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CONTEMPLATED EXTENSION OF BRITISH TERRITORY 
IN ASIA, 


Il y a ccertaines bornes que la Nature a donnée aux etats, pour mortifier 
l’ambition des hommes. Lorsque les Romains les passerent, les Parthes les 
firent presque toujours périr. Quand les Parthes oserent les passer, ils furent 
d’abord obligés de revenir. Et, de nos jours, qui ont avancé au déla de ces 
limites, ont été contraint d’y rentrer—MoNnTesQteU GRANDEUR ET DECADANCE 
DES RoMAINS, 


Tue rulers of India seem to be®anxiously throwing out their feelers 
in all directions, in order to discover whether an annexation of part 
of the Burman empire to their dominions, should it be found practi- 
cable, will meet with the sanction of the British public. First, we 
find a hint dropped in the ‘ John Bull’ of the East, that “‘ the period 
has now arrived, when the policy of detaching the old kingdom of 
Pegue from the empire of the Burmahs might with propriety be 
discussed.” ‘Then it is suggested, that the breaking down of the Bur- 
mah power, ‘‘ by detaching from it Pegue, as well as Assam and 
Arracan, might likewise occur to many as a measure of policy, dic- 
tated by a regard for the English dominions in the East.” And from 
these have arisen cautious discussions in the Indian papers, which, 
though truth could only be uttered by halves in a soft whisper, will no 
doubt be stopped in due time, should the Government discover that 
they are tending to a conclusion unfavourable to its wishes. 

In England, the advocate of the India House has followed on the 
same side, in support of its learned brother inthe East. Its argument 
is, that ‘‘if war be sometimes unavoidable in India, increase of terri- 
tory or political influence must be equally so.” ‘* When all endeavours 
to maintain peace are fruitless, and war can be averted only by sacri- 
fices incompatible with our safety, in a country where our footing is 
by no means secure, it behoves the sound politician to extract from 
the evil as much good as he is able by sucha judicious and temperate 
application of the enemy’s forfeited power, as shall strengthen and 
consolidate our own.” ‘Then comes an urgent recommendation, that 
** if the despot of Ava should be humbled by the British arms, no weak 
scruples and stale arguments against the increase of our territory in 
the East should prevail on us to reject the advantages we may justly 
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retain, and which will be highly beneficial to our Eastern possessions, 
and to the interests of British commerce.” 

This is all mere assumption and common-place generality, which 
might evidently be applied equally well to any war or usurpation of 
territory ; to which, consequently, there could be no limit until we 
had reached universal empire. But let us examine the arguments 
which are founded on the peculiar circumstances of the case for or 
against such encroachments upon the Burman dominions. And first, 
as to the justice or necessity of the war; this, unfortunately, has never 
beea made out in such a manner as to justify the war itself, far less 
to warrant an appropriation of territory asa punishment to our enemies, 
or an indemnification for our war expenses, It is too well known, that 
the Burmese, so far from being the aggressors, have, on the contrary, 
suffered innumerable insults and injuries from persons living in our 
territory and under our protection, sometimes with the express aid and 
connivance of our Government. Their demand, that these disturbers 
of the public peace should be surrendered up, or denied our protection, 
was warranted alike by the law of nations, and the principles acted 
upon by ourselves in India. When this reasonable request was re- 
fused, they would have been quite justified in declaring war against 
us for fostering their enemies. But they, with more moderation, only 
threatened to march into our territory, and seize the rebels wherever 
they could be found ; and even this threat they forebore to carry into 
effect. The only good ground of complaint against them was their foolish 
claim to the provinces beyond the Ganges; but this claim was treated 
by Lord Hastings as a forgery, and by them virtually abandoned if 
ever seriously entertained. Such an idle pretension being thus passed 
over as unworthy of notice, without some fresh provocation, it could 
furnish no better ground of war than the quartering of the arms of 
France with those of Great Britain and Ireland did against this coun- 
try. Nay, if the Golden-foot had gone so far as stamp himself on 
the current coin of the realm, King of the White Elephants, Dacca, and 
Chittagong, we should have given him up tothe Company’s mercy for 
his presumption. But, for our own parts, we should have only regard- 
ed his vanity with the same contempt, or rather pity, which Bolivar 
may be supposed to feel when he reads the inscription of the beloved 
Ferdinand,—“ King of Spain and the Indies.” An Amherst or a 
Paget, however, might think this a sufficient reason for undertaking a 
crusade against the tottering throne of Castile. But putting such 
trifling out of view, the present war, arising out of a dispute about a 

iserable sand-bank, to which our right was more than doubtful, is, on 
our part, to all intents and purposes, a war of unprovoked and un- 
justifiable aggression. 

Next, as to the policy or expediency of it, our contemporary observes : 
«It requires no parade of ratiocination to prove that the eastern 
frontier of Bengal is natural/y almost defenceless ; the fact is appa- 
rent enough. At the commencement of the present war, the cen- 
sterhation which prevailed at Calcutta, when a report was raised that 
the enemy had invaded Chittagong, though groundless, was by no 
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means absurd; for if the Burmese troops and their commander had 
possessed sufficient resolution, they might perhaps have approached 
within a gun-shot of Fort William: the British force in that quarter 
was comparatively small, and a panic might have seized the sepoys, 
as at Ramoo.” What then?—The capital of British India might 
have been sacked, and the flower of the European population destroyed 
and dispersed by an army of barbarians. We agree with the 
‘ Asiatic Journal’ that Lord Amherst and his counsellors did expose 
us to this calamity and disgrace. But might not the same thing 
happen to England this very month, if the Government were, in like 
manner, to declare war against a neighbouring power without being 
prepared to defend our frontiers ; that is, our coasts and sea-ports ?— 
What would hinder a small French fleet, knowing there was little or 
nothing to oppose them, from entering our harbours, bombarding and 
burning our towns, and carrying off our defenceless merchantmen from 
their moorings? As Calcutta was alarmed at the rumour of a fleet 
of Burmese war-boats being in the Sunderbunds, so London might be 
thrown into consternation by the report, or the reality, of a French 
flotilla inthe Thames! But would this prove the insecurity of our 
eastern frontier, or not rather the incapacity of our rulers? And would 
the English nation consider it a proof of the justice and policy of the 
war, and of the wisdom of Ministers, or a ground for demanding the 
impeachment and punishment of men who had so shamefully betrayed 
their country into the hands of the enemy ? Though so keenly alive 
to their own interests, the good people of England leave their Indian 
fellow-subjects to be sacrificed by the folly or caprice of any fawning 
favourite to whom Ministers choose to hand them over, to gratify his 
avarice or ambition. 

So much for the inference so hastily drawn, that our eastern fron- 
tier was “ naturally almost defenceless.” If by this were meant that 
after war had been declared this frontier was left almost without de- 
fence, the fact is correctly stated ; and the just inference from it would 
be, that the Government indulged in this culpable security on account 
of this frontier being considered by nature very unassailable. But 
the assertion that it is naturally indefensible, is not at all borne out 
by any thing yet known. On the contrary, the events of the last 
campaign tend to show that there is not in the world a frontier of the 
same extent which admits of a more easy defence. Of the three 
armies directed last year to cut a passage across into the Burmese 
territory, one, though it met with no troops to oppose its progress, 
after labouring for months to overcome the natural obstacles, was 
compelled to give up the attempt as impracticable. Another worke« 
its way into Arracan, but nearly along the sea coast ; and the diff~!ty 
of the route may be conceived from the fact, that it only got orward 
about fifty miles in a whole campaign. At the same rate will still 
take years more to reach the proper Burmese territory. | Besides this 
route, no other is known directly eastwards from our frontier; none 
is laid down in the large map lately executed at tk Surveyor-Gene- 
ral’s office in Calcutta, a copy of which has J«ely reached us from 
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India. All the irruptions of the Burmese in former times are said to 
have proceeded by this route along the coast, and across the Naaf 
river; consequently, in this quarter, there was only one point to be 
guarded. An adequate force being stationed here, the whole frontier 
was secured, supposing the worst, against any sudden surprise. As to 
any formidable invasion from the Burmese, it never could be seriously 
ne nor, from their caution hitherto, an aggression of any 
sind, 

The Burmese were deterred from invading us, first, by the difficulty 
of carrying an army across the frontier, which is too well proved to 
our cost, and which they had also severely experienced in their late 
irruption into Cachar. Their sufferings on that occasion were so 
great, that they retired of their own accord into their own territory, 
in the same manner as our troops have since done, both alike beaten 
back by no other foe than the miserable country and climate. Should 
this severe lesson not restrain them from attempting again to pass the 
natural boundaries of their empire, they might be taught moderation 
by the chastisement which our naval force always enabled us to inflict 
with great facility on their sea-port towns and maritime coast. With- 
out incurring the prodigious sacrifice of marching armies into the 
heart of their empire, we might thus assail them where they were 
most vulnerable, with little expense to ourselves. If we then granted 
them peace without wresting from them part of their territory, they 
would be convinced that though we both possessed the power and the 
resolution to avenge insult, our real object was to secure peace, and 
not self-aggrandizement. They would then see that it was their 
interest to live with us on terms of amity, as our power, no longer 
employed for purposes of usurpation, was dangerous only to those who 
chose to make themselves our foes. Jealousy of our strength would 
then subside into confidence in our justice and forbearance. The 
intrigues to overthrow us, which are inspired by the fear that our 
power will be turned to a bad use, would then cease. Like the good 
people of Lilliput, they would no longer wish to pin down this Gulliver 
to the earth, when they saw that he might be allowed to walk at large 
with perfect safety. 

But the advocates of the East India Company, who always keep 
an eye to the “ main chance” of increasing their revenues and 
patronage, maintain that the only true policy is to lose no opportunity, 
where there is a plausible pretext, of plundering our neighbours. 
“‘ Self-defence,” (says the ‘ Asiatic Journal, ) “ must render hostilities 
sometimes inevitable ; and the mere display of power to repel aggres- 
sion affords no sufficient protection against reiterated injury and insult ; 
*“ocially when the aggressor be, as in India, half-civilized, and 
inca}-ble of justly appreciating the grounds of forbearance, he must 
be CONY»-ced, by loss of power and curtailment of territory, (and the 
rulers of SU-.ounding states by his example,) of the impolicy of violence 
and injustice.” This is the strain of insolent assumption which has 
been and may be for ever employed to justify every species of unjust 
aggression, While guch principles are avowed or acted upon, all 
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surrounding states will see clearly, like Ulysses and his companions 
in the cave of the Cyclops, that their only chance of safety is in com- 
bining together for the destruction of a monster which proceeds 
systematically devouring them one by one on some pretence or another. 
Even the dullest observer must perceive that such pretences can never 
be wanting as that of some elephant-hunters being found poaching 
upon our side of the boundary line, or a Mugh being killed in an affray 
on the frontier, which are the original grounds of the present war for 
the dismemberment (as it is now avowed) of the Burman empire ! 
After so barefaced a violation of public right, on pretexts so frivolous 
that they will hardly bear to be named, we can no longer reproach the 
despots of the North with the partition of Poland—a deed of atrocity 
at which all Europe shuddered. Letus pause before we dip our hands 
more deeply in the blood of Asia, and fix a stain upon our name which 
ages will not wipe away. ‘These may be called “ weak scruples,” or 
“‘ stale arguments,” by those who long to enrich themselves with the 
spoils of Amerapoora, and carve out fortunes for their numerous de- 
pendants from the revenues of Ava. But they will be otherwise 
viewed by those who have a regard to the permanence and true glory 
of the British empire in the East, which can never be secure unless 
its foundations are cemented by the principles of justice and mercy. 
While a regard to these principles is considered a ‘‘ stale and old- 
fashioned weakness,” we cannot expect our power to be otherwise than 
insecure, as it is at present generally admitted to be by persons of all 
parties.'. But surely this insecurity is not owing to the narrow limits 
of empire, nor to be removed by extending them. 

Sir John Malcolm, and other writers of high authority on the 
political state of India, who have remarked the strong tendency of 
our Eastern empire to go on extending, have lamented it as leading 
to a crisis which every friend of British power would wish, if possible, 
to see postponed. Lord Amherst and his Council, however, would 
seem to regard this very tendency as a justification to them for 
making war on the most frivolous grounds. Knowing that the disease 
exists, instead of endeavouring to check, they would embrace every 
opportunity to aggravate it. They speak of our continual encroach- 
ments as if it were a law of nature, or a decree of fate, for which, con- 
sequently, mortals are in no wise responsible. ‘* It would appear,” 
says General Macdonald, “that the British empire in India is des- 
tined to extend, for purposes to be developed only by the course of 
time, The process of the acquisition of territory seems established by 
a sort of invariable prescription.” As in the case of those afflicted 
with dropsy, who have an invariable longing for large draughts of 
water, which swells their already unnatural bulk, and hastens them 
to their grave, the purposes to be developed here by time may be the 
speedicr dissolution of our empire. Another reason alleged by the 
same General for attacking and revolutionizing Ava, is, that the 
King is an “ usurper,” and consequently there would be no harm 


' « Our footing is by ne means secure,” —Asiatic Journal, 
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in reducing bim to “ the dregs of the people.” The foundation of 
this assertion is, that the great ancestor of this monarch, Allompra, 
delivered his country from the cruel usurpation of the King of Pegue ; 
and being then ungratefully treated by the royal family, assumed him- 
self the reins of power in the kingdom which his talents and heroism 
had rescued from slavery. We wish half the royal families in the 
world could trace their dynasty to so honourable an origin, or show 
so good a title for the power they enjoy. Unless kings were created 
to rule by “ divine right,” a}l of them must have owed their elevation 
at first to similar means ; in many cases, probably, far less justifiable. 
Therefore the term ‘‘ usurper” might be applied with equal justice to 
the offspring of the Elector of Hanover, as to the royal descendant of 
Allompra. And if the regular descent of the crown from father to 
son, for three generations, do not legitimatize his title in the eyes of 
the gallant General, we should like to know whether he considers the 
acquisitions which, we presume, he assisted to make for the East 
India Company during the last half century, as any thing better than 
usurpations? If so, le is now enjoying the reward of his services to 
usurpers, whose title is far weaker than that of the Burman monarch. 

Among the vain pretences set up to reconcile us to this ruinous and 
unjust aggression, is, that it may tend to the extension of commerce 
aad Christianity. As to the latter, the experiment has already been 
fully tried in India, under more favourable circumstances, and has 
completely failed; therefore we cannot lay claim to any thing like a 
divine call to propagate religion by the sword. We have indeed begun 
zealously with the destruction of the Burmese temples, and the carrying 
away of their images ; not to throw them into the brook Kedron, but 
as booty for the disposal of his Britannic Majesty, the Defender of 
the Faith. It remains to be seen whether the Burmese will readily 
accept, either as rulers or instructors, those who, with loud professions 
of liberality on their lips, have begun by trampling on all they hold 
sacred, As to trade,—any other trade than that of monopoly or 
plunder,—we cannot expect that it will ever be carried on successfully 
by the Company, or hy the building of forts and factories to coerce 
the natives of Ava; an experiment which, having been tried over and 
over again, here and elsewhere, is found to have completely failed ; as 
commerce, to be profitable, must be free. 

In a word, for the promotion of trade or civilization in the East, or 
of our own power, for the sake of our own interests, or those of man- 
kind at large, our empire requires, not extension, but consolidation. 
In regard to territory, we have ‘‘ enough for fortune and enough for 
fame ;”’ still to seek for more, is to lose the substance by grasping at a 
shadow. We ought rather to cultivate diligently the ample field 
already in our possession, and endeavour to secure it more firmly by 
improving the Native population, amalgamating it with a large pro- 
portion of Europeans, so that the governors and the governed might 
become united; attaching the people to our rule by giving them a 
permanent property in the fruits of the soil—by restoring to them their 
antient and revered right of trial by jury—by freeing them from 
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monopolies of the first necessaries of life—and, generally, by a more 
liberal system of government, which should admit the most worthy of 
all classes to a due share of influence and honour in the state. In this 
manner, we should acquire security by gradually increasing our own 
strength, and have no need of attempting, as at present, to gain a tem- 
porary safety by pulling down others to a level with our own weakness. 
This may be looked upon as the grand error in the East India 
Company's policy, which keeps it always at war and always in 
danger. The conscious want of internal solidity to resist an attack, 
makes it look with an evil eye on every external power. Hence the 
mere existence of independent neighbours is a ground of jealousy ; 
their strength is a source of constant disquiet, their prosperity quite 
alarming. For while our power remains stationary, the least ad- 
vance made by others reduces us in the scale of importance among 
nations. It is felt as au invasion of our dignity, and with the help 
of some plausible pretext, quickly resented as an actual aggression. 
This is a cause of hostilities which never can be got rid of while there 
are states around us advancing in the march cf improvement, unless 
we keep pace with them, so as still to preserve the same superiority. 
We cannot stop the progress of mankind from barbarism towards 
civilization; and in Asia, now operated upon by the superior intelli- 
gence of Europe, this progress must be rapid. We have lately wit- 
nessed the effects of it in the rich arsenals, the admirable discipline, 
and the splendid fortifications of Cochin China. If a mere handful 
of Freuchmen, twenty or thirty in number, could work such a re- 
formation among this people, how soon may it extend from them to 
the Chinese, who are the same race, and also to the neighbouring 
kingdom of Siam? In Persia, military tactics will continue to be 
studied, with every advantage, under the tuition of the Russians or 
the French ; so that, in a few years, we must expect our Indian pos- 
sessions to be surrounded by powerful empires, with all those advan- 
tages of arms and discipline, to the exclusive possession of which 
hitherto we owe our present existence in the East. If the exclusive 
possession of those advantages be admitted to constitute our present 
superiority, on what will it thenceforth rest? Of what avail will it 
be to destroy the Burmese, or the Siamese, or any other state, unless 
we hope to reduce the whole of Asia to subjection, so as to leave no 
power to rise up against us. We gain little by annihilating the smaller 
states while the greater remain : ‘by removing the kingdom of Ava, 
we bring ourselves nearer in contact with the more formidable empire 
of the Tartars. Should China remain pacific, still the autocrat of the 
North, who chastised Spain through France, and from the arctic regions 
dictated slavery to the farthest corner of Europe, may, perhaps, 1 with 
equal facility determine the destinies of the extreme Indian peninsula. 
For how easy would it be for this gigantic power to stir up Persia and 
the savage tribes of northern Asia to pour their arms into Hindoostan, 
the well-known easy prey of every former invader.? Against such 


‘ 20n this- subject, the last Number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ contains 
some strikiug remarks, showing the facility with which Russia, whose power, 
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dangers, which must continually increase with the progress of Asiatic 
improvement in the military art, we can only guard by establishing a 
system of government admitting of a like progressive improvement in 
the firmness and stability of our own power. The urgent necessity of 
such a system cannot be questioned ; that it does not exist at present, 
is too manifest from the fact, that our fears have been excited by the 
improvement of the state of Ava, though that be only emerging by very 
slow degrees from mere barbarism. Already, in the first dawn of 


like our own, in the East, goes on uniformly extending under every change 
of rulers, might establish herself in Khawarazim, Bokhara, and Samarkand, 
and thence make a dash at the riches of Hindoostan: ‘* The plan which, 
according to the anecdotes related by Bonaparte in his captivity, he had con- 
certed with Alexander, for the march against British India, does not seem 
wilder now than did the expedition against Egypt at the time it was under- 
taken. Whatever may be the disposition of the Government, all Russian 
officers speak of the attack of British India as an ultimate object of its policy ; 
and if the alarm we felt at the proposed attempt of the Freuch on our 
Eastern possessions was then a just one, we should have tenfold deeper 
grounds of apprehension from any similar designs of the Russians. If they 
act wisely, they will vot set foot in Persia: their line of march is different, 
and far more formidable. Bokhara, or Samarkand, from which they are 
only separated by a desert and by Tartar hordes, would naturally be their 
place of arms. The country between the Oxus and Jaxartes is at present 
connected with no great power, but is divided among a number of petty 
princes, whose division constitutes their weakness, and would secure their 
reduction, Under almost avy European government, (and Russia is cer- 
tainly one of the worst,) Bokhara, if left to itself, and not miserably mis- 
mauvaged, could not fail to become rich and popular, which is its natural 
condition, It would soon be able, therefore, not only to support its own 
army, but become the granary of an army inadvance. ‘The Afghans alone 
lie between it and India, If the Russians are in earnest, their territory may 
be traversed either by treaty or by force; for we cannot forget that of the 
repeated conquests of India, those of Alexander, of Genghiz Khan, of Tamer- 
lane, of Baber, were made by princes who crossed the Oxus at Balkh, and 
the Paropamisan hills between that city and Cabul; and that all of them 
crossed the Afghan country in spite of the opposition of the inhabitants. For 
effecting such a passage, the Cossacks and Russian light troops are admirably 
adapted, as well as for foraging in such an expedition. By such troops, 
without any aid from our regular commissariats, the passage has been 
effected again and again, and that against the very enemy which now occu- 
pies the defiles. What other nations could attempt only by a violent and 
extraordinary effort, Russia, in the supposed circumstances, night undertake 
with little more exertion than she employs to send her hordes to any other 
campaign. We therefore see no impossibility in the Russian march from 
Samarkand to the Punjab. 

‘© What would be the result of the contest of two great European nations in 
India, we do not stop to inquire. Our countrymen would certainly possess 
great advantages,—a regular and fresh army, excellent troops, and good 
officers, a superior park of artillery, a well-organized and powerful conunis- 
sariat, a perfect knowledge of the country, me per a friendly popula- 
tion, We only affirm, that India has been entered again and again from the 
side of Samarkand; and that an able enemy like the Russians in that 
country, with power to wait years to recruit their fatigue, to consolidate their 
power, and, without hurry, to seize the favourable moment for gratifying 
their ambition, as they have done in the Crim, in Georgia, Armenia, and 
wherever their crafty policy has led them, would expose us to far greater 
danger than has ever yet assailed our Indian empire,” 
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improvement, we are up in arms against it, as too dangerous to be 
suffered to flourish in our vicinity. The cry of delenda est Carthago 
is raised, as if that horde of semi-savages were about to become more 
than a match for our Eastern Rome. With all the advantages of 
European civilization on our side, with the wealth of the most 
fertile country on earth at our command, with the power of moulding, 
according to our pleasure, the immense territory and population of 
{ndia, are we apprehensive of the growing power of the rude Bur- 
mese, ignorant of military tactics, almost without arms, destitute of 
trade to supply them with the sinews of war, without fleets or discip- 
lined armies! The confession of fear or jealousy of such rivals, is 
the severest satire on the wisdom of our Indian rule. 

Among the proposals made for humbling this worthy rival, is that 
of detaching from it all its most recent acquisitions, as Assam, Mun- 
nipoor, Arracan, and some even recommend the dismemberment of 
Pegue. Putting aside the question as to the justice of these schemes, 
let us consider simply their practicability. Pegue having been in the 
possession of the Burmese more than half a century, must have be- 
come quite incapable of maintaining its own independence without 
our support. A subsidiary connexion with it would evidently be the 
most effectual way to get us continually embroiled in new wars, as, 
from the very nature of things, this immediate contact must be fertile 
in occasions of difference. Then the problem comes to be solved, how we 
are to maintain the independence of a country continually exposed to 
the inroads of its former masters, without any natural barrier of moun- 
tains or rivers to restrain them. Hence the necessity of a large force ; 
and this must be composed of Europeans, experience having shown how 
incompetent our Native troops alone are to cope with a foe considered 
to be ‘ far their superiors in every respect, both moral and physical.’ ” 
European troops, to whom the climate is so fatal, could not be sup- 
plied without incurring a ruinous waste of men and money, which, 
even were the country seized upon altogether, it would probably never 
repay. Arracan, if appropriated, affords a better frontier, but its 
climate is apparently more destructive; its capabilities of defraying 
the charges of such a new force equally doubtful. Munnipoor has 
been already proved to be almost inaccessible, being separated from 
our territories by impassable marshes and jungles. How, therefore, 
could we maintain a force there, or to what purpose push troops into 
that miserable country, altogether beyond our natural frontier, merely 
to perish by scarcity or climate? The seizure of Assam is not attended 
with the same difliculties: and this being an independent state, lately 
subjected by the Burmese, possibly little objection might be made 
to the transfer of its allegiance to the British Government. The 
stream of the Burrampooter, which runs through it, opens a ready 
communication with our territories, to which it seems to lie more con- 
venient than to the Burmese empire, from which it is in a manner 





3 This is the opinion of an intelligent observer in an Indian paper, ‘John 
Bull,’ Aug, 12, 1825, 
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cut off. Hence, though in that isolated situation, it could not be 
very formidable as a dependent of Ava—we may hope it will be 
equally harmless as our ally. Any additional dismemberment of the 
Burmese dominions appears either impracticable or pernicious ; im- 
practicable, from the nature of the country and climate, the untame- 
able character of the people, and the useless waste of blood and trea- 
sure which must attend any attempt to reduce them to subjection ; 
yernicious, because our present excellent frontier, protected by nature 
itself, will be exchanged for one much more extended and diificult to 
defend. While this alone must expose us to greater chances of war, 
the act of encroachment itse’f will greatly increase the number and 
hatred of our enemies. ‘The fear or resentment inspired by this uns 
just aggression may produce a closer alliance among all the ultra- 
Gangetic nations, who can no longer regard themselves as safe from our 
boundless thirst of conquest. If we thus thoroughly awaken the jea- 
lousy of China, we may find ourselves excluded from her markets, 
and the whole trade thrown into the bands of foreigners; or we may 
find the ranks of the Burmese recruited with the gold of the celestial 
empire, and equipped tiom the arsenals of Cochin China. Should 
our restless usurpatious inspire this deep-rooted hostility, it will be iu 
vain for Lord Amherst to despatch embassies to the inexorable courts 
of Bankok, or Hue, or Pekin. His most humiliating prostrations will 
then be unable to appease their wrath, and we shall in vain regret 
that he neglected the prudent maxim of the wiser Emperors of Rome— 
hot to extend the boundaries of the empire. 





TO WOMAN. 


I Love too well 
The fairy spell 
That lovely woman casts around us, 
To madly seek 
The chain to break 
With which in diamond links she ’s bound us. 


Her glance of love 
To me will prove 
A joy that nations should not buy ; 
Her liquid kiss, 
My dearest bliss ; 
My star of life—her beaming eye. 


Then, oh! may joy, 
Without alloy, 

Long cloudless o’er her fortunes shine ! 
May nought beguile 
Her heavenly smile, 

Or harm her angel form divine ! 





ON CONSISTENCY IN CONDUCT AND OPINION, 


What matter where, if I be still the same, 
And what I should be? 
MILTON. 


ConsIsTENCy is a quality which almost all persons are anxious 
to attribute to themselves. For to foresee from the beginning what 
course ought to be taken, to imagine a uniform scheme of life, to 
pursue vigorously and unswervingly the development of well chosen 
principles, is an argument of the highest wisdom and grandeur of 
soul. It is, therefore, by a wise instinct, if instinct admit an adjec- 
tive, that men affect consistency in whatever they do or think, They 
know by experience for how much it always passes current in the 
world ; and the same school teaches them that it is a quality of am- 
biguous feature, whose image and superscription other and inferior 
qualities may be made to bear. 

In regard to the virtue itself,—the reason why it is admired is ob- 
vious enough : whatever is regular and uniform ceases as soon as it 
is known to be the object of experiment, and is classed by the mind 
among those things about which no doubts need be entertained. It is 
our natural love of ease which induces us, therefore, to form, once for 
all, an estimate of the character of those with whom we live and con- 
verse, and, having done so, to repose on the notion resulting from our 
limited experience as on something stable and permanent. For in 
fact our indolence disinclines us to be every moment making new 
moral experiments on our associates; and is the cause why we are 
ready to consider our first rough draught of their character as a per- 
fect picture, and to condemn any bias we may afterwards discover in 
it as a blemish superinduced upon the original frame of their mind, 
while, perhaps, it always constituted one of their chief characteristics, 
though shaded from our observation at first by the projecting angle of 
some other peculiarity. {ndeed, half the inconsistency and vacillation 
in the world is entirely imaginary, and arises from the rapidity with 
which we sketch to ourselves the characters of men. Perfect con- 
sistency, however, the most rare of all human qualities, can be said 
to form a portion of the character only when from the existence of 
one virtue all others of the same genus may be inferred : as, from ge- 
nerosity, disinterestedness ; from disinterestedness, justice ; from jus- 
tice, magnanimity, &c, And, perhaps, it is impossible to be really 
consistent in virtue or in vice; for cruelty itself, and tyranny, have 
their weak moments, and are touched by the unwented working of 
compassion. Even Nero, when the sentence passed upon a criminal 
was brought to him in form to be signed, cried out, ‘‘ Would to God I 
had never been taught to write!’”’ Of so much value did human life 
appear to him at that moment. 

The character of some persons, gentle and amiable in small matters 
and domestic intercourse, but reckless aud mischievous in politics, is 
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a moral problem that has been thought of difficult solution. But the 
adder does not sting its brood, nor the eagle prey in its own nest. 
Besides, a man may be actuated by very homicidal propensities, but 
be denied by nature the sternness and cool courage necessary to exert 
them personally. Face to face, and by his own fire-side, a tyrant 
may be a very agreeable person; chiefly, because he, perhaps, per- 
ceives that physically all around him are his equals or superiors, and 
that it might be dangerous to rouse their anger or revenge. Possess- 
ing, however, the power of killing at a distance, of conducting mas- 
sacre invisibly, of animating by a word or a stroke of the pen the 
daggers or bayonets of thousands with an appetite for murder, his 
fears operate on him no longer; and the man whose sensibility might 
be tortured at the sight of a mouse agonizing in a trap, in his closet 
and comfortable arm-chair, will ravage provinces with his pen, and 
spill the blood of widows and orphans without compunction. 

It is an old theme, the inconsistency of human virtues! But ob- 
serve how unequally and absurdly even courage, the most robust habit 
of the mind, develops itself: the soldier, whose business it is to be 
familiar with danger, and to think lightly of death, and who would 
mount a breach without shrinking, would shudder to pass the night 
alone ia the aisle of a church, or to stumble over a coffin in the dark 
on some wild heath ; while a crazy old sexton, with one foot in the 
grave, whom the noise of a demi-culverin would terrify to death, 
would ply his pick-axe in a burying-ground, and toss about sculls and 
crural bones by moonlight, with all the cheerfulness in the world. 
The courage of this sexton is very different from the courage of the 
soldier, and far more difficult to be acquired. In battle, the whole 
scene is energy, and, though the business be death, there is life, ac- 
tion, and stirring sound on all sides. Like a taper that kindles into 
greater brightness just before it goes out, life appears to muster up in 
war its most shining efforts, and to burst, like a bubble, when its 
powers are largest. But in the sexton’s field, a silent, cold, gnawing 
consciousness of mortality attacks the heart, and is backed by troop- 
ing fears and apprehensions of what may be beyond the winding- 
sheet. Worms, grown fat and wanton on the brain or cheek of some 
village beauty, tumble out of the black mould as he lifts his spade, 
and pale ghosts seem to shriek and jibber as his mattock strikes into 
their earthly hiding-place. His fancy becomes soiled with images of 
corruption, and the satellites of the King of Terrors creep into and 
inhabit his dreams. Yet habit reconciles him to his calling, and at 
length he digs a grave for his neighbour with as much indifference as 
a farmer turns up a furrow in a turnip field. Now this sexton, so 
bold and so callous among ghosts and worms, would prove, as we have 
already observed, an arrant coward in the field of battle; and in the 
midnight grave the soldier would acquit himself equally ill. Never- 
theless, both cultivate a branch of courage, though not the whole 
virtue ; and the greater part of mankind are no better in this respect 
than they. For you may every day meet with persons in the world 
professing liberal and enlarged notions, and affecting great superiority 
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over the vulgar, who are as vulnerable to the tricks of rhetoric as the 
shallowest of the multitude, being led by a melodious period, by a 
brilliant metaphor, by a pathos purely artificial, to approve for the 
time of the most irrational schemes and projects. In fact, the animal 
with whom Yorick was wont so frequently to colloquize, and to whom 
he gave the maccaroné at—we forget where,—was never more readily 
led by the ear than man. Words have ever been his idols: to these, 
artfully arranged, he gives the name of wisdom ; to them he bows down 
in worship ; with them he is irritated, enraged, maddened, soothed, 
wrought to compassion, rendered merciful, persuaded to virtue. The 
master of words is his master. Where, then, is the real courage of 
beings thus subdued and enslaved by words? ‘The principal merit 
of the institutions of Lycurgus, abused much oftener than understood, 
was, that they emancipated the citizens of Lacedemon from the 
tyranny of noisy rhetoric, The Spartan was taught to look upon elo- 
quence as a veil, wrought over with beautiful figures, and cast indif- 
ferently before beauty or deformity ; while it was waved or unfolded 
before him, he stood tranquil, endeavouring to look at what might be 
behind it, and decided according to the glimpses he thus caught. 

It is words that, under the name of slander and calumny, strike 
terror into the bravest. Nothing but words. For, although philo- 
sophers have endeavoured to show that we are fearful of calumny 
only as it is an indication of evil intentions toward us, which, by 
spreading, may bring actual damage to our fortunes ; experience de- 
nies the inference, and demonstrates that words alone are in such in- 
stances the objects of our apprehension. Let the calumniated indi- 
vidual be on his death-bed, let him be the last of his race, and expect 
to leave behind him no beloved head upon which the sting of slander 
may inflict a wound; let the grave, in such case friendly and benefi- 
cent, offer him for ever the amplest indemnity from suffering and ma- 
lice and danger and loss, still the prospect of being pursued after 
death with false and hateful words (himself now become a word !) 
shall terrify and torment him, and double the bitterness of dissolution ! 

The very foundation of our hopes and fears would, if carefully exa- 
mined, be found to rest chiefly on our misapprehension of words, 
The concurrence of the will of numbers constitutes power; power 
moving long in one direction, as it were, becomes right; and the 
exertion of this right being intrusted to some one individual, appears 
at length to be his natural office. ‘his notion establishes tyranny, 
which subsists, therefore, on the folly of imagining an immutable re- 
lation between the act and the instrument ; between government and 
the governor. Society itself is built upon the fiction, that priority of 
possession constitutes right; and the condition of men subsisting in it 
can never be considerably bettered until the greater number shall per- 
ceive correctly the comparative value of peace and liberty. 

But the errors and inconsistencies which are common to nearly all 
mankind, are perhaps incorrigible, and therefore profitless subjects of 
speculation ; those affecting only certain individuals, or, at most, cer- 
tain classes of men, afford more useful scope for reflection. 
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Numerous as are the occasions on which men differ from them- 
selves, and go floating on between doubt and decision, it is yet a com- 
mon failing to inculpate them oftener than they are guilty. The vul- 
gar mistake change of means for inconsistency ; and, on the contrary, 
see no mutability in a character that tends, with the same appearances, 
to various and incompatible ends, A man setting up, in the beginning, 
Fame as the goal of his exertious, may set out with amassing wealth, 
and make avarice his first instrument ; the first step made, he may 
have occasion to distribute his riches to bribe praise and silence envy ; 
then, if it lie within his sphere, he may acquire power, and, to re- 
move pernicious men, may exercise it harshly or even cruelly ; having 
proceeded thus far, and silenced opposition, he may sacrifice the pos- 
session of despotic power to freedom, and, stepping from a throne, 
mingle with the crowd from whence he rose. To many this would 
appear a mere series of inconsistency, for want of discerning the real 
aim of the whole. Such, however, very nearly, was the career. of 
Sylla the Fortunate, a proud and lofty intellect, than which few more 
great and none more consistent ever existed. On the other hand, 
some ‘men, whose views, like Jonah’s gourd, spring up in a night 
and perish in a night, establish their reputation for consistency by 
always practising the same habits, and maintaining the same obser- 
vances. If prudence be their favourite habit, then they are always, 
or nearly always, exceedingly cautious and circumspect. If courage, 
why they brave all dangers alike, as far, at least, as their courage 
will hold. They are the slaves of some particular virtue. 

However, as we begin to live before we have gained the least 
experience, or formed any very correct notion of what we would aim 
at, perhaps it is, after all, a fortunate circumstance that the beginning 
is not set up as the rule of our lives. For, in advancing into futurity, 
we take up, for the most part, our positions in the dark, like an army 
moving by stealth, and hardly know whether we are in the neigh- 
bourhood of good or ill, before the light of experience has begun ‘to 
dawn about us. When we happen to make a wrong movement, we’ 
should, if we piqued ourselves on our consistency, be very loth to re- 
treat, like poor Doctor Sangrado in ‘ Gil Blas,’ who, when he found 
his method of bleeding and administering warm water jn all diseases 
to be more destructive than the plague, was prevented from altering 
his system by the consideration that he had written a book in defence 
of it. Indeed, we daily meet with Sangrados who have never med- 
died with physic, or written a book, but who have formerly said some- 
thing which they are now ashamed to retract. To preserve the ap- 
pearance of consistency, they make oracles of the sentiments of past 
moments, and are always wrong, because they had the ill luck to be 
so twenty years ago. Some persons, too, we find industriously en- 
deavouring ‘to provide the means of preserving themselves in error 
in secula seculorum, by oaths and vows, This attempt to put out 
the eye of the future, originates, we suspect, in unsteadiness of charac- 
ter and self-distrust. For a man would hardly think of making hea- 
ven a surety for his good behaviour, unless from some inward consci- 
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ousness of a leaning towards the transgression dreaded. _Be this as it 
may, the persons most addicted to vows and irrevocable determina- 
tions are women, and men resembling them strongly in softness of 
disposition and in waywardness of mind. Exceeding indecision and 
doubt are very painful to support, and their continued pressure is a 
thing the mind would gladly be rid of at almost any price. It is thus 
that very weak persons muster sufficient courage to become monks, 
nuns, dervishes, or fakirs, that they may set the seal of religious terror 
on their brittle resolves, and link their actions to a fatal uniformity. 
If the actions of mankind be at all influenced by their opinions, it 
is by no means wonderful that men behave inconsistently ; for opinion 
is always changing. We commonly enter upon manhood with a very 
large stock of notions, picked up casually and indiscriminately, and 
these we are compelled as we go along to abandon one by one, till all, 
perhaps, upon which we valued our judgment originally, has been 
driven out of our minds. There is no law of the Medes and Persians 
for opinion. It undergoes more metamorphoses than the butter-fly. 
It is a star shining in the dawn of knowledge, but lost in the increas- 
ing light; or, perhaps, it may be best compared to the twilight, 
which separates light from darkness, and in which we perceive and 
judge imperfectly. Opinion, therefore, being a kind of half-know- 
ledge, is liable to be perpetually removed as knowledge advances, 
and at length to be entertained of those things only which the intel- 
lect cannot approach sufficiently near. In a thing of so mutable a 
kind, consistency is not to be hoped for. We may very well enter- 
tain opinions now, which, in fact, would appear incompatible with 
each other were our knowledge enlarged ; nay, with our present de- 
gree of knowledge, were we to apply it to the careful sifting of our 
notions. But even those who examine their conceptions most nar- 
rowly, and affect a sceptical indifference to both sides of an argument, 
entertain ideas in their mind which appear repugnant to each other. 
Montaigne is an example. He is a writer by no means over credu- 
lous, or disposed to be complaisant to the prejudices of mankind : 
what he thinks and feels he translates into honest downright expres- 
sions, and transfers to his essays for the good of the reader. If, 
therefore, any author whatever might be expected to be consistent, 
it should be the man whose standard of truth and falsehood is in his 
ower breast ; who never looks to authority to learn what he is to be- 
lieve and what not; but, pursuing the current of his own cogitations, 
admits conclusions or rejects them simply as they appear true or 
false. But opinion, in the mind of Montaigne, is a real vapour, as- 
suming a new shape every moment, and new colours; and shifting, 
as it were, before the wind, now gilds and now darkens the imagina- 
tion. The honest old gentleman knew very well that where certainty 
is not to be reached, apparent extravagance is soon reconciled to the 
mind, and that therefore opinions are not at all the less captivating 
for being a little absurd. He saw with what boyish enthusiasm we 
cherish our own fancies, and make them part of our creed, and how 
readily we anathematize all heretical disputants, and impuguers of 
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our infallibility. From this, and other similar views of human nature, 
he fell at times into an opinion very disadvantageous to the dignity 
of our species, and gave vent to his contemptuous notions with impetu- 
ous vehemence. On other occasions, the perusal of Plato or Plutarch, 
leading him insensibly into the contemplation of sublime ideas or sub- 
limer actions, effaced from his memory all mean associations with 
humanity ; and, in the fire of his enthusiasm, he broke out into the 
warmest, most animated, eloquent, and exalted panegyric on human 
nature, in the person of Socrates, that ever perhaps tlowed from the 
lips or pen of any man. Rousseau, who, in many other respects, very 
much resembled Montaigne, entertained also, like him, a motley 
opinion of mankind. And Mr. Hazlitt, who has something of the 
spirit of Montaigne and Rousseau, and speaks perhaps with equal in- 
genuousness the sentiments he cherishes, preserves this characteristic 
of his favourite authors,—that he is every whit as inconsistent in his 
opinions as they. 

Perhaps, however, there are very few of us in any better predica- 
ment. Change of position induces change of views, and reconciles 
our minds to sentiments we may previously have regarded with hor- 
ror. It does not fall to the lot of many to be acquainted long before- 
hand with the circumstances and persons that are to influence their 
fate, and, consequently, to affect, in some measure, their opinions of 
mankind. The kind of consistency, therefore, which is practicable, 
or indeed desirable, is, to act according to present views, and to take 
full advantage of all previous experience. This, in reality, is always 
to be still the same, and what we should be. 





DISAPPOINTMENT. 


As from the ark dismissed, the dove 
Flew wand’ring o’er the waters wide, 
And found no leafy branch above 
The homicidal tide ; 
And turn’d around a weary wing 
To seek her floating nest again, 
Full sad to fied no living thing 
On all that boundless main :— 


So, oft does man seek round in vain, 
In vain, to find some resting place, 

Some refuge from the stings of pain, 
Some tranquil little space ; 

And, pierced with Disappointment’s dart, 
Turns, like a circumvented slave, 

To hide his wounded, Meeding heart, 
And sorrows—in the grave. 





ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN BRITISH INDIA. 
No. IV. 
System of Punchayet, or Indian Trial by Jury. 


It seems strange that the judicial code, which has been framed expressly 
for the benefit of the Natives, should omit entirely the only mode of trial 
which is general and popular among them; for there can be no doubt that 
trial by punchayet is as much the common law of India in civil matters, as 
that by jury in England. No Native thinks that justice is done where it is 
not adopted.—Sir Tuomas Munro, Governor of Madras. 


Ir the authority of great names, the sanction of antient custom, or 
the lessons of every-day experience, could prevail with the legislature 
of British India, we should not now have needed to take up our pen 
in favour of the Indian system of trial by jury,—the most valuable 
institution which India ever possessed ; a precious relic of popular 
rights, which survived all the revolutions of the empire till it fell into 
our hands, Then only, that which the Tartar conquerors and Mo- 
hammedan despots had spared, was at last, to our shame, totally 
destroyed by those Christian and civilized conquerors of the West, 
who had experienced the unspeakable benefits of a similar institution 
in their own country ; for it can never be too often repeated, that the 
liberty of the press and trial by jury are the two pillars of the British 
constitution ; and were either of these broken down, nothing else of 
this venerable fabric would remain worth preserving. India like- 
wise, much as we are accustomed to contemn her antient institutions, 
enjoyed, to a certain degree, both these blessings. How she has 
been deprived of the first by her “ enlightened ” rulers, who “ love 
darkness rather than the light,” is but too notorious: their triumph 
over truth can never be sufficiently lamented by the friends of civili- 
zation and good government. But if trial by jury, or punchayet, had 
been left to the natives of India, their condition under the suppression 
of free discussion would have been less deplorable. There would 
have been still one grand corrective of bad laws and corrupt or incom- 
petent officers of justice ; a universal check on the conduct of subor- 
dinate functionaries, and a considerable remedy for the defective 
information of the superior authorities. The people might still be 
oppressed by men in power, but they would at least have a protection 
against the oppressions of one another, which, when let lcose and un- 
bridled, are infimitely more harassing to society. ‘Though it would not 
have lightened the demands of the tax-gatherer, it would have saved 
the property of the honest and industrious from the depredations of the 
indolent and profligate; and thus atoned for a multitude of sins in 
the political constitution. 

That the punchayet would have secured this ina very great degree, 
we cannot entertain a doubt, after all we have read and veen of this 
and similar institutions. Indeed, as Englishmen, we caunot help 
regarding the trial by jury, under whatever name it may be called, 
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or in whatever form it may appear, as possessing something of superior 
excellence. Its advantages are so manifest, that nature itself seems 
to have dictated it to man in the very rudest ages; and however 
much we may boast of our modcrn arts and inventions, nothing better 
is to be found among the latest refinements of civilization. 

The Indian jury differs from ours io furm, in numbers, and in vari- 
ous other respects; but the merit of the institution depends on no 
accidental qualities. In both countries it is equally revered and 
cherished by the people. Our jury is fixed to consist of twelve, 
neither less nor more; theirs is of an uncertain number, and may 
consist of five or five hundred, Five, however, is a minimum, (ad- 
mitting the selection of two for each party, and an umpire on the part 
of the state,) and this probably being the most. usual number, 
the institution has obtained the name of punchayet, from the Persian 
word punj, or, perhaps, the Hindoo punch, signifying five. Our jury 
is chosen by lot from the body of the people; the Indian punchayet 
was composed of two, chosen by each of the parties litigant, san a 
fifth, or umpire, by the judge, or ruler. The punchayet has not the 
simplicity of our system, which would not be adapted to the compli- 
cated nature of Hindoo society, but consists of different gradations, 
of which a high authority in Hindoo law (Mr. F, H. Colebrooke) has 
given the following account: — 

Ist. Assemblies of townsmen, or meetings of persons belonging to 
various tribes, and following different professions, but inhabiting the 
same place. 

2d. Companies of traders, or artisans; conventions of persons 
belonging to different tribes, but subsisting by the practice of the 
same profession. 

3d. Meetings of kinsmen, or assemblages of relations connected by 
consanguinity. 

The technical names for these three assemblies are, Ist, Puga ; 
2d, Sreni ; 3d, Cula. Their decisions, or awards, are subject to 
successive revision or appeals. An unsatisfactory decision of the Cuda, 
or family, is revised by the Sreni, or company, as less liable to sus- 
picion of partiality than the kindred; and an unsatisfactory decision 
of fellow-artisans is revised by the Puga, or assembly of cohabitants, 
who are still less liable to be suspected of partiality. From the award 
of the Puga, or assembly, an appeal lies, according to the institutes 
of Hindoo law, to the tribunal of the Pradvivaca, or judge; and, 
finally, to the court of the Raja, or sovereign prince. 

This system of appeal and revision by three successive juries, each 
embracing a larger portion of the community, appears to us admirably 
adapted to the state of Hindoo society, and to have qualities in which 
our own system is deficient, For instance, if with us one dozen of 
jurors give an unsatisfactory verdict, there is no better remedy than a 
new trial, by which the matter may be referred to another dozen of 
men. As this is a tribunal in no respect superior to the former, it 
affords no better security for a wiser decision ; but an appeal from 
twelve to twenty-four, and from that to forty-eight, or from the jury 
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selected out of a smaller to that out of a much wider circle of society, 
would carry with it reason and utility. In the former case, the con- 
flicting decisions of different tribunals, of nearly equal authority in 
the eyes of the people, only lessen their confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice altogether, which seems then a mere matter of chance. 
But when the decision of one court is reversed by another, believed to 
possess greater penetration or impartiality, this confidence in the just 
execution of the laws is still preserved. 

Mr. Colebrooke thinks that this system of punchayet is “ not of the 
nature either of a jury or of a rustic tribunal, but merely a system of 
arbitration, subordinate to regularly constituted tribunals or courts of 
justice.” Without any reason assigned, this dictum is of little weight, 
and is entirely opposed to other writers on India, who have united to a 
knowledge of the theory, the experience of practice. Sir J. Malcolm, 
in his ‘ Memoir of Central India,’ gives an interesting account of the 
institution, as found existing in that quarter before the introduction of 
British authority. The municipal and village institutions appeared 
to have been cherished or neglected under the various princes accord- 
ing to the disposition of the sovereign. But, as far as could be traced, 
‘* their rights and privileges had never been contested, even by the 
tyrants and oppressors who slighted them ;” ' while, on the other hand, 
all just princes have founded their chief reputation and claim to 
popularity on attention to them. In each of the towns there was 
a zumeendar, who was considered as the head of the landholders, or 
cultivators ; a chowdry, or head of the Bunniah or mercantile tribes ; 
and a mehtur, or head of every other class of the inhabitants, down 
to the lowest. These persons settled by their own decision, or by the 
aid of a punchayet, all disputes they could adjust without reference 
tothe orders of Government ; and in proportion as justice was adminis- 
tered through this channel, or otherwise, it was popular or the reverse 
with the people. Ifa murder or robbery was committed, the manager 
of the town or district either heard the case himself, or sent the par- 
ties suspected before a punchayet, composed of not less than five of 
the principal public functionaries or inhabitants. Punchayets were 
seldom cailed in criminal cases, when the offence was committed in 
the capital or its vicinity, this being under the immediate supervision 
of the prince. In offences of a spiritual nature, the most learned 
Brahmins were called upon to aid the prince with their advice, and 
where the facts were disputed there must, if justice was not disregard- 
ed, be a punchayet. In this it is evidently exactly similar to our jury, 
whose province it is to determine “ facts,” leaving intricate questions 
of law to the judge. So we are told that “‘ the aid of shastrees and 
mookhs, or men learned in the law, is called for, if required by the 
prince, when he pronounces judgment.” In every case, the person 
tried has an appeal to the Raja, or prince, who can reverse the deci- 
sion, and order another punchayet, but such instances were rare. In 
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this we distinctly recognise the counterpart of our own system of 
granting new trials. 

But there is another remarkable feature of the Indian jury, in 
which it is decidedly superior to ours, and that is in the mode 
of making up the list of jurors. All the world knows the disgraceful 
system of packing and partiality which has been so long matter of 
complaint in this country, while the nomination was left to a public 
officer or servant of the crown. Mr. Peel’s bill has put it into the 
hands of the churchwardens and quarter sessions, which is no doubt 
a very considerable improvement, but far short of what ought to be 
expected in a free country. In formerly treating of Sir Alexander 
Johnston’s judicial reforms in the island of Ceylon, of which we felt 
it our duty to speak in terms of almost unqualified approbation, we 
expressed a doubt whether in the mode of selecting jurors there was 
not something still left to be desired. There also the list would seem 
to be formed by the officers of the court, under the superintendence, 
perhaps, of the judges. In the King’s courts at Calcutta, we know 
that the lists of jurors are made up in the most disgraceful manner, 
so as to include often the most disreputable characters in the place, 
with whom respectable men refuse to associate. Let us compare 
this, or even the best form of English jury, with the Indian punchayet. 
The members of it “ are selected by the general suffrage of their 
fellow-citizens ; and, whether in the lower or higher ranks, a person 
who has once established a reputation for talent and integrity in these 
courts, is deemed a permanent member, It is a popular distinction, 
and therefore becomes a point of fame. A person is estimated in 
proportion as he is free from suspicion of being actuated by influence 
or corruption, and to have fame as a punch, (an established member 
of the punch or court,) is an object of ambition with the poorest 
inhabitant of the hamlet, as well as the highest and wealthiest 
citizen,” and ‘* to be a mookh, or president of the court, is the highest 
distinction a citizen can haye.”* To serve upon this jury (as we may 
call it) is conceived a public duty, which every man is bound to per- 
form without fee or reward; but attendance would be enforced, if 
necessary. ‘There must be five persons as the heads of the punchayet ; 
the other members are indefinite, being more or less, according to the 
case or the convenience of the parties; an equal number being still, 
we believe, chosen by each. These junior members come and go 
during the examination, and sometimes, if the trial is long, absent 
themselves for days or weeks, but the five seniors give it undivided 
attention. The latter, composing the punch, are considered as in 
some respects like our judges, while the rest stand to them in the 
relation of jurors or assessors. The punchayet is expected to be 
unanimous in its award, but this is not indispensable as with us. A 
very large majority, however, is required ; and the power it has, with 
the concurrence of the Government officer, to expel a contumacious 





2 Sir J. Malcolm's Central India, Vol, II, p. 569. 
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member, generally secures unanimity. In the eastern parts of Malwa, 
the rule is, that if one member persists in dissenting from the rest, his 
dissent is recorded, but should two (out of the five ’) dissent, the pro- 
ceedings are nullified. 

After what we have stated above, no doubt can remain that the pun- 
chayet was a part and portion of the regular judicial administration of 
the country, as much as a jury is apart of ours. In so far asany sub- 
mission of disputes to the decision of a third party, be it judge or jury, 
may be considered a kind of arbitration, punchayet may be so called. 
But this term, applied to it by Mr. Colebrooke, cannot be taken in its 
usual acceptation, unless it can be shown that it was quite optional 
with the parties to submit to it or not as they chose, or to carry their 
case before another tribunal. But, says Sir John Malcolm, with un- 
answerable force of reasoning, when, under a Native prince, complaints 
were made and accusations brought forward, and he, instead of a de- 
spotic award, directed in a spirit of justice or moderation that a pun- 
chayet should assemble and investigate them, “Can any man, ac- 
quainted with the principles upon which such states acted and the 
feelings of those subject to their authority, believe that the defendant 
or complainant, (though each had a privilege of fair challenge,) would 
deem himself at liberty, whatever nominal forms might exist, to refuse 
to submit his case to the tribunal ordered to investigate it? He could 
not but know that such conduct would be deemed contumacy, and 
subject him to all the hazard of a summary and violent proceeding.” 

This brings us to the manner in which the punchayet has been de- 
troyed by the British Government, which is itself a conclusive proof 
of what it was under the Native princes. Under them it had flourish- 
ed for ages, and was cherished by the people with a degree of affec- 
tion which they have never displayed for any other civil institution. 
We have made it optional with parties to submit to it or not; and in 
a few years it has fallen into utter ruin and decay. Nor is this at- 
tributable to any change of opinion, for the inhabitants still cling to 
its memory with fond regret. But, as now a punchayet can only take 
place with the mutual consent of the disputants, how will both agree 
to submit to its decision? In our own country, where arbitration, the 
best mode of settling differences, is open to all, how few are the cases 
so decided, compared with those which are crowded into the courts 
of law? And this is quite natural ; for, as in every case, both parties 
cannot be right, each will calculate which court gives him the fairest 
chance of gaining an advantage over the other. If the honest man 
prefer arbitration or punchayet as affording the best security for his 
Just rights, the dishonest litigant will for the same reason shun that 
ordeal, and seek to obtain his object of protracting or perverting justice 
through the tedious forms and technicalities of our adawluts or law 
courts. Some (says Sir John Malcolm) may be encouraged to prefer 
the adawlut by artful vakeels3, who have a personal interest to pro- 
mote ; and many may expect to escape from it, who would dread the 
better and more minute local knowledge of the punchayet.” 





3 Native lawyers, 
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We are told that it was not the intention of the Bengal regula- 
tions to abolish the system of punchayet : we know, however, that they 
took the most effectual measures for that purpose. By the judicial re- 
gulation of 1772, it was made optional with the parties to submit their 
causes to this mode of trial or not as they pleased; and respectable 
persons were at the same time formally released from all necessity 
of forming the court. A law to the same effect in England would 
destroy trial by jury at once. In 1780, the same rule was repeated. 
In 1781, Sir Elijah Impey, (a judge worthy of the task,) gave it the 
coup de grace, by adding a provision, ‘‘ that no award of any arbi- 
trator or arbitrators be set aside, except on full proof made on 
oath of two credible witnesses, that the arbitrators had been guilty of 
gross corruption or partiality.” This learned friend of Warren Hast- 
ings knew well that, in India, two “witnesses” cou'd be found to 
swear to any thing ; and that corruption or partiality was there always 
“credible,” even in a Chief Judge or Governor-General. There be- 
ing no mode Jeft for obtaining a revision of the award, but by imput- 
ing corruption or partiality, every losing party was tempted to have 
recourse to this remedy. Persons of any character were unwilling to 
place themselves ina situation which exposed them to beso calumniated 
by the disappointed litigant; and the practice of punchayet was 
finally suspended, strangled we may say, by the same hands, and in 
as ignominious a manner, as the unfortunate Nuncoomar. 

Those who have for their maxim and motto, that ‘‘ whatever is, is 
right,” will contend, that though the punchayet is abolished, we have 
substituted something better in its stead—our ‘‘ incomparable” adaw- 
lut system. In instituting an inquiry as to how this system works, 
we are nearly confined, by the present happy constitution of things in 
India, to the reports of those who are personally interested in support- 
ing its credit. Although all their partialities would lead them to de- 
clare, like Mr. Canning of another system, that “ it works well,” yet 
even their own evidence tells a very different tale. There can be 
no stronger proof of the defective administration of justice, than an 
excessive accumulation of suits. For, as in each case, one party is in 
effect aiming to do the other a wrong, the multiplication of such at- 
tempts is a sure sign that there is great scope afforded for injustice ; 
since it is evident that persons would not come into the courts either to 
prefer unjust or to resist just claims, unless experience had taught them 
that this might often be done with success. It is this hope which at- 
tracts litigious suitors into the court, and not the mere love of litiga- 
tion—a propensity soon checked when it is found that justice must 
speedily overtake the vexatious litigant, and visit him with loss and 
disgrace. Let us apply this test to the adawlutsin Bengal. In 1795, 
in the district of Burdwan alone, the number of civil suits pending 
before the judge exceeded thirty thousand ; and it was shown by com- 
putation, that in the established course of proceeding, the determina- 
tion of a cause could not, from the period of its institution, be expected 
to be obtained in the ordinary course of the plaintiff’s life.‘ This was 


4 Fifth Report, p. 55. 
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equivalent to a-complete stagnation of the course of justice ; and those 
who draw the revenues of the country on the expressly implied con- 
dition of dispensing justice to the inhabitants, were bound to provide 
aremedy. They did so in their usual way, which is to prescribe the 
imposition of new taxes as a sovereign cure for all evils affecting their 
subjects, whether the disease assume the form of superstition, intoxica- 
tion, or litigation. They revived the deposit fee on suits, which had 
been abolished by the virtuous and benevolent Cornwallis. Giving 
this regulation a most iniquitously retrospective effect, they got rid of 
the greater part of the suits already instituted, by a requisition for the 
deposit fee to be paid on them within a limited time. 


The suitors in general being, from local distance, uniformed of what was 
intended to be done, or, from want of confidence in their cause, indifferent 
to it, or from poverty unable to avert it by the payment required, no greater 
number of suits remained on the file when the period for dismissing them 
arrived, than appeared to be manageable. 


This is the language of the Fifth Report, which means, that in one 
day, in a single district of Bengal, by an iniquitous retrospective law, 
the greater part of thirty thousand complainants had the doors of the 
Company’s courts shut against them, and were driven away without 
redress, by ignorance, poverty, or despair. ‘This extraordinary fact 
is triumphantly quoted by the organ of the Leadenhall-street legislators, 
with an inference from it more extraordinary still: 

In all countries under any system, as it has been well observed, justice, to 
be well administered, must be pEaR as well as sLow*!!! 

If this be the case, the East India Company may congratulate them- 
selves that their system has reached the very summit of perfection, 
when a cause lasts a life time, and much the greater number of per- 
sons are not able to pay for justice at all! It is immediately added : 

The system thus eulogised [eulogised '] has since been still farther im- 
proved, particularly in the mferior branches of the administration, whereby 
the forms have been simplified, and the expense of suitors moderated 6, 

Se it is, that every thing done by these “ honourable masters,” or 
their infallible servants, is the best possible. Yesterday, an increase 
of law expenses was a blessing ; to-day, a decrease is equally a bless- 
ing! It was for “perfecting the judicial system” that the tax on 
justice was removed ; the renewal of it was another step towards higher 
perfection ; and. again, the diminution of law charges isa “ further 
improvement.” 

Notwithstanding these measures, adopted to exclude the poor from 
justice, business still accumulated much faster than it could possibly be 
despatched. In 1797, the judicial tax was augmented ; yet in 
January 1802, the following tremendous array of causes remained 
undecided. We add, in another column, the whole number disposed 
of since 1794: 








5 * Asiatic Jourual’ for February 1826. p. 153, 6 Ibid, 
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CAUSES PENDING. DISPOSED OF SINCE 1794. 

Before the five Courts of Appeal. .... 882}.... 667 

The twenty-eight City and Zillah Courts 12,262]}.... 8,298 

Registers of ditto... . 17,906{.... 14,124 

Native Commissioners .......... 131,929]... . 326,064 
Subsequent accounts showed that the evil had not at all diminished. 

In fine, the Committee of the House of Commons, which drew"up 

that Report, declared the following remarks of the Directors of that 

day, to be applicable to the state of both the Presidencies of Madras 

and Bengal : 


We should be sorry that, from the accumulation of arrears, there should 
ever be room to raise a question, whether it were better to leave the Natives 
to their own arbitrary and precipitate tribunals, than to harass their feelings 
and injure their property, by an endless procrastination of their suits, under 
the pretence of more deliberate justice. 


It is, in fact, a mere pretence both ways; for the Native tribunals 
(i. e. their punchayets) are far less ‘‘ arbitrary ” and less “‘ precipitate” 
than those presided over by the servants of the Company, in which 
the enormous mass of business occasions causes to be hurried over 
with a despatch declared to be almost “ incredible ;” and the superior 
courts are so distant and expensive, as, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, to preclude the possibility of any appeal, Above all, to talk 
of appealing to the King of England, is a mere mockery: to the great 
body of the people, we might as well talk of appealing to the man in 
the moon. They only know and feel the authority of their own dele- 
gated “ civil” king, who is to them an absolute monarch, whose will is 
supreme law, as far above the reach of public opinion as beyond the 
ken of his earthly superiors; who, having rejected the only human 
means of supervising such an extensive empire with effect, namely, 
the freedom of the press, should be possessed of the attribute of om- 
niscience. To illustrate the sort of “‘ deliberation” which the Com- 
pany would insinuate to be one of the qualities of its judicial system, 
we may take the following instance : 

On a supposition of the business of the year 1802 being equally divided 
between the judges of the four courts of cireuit, for any of the half-yearly 
jail-deliveries, each judge would have more than 700 persons to try; and 
he might despatch the business at the rate of somewhat more than four trials 
per diem, if the whole six months were employed on the circuit, with little 
time allowed for travelling from station to station. But in the foregoing 
instance, the Calcutta division presents the unequal numbers of 335 charges, 
and 1082 prisoners, augmenting the business of the judge in a degrée 
which, on the average, must have required him to try more than seven per- 
sons in a day, one day with another, in order to get through the business in 
the time allotted before the commencement of the circuit following. 

From this it is but too evident that the Company’s servants are 
disposing of the lives and fortunes of its millions of subjects in the 
East, with almost the same rapidity as the Directors are knocking 
dowd the chests of tea at the India House. Even then, the judicial 
business cannot be disposed of with sufficient despatch ; and, unfor- 
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tunately, prisoners and witnesses cannot be packed up in a “‘ godown” 


with as little injury or expense as a bale of cotton, or chest of indigo, 
until they are brought to the hammer. The prisoners, innocent or 
guilty, are kept for months in confinement before they can be brought 
to a hearing ; during which time they are shut up in a crowded 
prison, where death not unfrequently overtakes them before the 
judge has time to inquire whether they have committed any fault. 
Such is the “ slow and dear justice” which the East India monopo- 
lists boast of meting out to their subjects; a system which affords 
conspirators and villains an opportunity of destroying the innocent 
and sheltering the guilty, in a manner that “threatens to turn the 
administration of justice into a public scourge.” 7 

Nothing more need be said as to the advantages of slow justice: 
it is worse than none at all. As to the advantage of expensive jus- 
tice, we have before us the recorded opinion of the Moorshedabad 
Court of Appeal and Circuit, and of Sir Henry Strachey, an authority 
the weight of which none will dispute. In answer to the interrogatory, 
whether litigation had been checked by the fees paid to Government 
on the institution of suits, and the expense of vakeel’s fees, on exhibits 
and stamps? the judge referred to, declares that— 

The increased expense of law-suits had never been found to check 
litigiousness ; on the contrary, it has been generally observed that litigation 
is encouraged thereby, in the hope that the certainty of the expense, added 
to the uncertainty of the result, might deter parties from defending even 
their just rights. 

Sir Henry Strachey says : 

If what I have understood is true, that (in consequence of the judicial 
tax) suits in the Dewanney Adawlut are prevented from accumulating as 
heretofore, it is not because the litigious only are deterred from prosecuting, 
since a man is deterred from sustaining expense in proportion as he is poor, 
not as he is /itigivus. Nothing else can be inferred from the fact, than that 
the charges of prosecution are so exact/y calculated, and the fees and stamp- 

_duties so judiciously contrived, as to enable the cvuurts to administer justice 
to all who can afford to pay for it. 

In fact, the authors of really litigious suits are the men best able to 
support exorbitant costs; and it is the glorious uncertainty of the 
law, or, in other words, the gross defectiveness of the administration 
of justice, which tempts them to embark in this lottery with the view 
of over-reaching their poorer neighbours. Here, then, is the radical 
evil in our system, for which the only possible cure is a punchayet. 
On this subject we might adduce a host of evidence, which all points 
to that remedy ; but we shall be content at present with that of the 
high authority we have just quoted, (Sir Henry Strachey ;) and let 
the reader bear in mind the multitude of causes that are every day 
to be decided, with the perplexity and confusion in which they must 
involve a European judge administering justice to a strange people in 
a foreign tongue, without almost any clue to guide him through the 








7 Fifth Report, p. 69. 
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endless labyrinth. Sir Henry Strachey thus states the results of his 
own personal experience : 


In the course of trials, the guilty very often, according to the best of my 
observation, escape conviction. Sometimes an atrocious robbery or murder 
is sworn to, and in all appearance clearly established by the evidence on 
the part of the prosecution; but when we come to the defence, an «alibi is 
set up, and though we are inclined to disbelieve it, if two or three witnesses 
swear consistently to such adibi, and elude every attempt to catch them in 
prevarication or contradiction, we are thrown into doubt, and the prisoners 
escape. 

Very frequently the witnesses on the part of the prosecution swear to 
facts in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of fully convicting the 
accused, when, if they had simply stated what they saw and knew, their 
testimony would have been sutlicient. They frequently, under an idea that 
the proof may be thought defective by those who judge according to the 
regulations, and that the accused will escape, wreak their vengeance upon 
the witnesses who appear against them, and exaggerate the facts in such a 
manner, that their credit is utterly destroyed. 

Witnesses have generally each a long story to tell; they are seldom few 
in number, and often differ widely in character, castes, habits and education. 
Thrice over, viz. to the darogah, the magistrate, and the court of circuit, 
they relate tediously and minutely, but not accurately, a variety of things 
done and said. Numerous variations and contradictions occur, and are 
regarded with cautious jealousy, though in reality they seldom furnish a 
reasonable presumption of falsehood. 

But who shall distinguish between mistake and imposture? What judge 
can distinguish the exact truth, among the numerous inconsistencies of the 
Natives he examines? How often do those inconsistencies proceed from 
causes very different from those suspected by us? How often from sim- 
plicity, fear, embarrassment in the witness? How often from our own 
ignorance and impatience ? 

We cannot wonder that the Natives are aware of our suspicious and 
incredulous tempers. They see how difficult it is to persuade us to believe 
a true story, and accordingly endeavour to suit our taste with a_fa/se one. 

I have no doubt, that previously to their examination as witnesses, they 
frequently compare notes together, and consult upon the best mode of 
making their story appear probable to the gentleman, whose wisdom it 
cannot be expected should be satisfied with an artless tale—whose sagacity 
is so apt to imagine snares of deception in the most perfect candour and 
simplicity. 

We cannot but observe, that a story, long before it reaches us, often 
acquires the strongest features of artifice and fabrication. There is almost 
always something kept back, as unfit for us to hear, lest we should form 
an opinion unfavourable to the veracity of the witness. It is most painful 
to reflect how very often witnesses are afraid to speak the truth in our 
cutcherries. 

We cannot study the genius of the people in its own sphere of action. 
We know little of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
amusements, their trades, castes, or any of those national and individual 
characteristics which are essential to a complete knowledge of them. 
Every day affords us examples of something new and surprising, and we 
have no principle to guide us in the investigation of facts, except an extreme 
diffidence of our opinion; a consciousness of inability to judge of what 
is probable or improbable. 
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Sometimes we see the most unfair means taken by informers and thief- 
takers to detect and apprehend the accused. We find confessions extorted 
and witnesses suborned ; at the same time we think the accused guilty, and 
the prosecution fails, merely because the unfair play used against them leads 
us to suspect more. 

When we recollect the extreme uncertainty to us of every fact which 
depends on the credit of the Natives to support it, who can wonder that a 
very slight circumstance should turn the scale in the prisoner’s favour, and 
that, while we think innocence possible, we hesitate to condemn to death 
or transportation ? 

I do not speak of these things with any view of proposing a remedy. If 
the mind is not convinced of guilt, an acquittal must follow ; and we have 
nothing left to do but to lament that a robbery or a murder took place, and 
that justice has failed to overtake the offenders. 

I have no new rules to propose, for the conduct of trials in the criminal 
courts, or for admitting or believing evidence. I am inclined to think no 
new rules of evidence can serve any purpose, but to embarrass the courts, 
and create new obstacles to the conviction of the guilty. 

The evil I complain of is extensive, and, I fear, irreparable. The difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood, among the Natives, may be 
ascribed, I think, chiefly to our want of connexion and intercourse with 
them; to the peculiarity of their manners and habits; their excessive igno- 
rance of our characters ; and our almost equal ignorance of theirs. 


This intelligent judge wisely declined proposing any new rules of 
evidence, well knowing that the defect lay not in the forms of proce- 
dure, but in the instrument of justice itself. He felt that nothing but 
the aid of Native jurors, or assessors, could answer the ends of 
justice. 

Europeans (he elsewhere declares) in our situation, are necessarily ill 
qualified to perform the duties required of us as judges or assessovs. 
Nothing is more common, even efter a minute and laborious investigation 
of evidence on both sides, for the judge to be left in utter doubt respecting 
the points at issue. This proceeds chiefly from our imperfect connexion 
with the Natives, and our scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their 
manners, customs end languages. Within these few years, too, they have 
attained a sort of legal knowledge, as it is called, that is to say, a skill in 
the arts of collusion, intrigue, perjury, and subornation, which enables them 
to et as and baflle us with infinite facility. This facility has introduced, 
and extensively established of late years, professions heretofore almost un- 
known in India; namely, those of informers, sharpers, intriguers, suborners 
and false witnesses, whose sole occupation is that of preying upon their 
fellow-creatures, and whose long career of impunity convinces them that 
honesty is the worst policy. 

In this manner, as we have again and again declared, the British 
rulers of India, instead of improving or enlightening, are, by a vicious 
policy, degrading and demoralizing the Hindoos, notwithstanding all 
their hollow professions of a regard for their temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

The obvious and natural remedy for all these evils is the restoration 
of the punchayet, the abolition of which by us has afforded an inlet to 
this deluge of vice and corruption in society. Every approach already 
made to this antient and revered system, in any part of India, has 
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been attended with the most signal success. One of the judicial re- 
forms of Lord Cornwallis, in 1793, was the appointment of Native 
commissioners to try all suits under the sum of fifty rupees. We 
have before shown the immense weight of business of which they re- 
lieve the courts ; and as to their efficiency, Sir Henry Strachey testi- 
fies that— 

The commissioner decides with perfect facility a vast number of causes. 
He is perfectly acquainted with the language, the manners, and even the 
persons and characters, of almost all who come before him. Hence perjury 
1s very uncommon in his court. I am perfectly convinced (le adds) that a 
Native of common capacity will, after a little experience, examine witnesses, 
and investigate the most intricate case with more temper and perseverance, 
and with more ability and effect, than almost any European. 

These commissioners sit from morning till night, on a mat, under a 
shed or hut, or in the porch of a house, incommoded by the heat or 
crowds which surround them, listening to and understanding every 
body, and patiently developing the merits of every petty suit with in- 
credible labour and patience. While the European judges receive se- 
veral thousands a year, these persons, who bear the burden and heat of 
the day, are hardly allowed a bare subsistence, to save them from 
the pressing temptations of want. Seeing they discharge their func- 
tions so creditably even in that low and depressed condition, what 
would they not doif stimulated toimprove their minds by the prospect 
ot liberal reward ? 

Great, however, as the advantages of such commissioners un- 
doubtedly are, from their possessing the important quality of discri- 
mination, yet, as being servants paid or appointed by the Government, 
liable to the suspicion of corruption or of subserviency to other public 
officers, they are not to be compared in point of merit with the pun- 
chayet. But all the arguments of Sir Henry Strachey in favour of 
the one, apply equally tothe other ; and Sir John Malcolm’s testimony 
as to the etheacy of this system in Central India, is still more decisive : 

The condition of that country, and the mixed administration of immedi- 
ate rule and general control over dependent states, was thought to afford a 
good opportunity of judging how far punchayets could be employed in that 
difficult system of government. The result of the experiment was satisfac- 
tory: the knowledge and discrimination which some of the members dis- 
played on the trial, and the distinctness of the grounds on which the court 
made up its judgment, were surprising. There was in no instance any 
cause to suspect these courts of partiality, much less of corruption. 

Though the nature of many of the cases led to the most laborious 
and minute re-examination of facts, no instance occurred in which it 
was necessary to reverse the original decree ; there was no appeal from 
a decision which did not do credit tothem. Many complaints brought 
before the local officers were withdrawn when submitted to a punch- 
ayet, from a consciousness in the complainant that he could not sub- 
stantiate his charges by any good evidence, and a conviction that 
fabricated statements could not pass that ordeal. Men who had 
advanced false claims or accusations continually, came forward after 
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the punchayet had assembled, with a written acquittal of those they 
had meant to injure, and might easily, perhaps, have ruined, before a 
less discriminative court. This isthe true way to discourage litigious- 
ness ; not by the imposition of heavy fees and taxes, which operate as 
a denial of justice to the poor and honest suitor. 

Having said thus much of the suitableness of the punchayet for 
Bengal and Central India, we shall now quote the highest authority 
as to the Madras territory. Sir Thomas Munro states that— 


No Native thinks that justice has been done where it is not adopted ; and 
in appeals of cases formerly settled, whether under a Native government or 
that of the Company, previous to the establishment of the courts, the rea- 
son assigned in almost every instance was, that the decision was not given 
by a punchayet, but by a public officer, or by persons acting under his in- 
fluence, or sitting in his presence. The Native who has a good cause, always 
applies for a punchayet, while he that has a bad one, seeks the decision of a 
collector or a judge, because he knows that it is easier to deceive them. 


No higher authorities can be quoted in favour of an institution 
which has every thing to recommend it: great antiquity and eminent 
usefulness, the convenience of the Government, and the veneration of 
the people. Mr. Tucker in his late work urges two objections to it, 
which we shall just notice: he says, first, “* that it is an institution 
rather suited to a rude state of society, and which would seem scarcely 
adapted toa more advanced state of civilization ;” and again, “it 
should be the study of Government to give our Native subjects the 
most perfect institutions, which may be compatible with the existing 
state of society among them.” That is, the poor natives of India are 
either too far advanced, or too far back for any privilege that is really 
valuable! If it be proposed to give them the liberty of the press, they 
are declared to be several thousand years behind it. Now, when pun- 
chayets are recommended, suddenly this wonderful people are pro- 
nounced to be much too civilized to receive them! But, says Mr. 
Tucker, “ the advocates of the punchayet may perhaps be surprised 
to learn that their favourite institution has been tried upon a large 
scale in modern times, and the experiment is considered to have en- 
tirely failed.” He refers to the system of arbitration introduced 
with the French revolution, when all questions of jurisprudence were 
referred to voluntary arbiters, and from their contradictory decisions 
much confusion followed. But we deny that this is a case in point, or 
that punchayet-arbitration, applied to intricate questions of law, and 
not issues of fact, was ever intended by philosophical writers on India. 
Mr. Tucker himself may be surprised to learn, thatan experiment much 
more similar has been tried on a very large scale, in a country 
very near to France, and is considered to have completely succeeded ; 
we mean in England, where the jury, our punchayet, are often judges 
of the law, as well as the fact. 

Sir John Malcolm has proposed a plan for introducing the pun- 
chayets into Central India, whichis given in the Appendix to thesecond 
volume of his last work. As that must already be in the hands of many 
of our readers, we need not enter into its details, We have great satis- 
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faction, however, in stating that he admits the principle of the members 
being chosen by the suffrages of the people. Though we see no pos- 
sible objection to this plan, and agree with the President of the Board 
of Control, that if the name or form of punchayet be more agree- 
able to the natives of India, that itself is a strong ground of preference ; 
yet, in other respects, we cannot but regard the jury system introduced 
in Ceylon as a model which ought to be followed, so far as it may be 
compatible with the notions and circumstances of the different tribes 
in Continental India. ‘The name of punchayet might at all events be 
preserved ; and also perhaps the number, in regard to small causes, as 
being more convenient, From this, an appeal might be allowed to a 
punchayet of greater number and respectability, in causes above a 
certain amount. But whatever modifications of torm may be adopted, 
let the essence of the institution be preserved. Let the rank of punch 
bea title of honour, conferred on the most worthy, by the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens ; let the members be fairly chosen, either by lot, (by 
far the best mode,) or by the mutual election of the parties, with a 
president appointed by the court; let submission to this tribunal be 
made obligatory, and its decision binding as a decree of the court. 
Then there is no fear that the natives of India, who have submitted 
to lose this revered institution altogether, will, on account of any mi- 
nute points of form, object to its immediate restoration. We ought 
rather to say, that it will be hailed as the greatest blessing we have 
ever conferred upon them ; and do much, as declared by Sir John 
Malcolm, to reconcile them to the many disadvantages of foreign 
domination. 


TO SLEEP. 


Wuat art thou, Sleep, ally of night and dreams ? 
Where is thy natural dwelling? Here thou seem’st 
An alien snatching in a foreign land 

Thy birth-right blessings. Oft I mark thy care 

At drowsy evening to secure thy couch 

From horrid things, that, e’en in civilized lands, 
Stalk forth at midnight. Why does thy pale taper 
Pry in the angles of thy chamber, Sleep ? 

Why dost thou press those bolts? Those careful keys 
Turn in their sockets? Does thy mother Darkness 
Teem with some fearful kindred that would prey 
Upon thy silent hours? Ah! what is he 

That stands wit bloody knife, and lanthorn dim 
Beside thy pillow? What does he do there? 

Is it some phantom from the fruitful womb 

Of fancy? Or some fiend begot in hell ! 

Hush !—’Tis a murderer! He peruses close 

Thy heavy lids—stir not—be still as death— 
Grasp fast thy dreams another golden minute, 

The magnet of his soul will draw him off ; 

Thy gold!—He’s gone. Thy rifled coffers yawn— 
But life is partner of thy pillow still, 
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No. VI. 


Excursion from the Harbour to the Town of Milo, one 
of the Islands of the Greek Archipelago. 


Tuo0vGH it was now in the sultry month of August, the air was fresh 
and cool, in consequence of the brisk gale that blew from the northward, 
which was extremely favourable for our intended excursion over the 
island of Milo. We accordingly took an early breakfast, and at 
eight a.m. left the ship in charge of one of the Greek pilots, and at 
nine landed at the watering-place, formed from the ruins of some 
antient baths, a great number of which lie on the skirts of the shore, 
indicating the former prosperity and domestic luxury of its inhabi- 
tants. Several asses and guides having been sent down to us by the 
Greeks who were on board our vessel on the preceding day, we 
mounted them astride, according to the English fashion, which ap- 
peared highly diverting to the islanders, this mode of riding being 
unusual among them; and we soon found, indeed, that it was by 
no means suited to the construction of their saddles and furniture. 
We accordingly adopted their own mode of sitting with the left arm 
toward the animal’s head, and the feet hanging over the right side, 
resting in grass rope stirrups. As we advanced up the mountain 
which we were ascending, the propriety of the mode of riding in- 
variably observed here, became more apparent, as it frequently hap- 
pened that the animals passed through a sort of rut, or channel, cut 
through solid rock, where the width barely allowed the rider to pass 
without touching its sides, so that we were frequently obliged to hold 
up both feet, in a horizontal direction, level with the animal’s back, to 
prevent their being bruised between its sides and the rock, which 
could hardly be avoided by any other mode. 

The ride from the shore of the harbour to the town of Milo, a dis- 
tance of two miles only, occupied about an hour and a half. It was 
over such roads as it would be perfectly impossible for any English 
horse to travel. In some places, the asses had to walk literally upon 
the edge of a precipice, where the least false step would consign 
them and their riders to inevitable destruction ; yet the confidence of 
the Greeks in the steady tread of these animals is such, as to make 
them trot on without the least care or apprehension. From the sum- 
mit of one of the hills we enjoyed an extensive view of the island. It ap- 
peared, in general, mountainous, without being rocky or barren. Besides 
several beautiful valleys and plains, which display the most abundant 
fertility, and produce corn in great plenty, the mountains possess a 
rich soil of considerable depth; and the wild luxuriance of unforced 
vegetation proves its productive qualities. ‘The order of their culti- 
vation is thus: the plains and valleys are appropriated to corn land, 
the southern slopes of the hills form their vineyards, the northern pra- 
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duce their cotton, and on the summits and inaccessible crags their 
goats and mountain-sheep browse upon the heath, while their oxen 
and asses graze upon the flat land that skirts the shores of the har- 
bour. Their harvest of corn was already in, and the cattle now fed 
upon the stalks of the reaped corn. Their vintage was commenced, 
and the grapes in the highest perfection. Their vines are planted in 
the same manner as in Spain and Portugal, but the fruit is certainly 
superior. Their cotton was in a forward state. It is the first species 
gossypium herbaceum, or common herbaceous cotton, with an her- 
baceous stalk about two feet high, when full grown, branching up- 
wards; fine-lobed smooth leaves, and yellow flowers from the ends of 
the branches, succeeded by roundish capsules full of seed and cotton. 
Their corn, ground by windmills, affords them sutlicient for their own 
consumption, and about equally as much for exportation or sale. 
Their asses are-of excellent quality, and in great numbers, their 
average price being from eight to ten dollars: these are used for 
every purpose of labour and tillage. Their oxen are small, but of 
good quality, as well as their sheep and goats. Of all these, they 
have a surplus beyond their own consumption, which they generally 
sell to vessels touching here for pilots. The price of a good ox is 
from fifteen to twenty dollars; of a sheep, two to three dollars ; and 
of a goat, one dollar andahalf. The grapes furnish them with very 
pleasant wine, which they sell from two to three dollars per barrel ; 
and their cotton is manufactured by the women, and forms almost 
every garment of their apparel. Notwithstanding the productive 
qualities of the soil, at least nine-tenths of the island lay waste and 
uncultivated, which, as far as we could learn, did not arise from the 
indolence of the inhabitants, but from the want of capital and popu- 
lation to improve it. 

It was nearly eleven when we reached the town, at the foot of 
which we alighted, as our animals could proceed no further. The 
old town of Milo stood near the sea-shore, but being subject to the 
depredations of the pirates of the Morea, who frequently landed in 
large parties, and ransacked its habitations, the islanders retreated 
for safety to the summit of one of their highest hills commanding the 
entrance to the harbour. This mountain terminates in a sharp point, 
and around it the town is built. The entrance is through an arched 
gateway, to which we ascended by a flight of steps. ‘The streets, if 
such they may be called, are barely wide enough for two persons to 
pass each other, and are all so steep as to form flights of steps, which 
are roughly hewn out of the rock for the ease of walking; indeed 
many of them would be impassable without such aids, as their eleva- 
tion is from forty to fifty degrees. There are about a hundred houses, 
all built in the same style, of large stones, without being squared even 
in the front, and having no cement. They consist of one room only, 
about twenty-five feet square, having a stone floor, plastered walls 
nicely white-washed, and a flat roof formed by cross beams of wood 
covered with straw matting, and over that a thick covering of mortar. 
Their windows are small, and without glass, having wooden shutters 
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to exclude the rain and wind. At one end of the room stands the 
bed, having two posts of cane, two of the sides touching the wall; 
round this is drawn a white cotton curtain, sometimes with a fanciful 
border. The bed itself is of straw, and all the bedding and furniture 
of their own cotton. The walls were invariably ornamented with re- 
ligious pictures of the most grotesque kind; such, indeed, as could 
only be produced by a superstitious fancy, an unskilful pencil, and an 
execrable taste. Some idea may he formed of the steepness of their 
streets from this peculiarity in their buildings, that the top of one 
house forms an exact level with the bottom of the other above it, and 
each house having a door that lets out into this space, the top of 
one dwelling forms a level walk for its next, or upper neighbour, 
where they often sit to enjoy their wine and tobacco. 

After being gazed at by all the women and children of the place, we 
at length reached the Consul’s house. It was similar in every respect 
to the others, or distinguished only by the cleanliness of its interior, 
and the neatness of its arrangement. We were received by a jolly- 
looking old man, apparently about seventy years of age, who spoke 
English very intelligibly, as he bade us welcome; and after taking 
some wine and fruit, we were joined by our visitors of the preceding 
day. The old man, whom I took to be seventy, was, as I afterwards 
learnt, nearly 100 years of age; yet he possessed the vigour, activity, 
and good-humour of an English farmer at sixty. He was the father 
of twenty-five children, all resident in the island, and whose descend- 
ants had so well followed his example, that it was computed that half 
the population, at least, had sprung from his loins! The Consul and 
the priest were among his sons, the former of whom was gone to 
Smyrna on business. It was impossible to look on this venerable old 
patriarch, whose well-filled skin and rosy face bore witness to the 
quality of his cheer, without feeling a desire to know something of 
his history; and insinuating my inquiries in the most delicate manner 
I could, [ learnt the following particulars : 

The old man, whose name was Antonio Mitchello, was born in the 
island of Milo, in the year 1715, of Greek parents. At the early age 
of nine years, he went to sea on board a Greek vessel, and continued 
to trade to all the ports in the Mediterranean for a long series of years, 
during which time he married, and settled at Milo. After this he 
became a pilot, and was a long while employed in piloting British 
vessels, and cruising in ships of warthrough the Archipelago. At the age 
of seventy he retired from the sea service, and returned to his family. 
The harbour of Milo being often visited by British vessels, his attach- 
ment to that nation induced him to call himself their Consul; and 
Englishmen always found a welcome at his house. I could not learn 
that he ever had an appointment from Government ; nevertheless, he 
filled this station in a manner calculated to conciliate the esteem of 
all who visited him, and at length resigned it to his son. The anchor- 
age-fee of three dollars, paid by all vessels entering the port, entitles 
their officers to the freedom of his table, which they visit as often 
as they please, without any additional charge. 

Oriental Herald, Vol, 8, 21 
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About noon, a second party from the ships in the harbour reached 
the town, consisting of the commander of one of his Majesty’s ships, 
with a traveller who was his passenger ; two captains of merchant ves- 
sels, and two English ladies and an infant. After resting a few mi- 
nutes to recover trom the fatigue of the journey, we all followed the 
old gentleman to pay our visists to his descendants, and called at al- 
most every house in the town, making but a short stay in each, yet 
taking wine at every one, the omission of which we were told would 
be construed into disrespect. 

At one of their houses, an occurrence took place, which for a mor 
ment disturbed the harmony of the scene, though it produced no seriy 
ous effect. The infant of one of the English ladies had particularly 
excited the attention of all the Greek women, who strove to outvie 
each other in their expressions of tenderness towards it, and one of 
them who was nursing a child of her own, as a mark of fondness, 
suckled the little stranger at her breast. The English lady, perceiving 
it, rushed from her chair, tore the infant from the bosom of the Greek, 
and overcome with agitation, had scarcely time toreach her seat, be- 
fore she swooned away. It is impossible to describe the surprise of 
the Greeks at such an unexpected incident. They silently looked at 
each other, with the wild stare of astonishment, until surprise gave 
way to indignation, and they unanimously considered it an insult of 
the grossest kind. ‘The Greek woman expostulated through the me- 
dium of Mitchello, who acted as interpreter, and asked whether the 
lady doubted the purity of her milk, or the chastity of her conduct ; 
the former, she said, was ‘‘ as unmixed as the rain of heaven,” and 
the latter, ‘‘ as white as the snow of the mountain.” These were her 
literal expressions. One of the party endeavoured to appease her by 
saying that the English mother was in the act of weaning her infant, 
and wished to deprive it of the breast altogether, which was the only 
excuse that could be admitted ; although, the infant being only four 
months old, many of them seemed to doubt the truth of this story. The 
good nature of these people soon however restored the harmony that 
had been thus disturbed. 

At two o'clock we returned to the Consul’s house, where a dinner was 
prepared for us, to which we sat down with the males of the family 
only. On asking whether the females of the house would not honour 
us with their company, we were answered that they were always 
taught to consider themselves superlatively honoured by being allowed 
to wait upon their superiors, the men !—and that no one would be 
guilty-of such presumption as to eat at the same table! It may be 
imagined how such a doctrine was relished by our fair countrywomen, 
They inveighed against it with all bitterness, while the gentlemen did 
not omit so favourable an opportunity of illustrating, by this contrast, 
the value of the privileges enjoyed in European society. 

Our dinner consisted of excellent soup, made from a neck of veal, 
thickened with rice, eggs, and vegetables; roasted and boiled fowls, 
which are sold at about Yd. each, and roasted partridges, equal in qua- 
lity and size to those in England, and so plentiful here, that they are 
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sold at 2d, and 3d. sterling each. This was followed by a desert of 
melons, grapes, &c., and the wine of Milo formed our beverage, 

The Consul’s wife and daughters all waited at table. Their fea- 
tures were quite of the antique cast, regular, and gravely expressive, 
their eyes large, dark, and animated, teeth white and even, and com- 
plexions browned by the sun. ‘The same style of countenance seemed 
to prevail, though there were very few that could be called handsome. 
The dress is usually a sort of jerkin or jacket, that fits close to the 
body with sleeves like a shirt, a pair of drawers, and a petticoat that 
reaches no farther than the knees, with an opening before and behind, 
white stockings, high-heeled shoes, the upper part of which barely 
cover the toes, the quarter cut away like a morning slipper, with a 
kind of shawl that covers all the hair, and wraps round the head and 
neck. The ladies of the house had, however, arrayed themselves in 
their holiday suit, which, though to us ridiculously grotesque, was rich 
and expensive, and could not have cost less than from 150/, to 200J. 
each, from the profusion of gold and stones about them. Their shoes 
were of crimson velvet, emboidered with gold, a sharp point just covering 
the toes, with a very high heel, and the quarters of the shoe cut away 
level with the sole. Their stockings were scarlet or purple velvet, or 
cloth, richly worked with gold and silver flowers in devices, and pad. 
ded with cotton on the inside, to fill out the small of the leg, equal in bulk 
to the calf, and make it look the same size from the knee to the ancle, 
which they consider very handsome! Their drawers and petticoat of 
white cotton were trimmed at the edges, round the openings before 
and behind with a worked gold border; their jacket and sleeves of the 
same, A rich stomacher of crimson or purple velvet, elegantly em- 
broidered with gold, a fine muslin apron reaching to the knees, inlaid 
with lace, and bordered with gold, a muslin head-dress confined by 
gold worked bands, and some device of fancy forming a knot on the 
crown of the head. On every finger was one or more rings of gold, 
pearl, or stone, and round the neck were suspended gold chains, crosses, 
medals, and trinkets, that could not have weighed less than eighteen 
or twenty ounces. Some of the children of five or six years old only 
were dressed in this way, and appeared to feel no small degree of 
pride at surveying those costly trappings. I know not what opinion 
they could form of our ladies, whose dresses hardly exceeded one~ 
fiftieth part of the value of theirs. Their surprise, however, was per- 
fectly reciprocal, and they stared at each other very mutually. 

I ventured to ask the old gentleman how it was, that in an island 
where there was so little wealth, the people could provide themselves 
such expensive garments ; which he answered, by saying, that from 
their cradles to their coffins, the making. of the ‘‘ wedding-dress,” for 
so he called this, formed the chief object of their pursuit. The money 
gained by their surplus produce was chiefly spent in this; and while 
their husbands and fathers (most of whom are pilots) brought them 
the materials from Constantinople and Smyrna, the whole of their 
leisure was employed in working them. Dresses, thus formed, were 
left from mother to daughter in endless succession, and as they were 
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seldom worn, yet augmented in value by every succeeding possessor, 
they gradually arrived at perfection. One of those worn by his grand- 
daughter, was nearly 200 years old, and still in excellent preservation. 

After dinner, it was proposed that we should visit a bride and bride- 
groom, who were this morning united, and witness the dancing and 
other festivities of the day, but just as we were on the eve of depart- 
ing, a messenger arrived, saying that one of the guests being taken 
suddenly ill, the company had broken up out of respect to the feelings 
of her friends. We could not but admire the motive, though every one 
of the party seemed to feel the disappointment very poignantly, and 
more particularly the English ladies, who had promised themselves 
much pleasure from the novelty of the scene. 

While we remained, the old man amused us with a history of the 
various ornaments that hung around his walls ; for in every country he 
had visited, he had procured some curiosity, and now displayed them 
as trophies of his former toils. Among other things, he had a set of 
large brass dishes, about twelve or fifteen feet in circumference, and 
one foot in depth, such as were used in the antient days of Venice, 
from whence he brought them; and among his pictures were the 
death of Nelson, and a Greek painting of a female saint killing the 
devil with a hammer. This last was a great curiosity, as the devil 
was represented under a form totally different from any I had ever 


seen, and such as it is perfectly impossible to describe. 
During the afternoon we were visited by all the town. There 


seemed literally to be no distinction of persons. The men came in, 
sat a few moments, smoked their pipes, gratified their curiosity, and 
then departed, followed by others in endless succession. The women 
came in groups of five or six, and the room was always crowded with 
children, who prattled, laughed, and seemed highly entertained. ~ 

At four we took leave of them, and descended the hill, followed 
by the multitude, till passing the arched gateway through which we 
entered, we found a troop of asses waiting for us. When the ladies 
were firmly seated, aud all things adjusted, we commenced our pro- 
cession down the mountain, and I am sure the gravest muscles 
would have been forced into a smile to witness such a cavalcade, if 
riding on asses might be so termed. Some of the man-of-war’s crew 
led the van, and, having sacrificed freely to the jolly god, to use their 
own phrase, “ carried a heavy press of sail.” Next followed the 
Lieutenant, their commander, with his dogs and gun, which he 
brought in hopes of finding partridges; the ladies were placed in the 
centre, and our own party brought up the rear. Half the children in 
the town, at least, followed; and the alarm of the English ladies in 
the dangerous passes of the road —the solicitude of the gentlemen for 
their safety—the bawling of the Greek guides, and the shouting 
of the children, formed altogether a scene of the most ludicrous 
description. A 

About six we reached the beach, and from thence embarked on 
board our respective ships in the harbour. 

On the following morning we again had early visitors, with whom 
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we were enabled to converse freely, having the pilot, who spoke good 
Italian, for our interpreter. From these we learnt many interesting 
particulars relative to the island, which, added to those furnished by 
a recollection of its history, furnished materials for the following brief 
sketch of its antient and present condition :-— 

Some centuries before Christ, Milo was a flourishing republic, but 
having refused its assistance to Greece, when it was invaded by the 
Persians, the Athenians, after repulsing the invaders, attacked the 
islanders, and, after several repulses, at last entirely overthrew them ; 
when, as a punishment, all the men who had escaped the sword were 
carried into Attica. At the close of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians being subdued by the Lacedemonians, Milo was restored 
to its liberty. It was afterwards taken by the Romans, and has ever 
since shared the fate of the Eastern empire; so that for some centuries 
the Greeks have been slaves in a country from which they often car- 
ried their arms into that of their present lords. 

Tournefort, in 1700, describes the island as possessing 20,000 
inhabitants ; and Sutherland says, that at the commencement of that 
century it contained seventeen churches, and eleven chapels, and 
that the whole space from the town to the harbour, a distance of 
about two miles, was laid out in beautiful gardens. The number 
of inhabitants since that time, principally from the oppression of the 
Turks, is reduced to one-tenth part of that number at most. The 
churches and chapels still remain, but these, it must be understood, 
are the meanest little hovels that can be imagined: a room from 
twelve to twenty feet square, built of rough stones without cement, 
having a flat roof like their houses, the entrance through a door that 
would disgrace an English barn, the interior plastered and white- 
washed, a common table for an altar, on which stands a crucifix and 
two brass candlesticks, and five or six paltry pictures and prints, 
pasted or nailed to the walls without a frame. Many of these churches 
would not contain more than a dozen persons at once, and al! that 
distinguishes them from the dwellings is the cross at the door, With 
respect to the state of cultivation, that also has fallen off with the 
decrease of population, and spots once fertile are now lying waste and 
uncultivated. 

The Turkish maxims of conquest are, that the lives as well as pro- 
perty of their captives are for ever at their disposal, and thus the 
Grand Signor, as an act of grace, aifords them a temporary emanci- 
pation every year—setting a price on their heads, which they must 
redeem by payment, or submit to the scymitar. The capitation tax 
varies, At present it is fifty piastres, or about two guineas, per head. 
Besides this, the Turks exact from them a sixth part of all their pro- 
ductions—catile, corn, cotton, wine, &c. ; to collect which, the Capitan 
Bashaw, or Turkish Admiral, pays them a visit once a year. 

The inhabitants are all Greeks. A Turk would scarcely risk him- 
self among them alone, as there are few who would not think it a 
merit to despatch him. They have no governor or judge; but are 
forbidden the use of fire-arms and ammunition, or any sort of weapon, 
all which they are obliged to conceal when the Turks visit them, as 
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to be found possessing them would most probably cost them the 
forfeiture of their heads. 

Notwithstanding this, they live in a state of the most complete 
republicanism that can be imagined. Every man being his own 
builder and his own farmer, with the assistance of his sons, or 
younger brothers, raises his cotton, cattle, corn and wine, while the 
females of the family manufacture and make every article of apparel 
for both sexes, even the men’s shoes of goat's skin. There is thus 
but little occasion for money, and debt is unknown among them. 
There is no one who practises any mechanic art, such as carpenter, or 
mason, nor is there any shop or store for vending articles of any kind. 
They have neither governor, judge, nor officer of any description. The 
priests regulate their religious affairs, and the old Antonio Mitchello, 
being the father of half the town, is generally arbitrator in their tem- 
poral differences, which are, however, but very few. 

The climate, and the elevated situation of their town, added to an 
active and temperate manner of living, makes them both robust and 
healthy, and they appear to be extremely vivacious and good 
humoured, fond of singing and dancing to an excess, and, while 
enjoying their pipe, which they use after every meal, enlivening the 
dull monotony of their puffs with some witty tale. 

The island itself is about fifty miles in circumference, and contains 
one of the finest harbours that can be imagined. It is at least fifteen 
miles round, nearly circular in form, and has all depths of water, from 
one to fifty fathoms, excellent holding ground, and so completely 
land-locked, that when within it, the entrance cannot be perceived ; 
thus affording shelter from all winds, and being capable of contain- 
ing in safety a thousand sail of ships at once. 


SONG—-OH! HOW POOR ARE worDs! 


On ! how poor are words 
To paint the hues of bliss, 
The fluttering joys warm love affords, 
The burning kiss, 
The pressure sweet 
When soft hands meet, 
The glance at parting given, 
More bright than showery beams that greet 
The evening heaven, 
When sinking down with swift retreat !— 


To picture memory’s tears 
O'er joys departed shed, 
The shadows of our former years 
That round our head 
Hover in dreams 
With doubtful gleams 
Revealing life’s bright spring, ° 
Like glimpses caught of distant streams 
Beneath Night’s wing, 
When twinkling planets scant.their beams ! Bron. 
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PLAN FOR ABOLISHING HUMAN SACRIFICES IN INDIA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—I am glad to observe that you have been endeavouring 
to excite a little of the attention of the selfish public of England 
to the subject of burning widows in India. It is, indeed, high 
time. None of the conquerors who preceded us in that country, 
ever held their power by so strong a gripe as ourselves ; none ever had 
the means we have of influencing the population: yet, in the better 
times of the Mohammedan government, this horrid practice of widow- 
burning was prohibited; while, in our day, it seems on the increase, 
as the printed papers show, and particularly so in the neighbourhood 
of the seat of our chief Government. 

We are told by the “ official men,” here and abroad, that it would 
be hazardous to our empire in India, if we were plainly and effectually 
to put down cremation of widows, by direct regulations, enforced with 
the strong arm of the judicial, and if need be, of the military power. 
So we were told in my day by the alarmists, in respect to child- 
drowning at Saugor and other holy places of human sacrifice; yet 
Lord Wellesley, by a simple order, and the help of a havildar and 
twelve sepoys, put down the abomination without a murmur. That 
was a proof of what our power could effect in a good cause. 

To show that persuasion, reasoning, and influence, may be equally 
effectual in working out a like result, we have the undeniable testi- 
mony of Colonel Walker and honest Jonathan Duncan, who severally 
persuaded the proudest of the proud Hindoos to give up their heredi- 
tary practice of female child-murder, rooted as it was into all their 
habits and prejudices, and glossed over by a mistaken notion of family 
honour. 

Here, then, are two precedents—one of force, one of persuasion— 
in our own times, and in the same sort of thing as widow- burning, 
besides the more direct precedent afforded by the Mogul kings of 
Delhi, in prohibiting female sacrifices wherever they could. 

But the “ official gentlemen ” tell us, there is a difference between 
child-killing and woman-killing, insomuch as the latter is supposed to 
be a consenting party, while the former cannot be taken to have any 
will of its own. True: yet the difference in this particular is not 
quite so great as persons who have never been in the East, and for 
whose meridian this distinction is calculated, may suppose. 

I am a very old “‘ European Inhabitant,” as we are contemptuously 
called, of Bengal, and though I never had the Company’s license, yet 
I do not think myself a whit the worse evidence in respect of the 
Native character and usages. I do accordingly assure your readers, 
that a woman in India, ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is,-with- 
out exaggeration, little better than a child ; and that, in this particu- 
lar act of burning themselves with their husbands’ bodies, they can 
scarcely be said to have any will of their own. 
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So few are the exceptions, that it may be affirmed universally of 
women in the East, that they are quite infantile, silly, and unedu- 
cated; literally mere playthings and breeders. I abstain, through 
delicacy, from going into any detail on this point. Nothing can be 
more truly debased and sunk than females are, in reference to their 
lords and masters. To each other, they are, by natural consequence, 
brawlers, envious, jealous, desperadoes and cowards by turns; credu- 
lous, bigotted, and superstitious to the last degree ; priest-ridden, of 
course, in proportion. Although a Hindoo woman is not debarred by 
law, like the Moosulmaunee, from showing herself out of doors, (of 
which freedom we see some remnants to this day among the Mabrat- 
tas;) yet, in practice, there is no difference between the respective 
upper classes in this respect; and so perverted are their minds, 
through long and habitual contemplation of a thing in one point of 
view, that they have really no desire to enjoy greater freedom, and 
place their point of honour, indeed, in seclusion. Even a female of 
very middling degree piques herself on sitting behind a purdah.! 

When the husband of a poor foolish woman, such as I have de- 
scribed, dies, look at her situation; mark the consequences in her 
fatal determination to destroy herself; and say, how far she is really 
a free agent. 

She is beset by her male descendants and relations, who covet her 
share of the property, and desire to get rid of the burden of support- 
ing her. 

She is urged by her female relatives to burn for the honour of the 
family, and to secure posthumous reputation, by all the gossips and 
friends of the neighbourhood, to show herself a woman of ten thou- 
sand, the pattern of her sex, &c. &c. 

The wily sleek priests are of course at her elbow, even before the 
breath is out of her husband's body, enjoining her to do her duty as set 
down in their sacred books, and to make a bonfire of herself for the 
glory of God and edification of the pious ; to say nothing of the feasts 
and revels, the raiment and largesses, which fall to the lot of the holy 
fathers themselves on all such occasions of ceremony and rejoicing ! 

Her own reason, if she hasa glimpse of that faculty, shows her but 
a gloomy look-forward for the rest of her life. She must never marry 
again ; she becomes dependent for countenance and bread on others ; 
she sinks at once from the rank of mistress of a household to the low- 
est condition in it, little better than the domestics ; her daughters and 
daughters-in-law, who were under her authority, beeome her mis- 
tresses ; she must fast and mortify and mourn all her days, sleeping 
even on the floor; she becomes, as it were, dead in society, only 
known to exist, but not recognised, by the dole of food and garments 
which she consumes from the store of the reluctant master and mis- 
tress of the household she once ruled. All this she has seen and 
knows. She has experienced the triumphs and enjoyed the insolences 
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in her day; and she now feels that she must suffer in turn the misery 
and humiliation. 

To all this must be added a portion of natural grief for the loss 
of her partner; and, in the transport of sorrow and despair excited 
by adi these things working together at the first moment and burst of 
passion, she suffers herself to be dealt with as her family and advisers 
suggest. Wherein, then, does her case differ very greatly from that 
of the unconscious and unresisting child who is tossed into the Ganges 
to feed the sharks or crocodiles ? 

Some people will smile when I ascribe the long duration of the 
practice of female cremation in India, to so’simple a matter as that 
of the latitude ; yet true it is, nevertheless. If the climate were cold 
enough to permit of a body keeping for a week, then the poor Hindoo 
widow would have some leisure to think and reflect; to see friends 
from a distance, or advise with such; to estimate her ways and 
means ; and, above all, to weigh the sure temporal agonies of being 
roasted on a slow fire, against the questionable ecstacies of absorption 
into the divine essence, promised to her in reward for her heroism. 
But, unluckily, funeral obsequies must be despatched in India within 
a few hours of the demise. 

The regulations of our Government in Bengal, though, doubtless, 
humanely intended, actually have a tendency to aggravate in prac- 
tice this natural evil to the poor widows, of a decomposing climate. 
It is strange, but true! When no one interfered with the broiling of 
widows, any more than with the gobbling up of boys by alligators, or 
the seething of girls almost in their mother's milk; in those “ good 
old times,” the unfortunate widow was not so pressed and hurried to 
give her consent to be roasted ; a few hours sooner or later signified 
nothing : but néw, as the formal written permission of the European 
magistrate must be obtained, no time is to be lost; especially where 
districts are large, and judges not always to be spoken with. Thus, 
as soon as the breath is out of the body, aye, even before the mori- 
bund has taken his actual departure, all the family ‘‘ arrangements ” 
for the impending festivities are completed, ‘ quite snug and com- 
fortable,” and the messengers forthwith despatched to the magis- 
trate’s station, to assure him of the relict’s determination not to sur- 
vive the dear deceased. 

In discussing the facilities of putting an end to this abomination in 
British India, the “ official gentlemen” generally confine their argu- 
ments, however they may state the question at first, to the expediency, 
or otherwise, of interposing the direct authority of law, supported by 
the executive, to forbid at once and for ever this practice. 

But waving this view of the matter, though without admitting 
that widow-burning might not safely be put down at once by prohi- 
bition, how many methods of an indirect nature, more or less etlica- 
cious, might not a discreet government adopt, if it were really anxious 
to get rid of this blot on our name and nation? It seems hard to 
doubt the anxiety and the sincerity of many of the gentlemen in 
office, all of whom seem ready enough to express wishes that the 
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practice could be got rid of. Yet somehow all these cold wishes 
have not advanced us one step towards the accomplishment of our 
object ; and I cannot help doubting if ever they will, unless we keep 
jogging them sharply and frequently from this side of the water. 

How, indeed, can we help doubting the sincerity of men, who, 
with such loud general professions in their mouths about enlightening 
and educating the people of India, and so getting rid of their absurd 
and ferocious superstitions, clap a gag in the people’s mouths, a blind 
on their eyes, and cotton in their ears, by putting down all discussion, 
forbidding communication, breaking up printing presses, and at this 
time of day prohibiting this or that book, like the Jesuits’ ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius.’ Surely, putting out the light is no proof of a wish to 
enlighten ; and the more suspicious it is, because the only Native, as I 
hear of, who had made any considerable use of the press, and who 
must therefore be the chief sufferer under the new “ gagging bill,” is 
that excellent Christian man, Rammohun Roy, who had practically 
proved, by his astonishing publications, that the fullest discussion 
might be freely and safely employed, even on the most tender of sub- 
jects,—religion, caste, and the abuses of the priesthood,—and even 
among the most ignorant and bigotted of mankind, the Hindoos. 

The presumption from this anxious putting down of free debating, 
and of Rammohun Roy, the eloquent and learned opponent of burn- 
ing, necessarily is, that the ‘ official gentlemen” are not sincere in their 
liberal professions. To rebut this fair presumption, we inquire, in 
vain, what proofs have any of them given of their sincerity, by pro- 
posing or enacting measures for even indirectly discouraging viduary 
cremation? The answer is a blank; and we cannot easily resist the 
conclusion, that although there is no lack of cold good wishes for the 
abolition of widow-broiling; yet there is much apathy about it among 
Europeans in authority in India, little disposition to take trouble in 
such bootless matters of Quixotism, and an active dislike to innova- 
tions of any sort, in the gross, and to the public discussing of any de- 
tail questions of legislation and administration, out of the pale of 
their privileged service. 

What, then, would I have done, if J had the power in my hands, 
in order to diminish and gradually to eradicate this opprobium of our 
English name ? 

1. I would get the influential and abler members of the priesthood 
on my side, by assembling a conclave of those most celebrated for 
learning, and holding the highest offices, judicial and other, under the 
Government. These I would consult and talk over, joining with them 
at their board, Mr. Courtenay Smith, and a few such men as he, 
whom the Natives love and respect because of their known disinte- 
restedness and independent spirit, their devotion to truth and jus- 
tice, and their generous disposition to protect and befriend the 
Natives against their oppressors. Be it observed: we know, beyond 
doubt, from the concurrence of the first authorities, Native and 
European, the important fact, that in the oldest and purest times, 
the burning of widows was neither enjoined nor practised. It is an 
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innovation. The more, therefore, that we discuss the matter in the 
proposed “‘ assembly of divines ;” the more we push our researches 
into the sources of their learning and philosophy, the more certain we 
are of bringing about the conclusion we desire. 

To the “ official gentlemen,” I know the bare idea of consulting or 
assembling a dozen of our black subjects ; the faintest notion of giving 
them a shadow of a voice, however small, in governing themselves, 
will be horrifying and alarming. Not ten Europeans, of rank and 
influence, in India, would probably consent to demean themselves by 
sitting in consultation with those over whom they are accustomed 
to domineer and vapour. But Courtenay Smith, if he be not changed 
greatly since ] knew him, is one of the ten: always ready to do good, 
never thinking of himself, or of factitious superiorities, dignities, 
trappings, or complexion, or the like ; his only wish is to do good. 

Why should our absurd white man’s pride make us carry our heads 
so high? Sooner or later, we must come down more to a level with 
eur dusky fellow-citizens, or they will rise to ours! Here is an ocea- 
sion where the co-operation of the two—the talents, weight, and 
energy of the European, with the docility, learning, and influence, 
(over the Natives,) of the Hindoo pundits—might effect a great good 
to mankind with a little trouble. When an old officer, of my ac- 
quaintance, wanted his sepoys to do any thing which he thought they 
would dislike or reject if forced on them, he always assembled his 
Native officers first, proposed the thing to them, begging them to con- 
sult whether they could not meet his (or the commander-in-chief’s) 
wishes in the point proposed, without derogating from caste. He 
never failed of success in any one thing he asked. So it would be 
with the assembly of Courtenay Smiths and Brahmins: if they pro- 
nounced an opinion condemnatory of widow-broiling, it might be put 
down at once by an edict, to accompany the published opinion of the 
eonclave of doctors; but even if this assembly were not to issue a 
decided condemnation of the thing, still that need not hinder the 
Government from pursuing a number of indirect but obvious modes in 
its power, for discouraging and throwing impediments and disagree- 
ables in the way of all who might he engaged in this diabolical 
eookery of women for the future. 

2. 1 would pass a law, peremptorily and effectually putting down 
all compulsion, all aiding and abetting in the act of cremation. God 
forbid that I should prevent even a poor silly woman from going out 
of the world, if she would have her own way, any more than I would 
prevent the frequent self-immolation (which I have witnessed) of 
fanatics, by drowning, at Nuddea, Allahabad, and elsewhere ; or of 
lepers burying themselves alive, as they frequently do. But if | 
was governor of Barataria, no man, woman, or even child, should be 
allowed to lend a direct helping hand, at least, to these acts of lunacy. 
lf a woman chose to go forth to the pile where her husband's body 
was lying, and about to be burnt; if then, not being assisted, not 
bound to the body, not tied to the pile, not held down by green bam- 
boos in bystander’s hands, not surrounded and hindered from escap- 
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ing,—if she chose then and there to heap fuel on her own head, and 
set fire to it herself, 1 would not hinder, but only pity her. But the 
proper officer of justice should be bound to stand by, and see rigorous 
fair play ; and, therefore, to attain this important object, 

3. I would make it imperative in the magistrate of every district, 
or his European deputy, to be personally present at the infernal cere- 
mony, as if it were a judicial execution; of all the particulars of which 
he should be bound to render an exact proces verbal to Government. 

To be sure, there would be many a loud complaint of hardship from 
the ‘‘ gentlemen in office ;” and it is not to be denied that a journey 
of thirty or forty miles at an hour’s warning, (for cold meat does not 
keep in those warm countries,) would be no pleasant thing, in the 
plains of Kishenagur, or the Cossimbazar Island, in the summer sol- 
stice ; but, I must confess, I look with a favourable eye to this very 
irksomeness and suffering, as likely to have no small effect on the 
practice of burning. The tannahdar or darogah of a distant spot, 
where a man may have died, leaving a relict ambitious of burning, 
would give the aspirant but little encouragement to solicit the great 
man, his master’s leave, knowing, as the astute police personage in 
question could not but know, (and they have a marvellous ready tact 
in such matters,) that the consequences would be, a most reluctant 
journey performed by the great man in a burning sun, cursing, all the 
while, the dead both in esse and in posse, and the officious darogah, 
who was the channel of conveying the unwelcome solicitation to ‘“ the 
presence.” From the returns, it would not seem that in any one place 
the suttees are so numerous as to make this proposed personal tax on 
the European judge a very distressing or intolerable duty. There 
will, however, be just enough of “ bore” in the obligation, to give 
the said judge and his myrmidons a considerable bias against trou- 
blesome devotee-widows and their busy mercenary advisers. 

4. As far as the climate permits, I would defer the ceremony of 
burning, and that of consent, and I would environ and clog it with 
sundry petty forms and difficulties. 

No suttee should be allowed till twenty-four hours after the death. 

Not until twelve hours after death, should the widow be allowed to 
express her final and fatal resolution; and this she should be required 
to do, always in person, to the Native police officer, who should then, 
and not before, be bound to forward the application, with all haste, 
to his chief, so that the ceremony should be over within the twenty- 
four hours, if possible. We shall be told that twenty-four hours is 
too long a period in hot weather, and that the body would be offensive, 
and so forth! Here is indeed straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels! Grant that the body is putrid to a loathsome degree, whose 
organs is its condition to offend? Those of the idle or culpable by- 
standers, for a few minutes before it is burnt, or the poor widow's, as 
she embraces it for a few seconds before she and it are consumed 
together? Surely, if its condition is likely to affright or disgust the 
wretched woman from taking it in her arms, or on her lap, (ceremoni- 
als essential in the eyes of the Brahmins,) and if even one suttee in 
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one hundred is thus hindered, the gain were well worth all the noisome 
stenches a hundred fold in the noses of assistants and by-standers, 
aye, and of presiding judges to boot! Even if there be a chance that 
now and then the rapid progress of decay shall make the family and 
friends literally sick of waiting the prescribed time, and induce them 
to burn the body forthwith, to disappoint the expectant widow, I say 
even this chance is worth trying for. 

5. I would take special care that no living creature should profit 
by a dead widow. ‘There is, there can be, no excuse for our tolerat- 
ing a state of inheritance-law, which operates as a bounty to the sur- 
vivors, on the destruction of these poor, helpless, innocent and ignorant 
women, who are but too much stimulated already to self-destruction 
by religious fanaticism, false family pride, sexual enthusiasm, and 
natural grief. Let then a woman, determined on the deed, be free to 
burn ; but let it be proclaimed that all her property, or her share of 
maintenance, to which, had she lived an average period, she would 
have been entitled, shall pass by her natural heirs, and be paid over 
as if an escheat, even to the uttermost farthing, to the collector of the 
district, to be laid out, with the knowledge and advice of a select 
committee of Native jurymen, in roads, bridges, tanks, wells or 
ghauts ; in relieving debtors, or sick in hospitals; or other public 
local purposes. My life on it, you would hear of a marvellous dimi- 
nution of suttees, if you made it nobody's interest that widows should 
be fried! Only let heirs at law and residuary legatees clearly see their 
advantage ultimately, in letting mothers and aunts die quietly in their 
beds, so that jointures may continue in the family instead of being 
forfeited, and you will have no more of the fire and faggot system ! 

6. Lastly, if all this would not compass my end, I would try what 
the positive frowns of Government could do to discountenance these 
human sacrifices. I do not mean in the least that 1 would do any man 
wrong, or deny him his right, but no individual has any right to hold 
particular appointments under Government. The quantity of official 
patronage in the hands of the councils in India, direct and indirect, 
is enormous. It is of course supposed, by the theory of the system 
there as elsewhere, that the public good alone is consulted in the 
distribution of that patronage; and so it is, as frequently, perhaps, as 
in many better governments; still much is distributed, particularly 
of the lower descriptions, to gratify private partialities. I hold it to 
be most legitimate and praiseworthy, in such a system of influence 
and patronage, and with so great and good a public object in view, if 
the administration should resolve that in all competitions for public 
office a preference should be shown to candidates who were known to 
discountenance suttees, over others of opposite sentiments, or in whose 
families human sacrifices should have taken place subsequent to the 
declared abhorrence of such practices by the Government. I doubt 
not any such decided intimation of the sentiments of Government 
would speedily enough bring forward crowds of disclaimers among the 
myriads who are educated, or educating themselves, for public employ- 
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ment in all its branches and degrees, at the metropolis and in the 
provinces,® 

Orders of merit or nobility will surely be introduced before long 
among our Indian fellow-subjects of all castes, by way of helping to 
attach them to our regimen, which God knows has little enough in it 
at present to allure the better class of Natives. Lord Wellesley, in 
my day, wanted to introduce this politic practice, but the Company's 
servants gave him little encouragement, or rather the reverse. Better 
days are at hand, if Mr. Charles Wynne comes forward with a com- 
prehensive statesman-like plan for Native juries, on the model of that 
devised by the worthy Judge Johnstone in Ceylon. To be placed on 
the select list for jurors of a zillah or city will soon become an object 
of ambition, and a sort of distinction or nobility, in its way, in the 
Company’s continent of India, just as it is found to be already in the 
King’s island of Ceylon. In framing these lists, in granting orders 
of merit or rank, or other publie distinctions, it might be expediently 
considered a bar in an aspirant’s escutcheon, and sufficient to estopp 
his promotion, that Surrzz had been perpetrated in his family, 

In short, Sir, where the wiLu is, there, we know, the way is 
always to be found or made ; and a hundred other ways of greater or 
less efficacy may most easily be devised to discountenance this exe- 
crable species of private auto de fe, if the official men sincerely 
desired, and would heartily set about it, showing consistency, at the 
same time, in their endeavours, and not quenching the o/d light of 
knowledge with one hand, while they bestir themselves for new lights 
(of abstruse dogmatical kind) with the other. 

A few words, Sir, before I have done, in defence of what must ap- 
pear shocking to many humane readers of your Journal and this 
epistle. I mean the use I have made of familiar levity of expression 
in speaking of the actual process used to destroy life at suttees. Every 
body knows that death caused by the application of fire to the living 
body, is so excruciating, (as we learn from the intolerable anguish of 
a common burn,) that language fails in the endeavour to convey what 
we all feel must be the inexpressible torments caused by this most 
cruel of all deaths. We cannot bear, even in fancy, to dwell on the 
agonizing pangs of our scorching flesh, our blackening bones, and 
starting sinews, when exposed, only in imagination, to the devouring 
action of fire. Even when the magnitude and fierceness of the de- 
vouring flame are supposed to extinguish life with great celerity, the 
thought is horrible; but much more does our living flesh creep—do 
our nerves shrink from their office, at the bare idea of a lingering 
death of this inexpressibly terrible kind! Even the fury of theological 
hatred appears often to have given way before the contemplation of 
such dreadful sufferings; and we read, in old Fox’s Martyrs, of the 
frequent practice to tie a bag of gunpowder about the poor sufferers’ 

2 Such men as the Pundits of Bombay, whose opinions in favour of woman- 
murder were quoted in our last, would then very soon alter their tone.—Eb, 
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necks, so that a speedy explosion might put an end to the mortal agony 
in a manner less lingering, and therefore more merciful! What a 
death, when THIS was mercy!! The same feeling often led to the 
previous strangling of witches, treasonable wives, coiners, aud other 
unfortunate combustibles in our own early times, and of Jews and 
heretics in the autos-de-fe of later days. 

Now, Sir, in this most lingering form—of this most horrible and 
excruciating death, have these eyes seen the Surree performed in 
Bengal, under the nose of the metropolitan police, on the banks of 
the Ganges; and I believe, from comparing notes with other gen- 
tlemen, that in this most dreadful and tedious manner it is most fre- 
quently performed, and for this reason, that to shorten the agonies of 
the sufferer is and can be no object with those who believe in the cer- 
tainty of this road to celestial bliss; while, in many situations, good 
OLD faggots are expensive,> and the prudent economist, who is to 
profit by the succession of the beatified widow, can have no motive 
(in the average of cases) for indiscreetly lavishing on the doubtful 
comfort of the dying, that which may better be bestowed on the sure 
enjoyments of the living. 

The Suttee I speak of happened in a poor or penurious family ; the 
pile was not bigger than five feet by four. Your Indian readers will 
understand me when I describe it as scarce longer or broader than 
the common charpaée in use ; one of which, adjusted at the top, con- 
tained the dead and the living bodies bound together by wetted-cords, 
in a posture of embrace. Over this were strewed scanty billets of 
FRESH soondry wood, with some handfuls of straw. The heads of the 
couple being placed pretty far within, it followed that the legs of both 
protruded beyond the scanty pile. Two green bamboos were laid 
across the mass, each held down firmly by stout men, two at either 
end of each pole. The fire burnt with piteous slowness, but the shout- 
ings and yellings of the surrounding demons and demoniacs prevented 
the shrieks of mortal agony from being heard, while the firm pressure 
of the bamboos, and the confinement of the cords, kept down all pos- 
sible struggles, EXCEPT ONE, and that was indeed a fearful index of 
what was passing within the smoking and flaming heap: the poor 
sufferer stretched and writhed her feet and ancle-joints, and her very 
toes ; and once, as her sole touched a burning brand, she convulsively 
drew up her knee, as if instinctively, to escape contact with the 
glowing ember! The movement was visible to every body. 

After this description, I need not say that my curiosity to see 
Suttees was quenched. It was my first spectacle of the sort, after a 
long sojourn in various parts of India, and my last. I sickened at the 
sight ; and my companion, an officer of long and hard service, wag 
almost overcome. 

We sent an account of the thing to one of the newspapers of the 
day—the India Gazette, I think; and I remember we dwelt on the 
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horrors, both as respected the poor sufferers and the spectators, of 
the scanty supply of fuel; and after sharply commenting on the police 
authorities for permitting such a disgusting and excruciating sa- 
crifice, suggested, that if Government did not think fit to abolish 
the thing altogether, they would at least allow a police regu- 
lation for the future, providing that a certain quantum of good and 
sufficient fuel, proportioned to the size and fatness of the person in- 
tended to be killed, estimated by cubic contents, not by weight, and 
of a standard dryness, should be laid in at the proposed place of exe- 
cution, or good security given for the same, before leave should be 
granted to relatives to burn their mothers and sisters. 

The censor of that day—it was fifteen years ago, I believe, at 
least—was the chief secretary of Goyernment, who was also chief of 
the police. Need I say, then, that his vigilant and impartial pen 
carefully mutilated our letter before it was suffered to appear? Need 
I add, that the exuberances most sedulously pruned away were those 
concerning the barbarous neglect of the police, and the future securi- 
ties to be desired for assuring at least the speedy perpetration of these 
licensed murderings? Does not this speak volumes on the subject of 
gagging the honest and useful public voice in India? Will Mr. Buxton 
and Mr. Butterworth, and their friends, who are so indignant at the 
apathy of the British Government in letting helpless widows be thus 
massacred—will their own apathy, in respect to our rule and oppres- 
sion of the living in India, now give way, when they find how absolute 
power over the press can be employed in stifling the virtuous expres- 
sion of public feeling in that cause, of which they are the professed 
and vehement advocates ? 

To return to myself, I have employed the words of levity; I have 
used a disgusting culinary style in speaking of this diabolical cookery 
of women, in order to have some chance of exciting attention, and 
stirring up emotions of horror and disgust, such as I feel myself, and 
have felt, ever since the shocking sight I witnessed so many years ago. 
People in England—like people elsewhere—what with habit and 
what with fine names, that do not carry with them any ready intelli- 
gible signification ot their real plain meaning, are getting quite 
callous to the practice of women-burning in British India. ‘They talk 
or they hear of “‘ surTexEs,” or even of “ CREMATIONS,” or “ con- 
CREMATIONS,” and the like, with great calmness and philosophy, 
when probably their hearts would sicken at the idea of a tender young 
female “ rr1ep*” alive over a slow fire! It is better to call things by 
their right names, in my humble opinion; and if, by so doing in this 
letter, | add even one individual to the list of those who feel outraged, 
nauseated, and disgusted, by the brutal butchery of women, which is 
winked at, and indeed freely licensed in British India, I shall have 
gained my object and have done a good deed. 

Aw OLp InnAsitant or BENGAL. 





4 This phrase is quite borne out by fact, Clarified butter is used at all 
these burnings in considerable quantities, poured on the faggots to promote 
a good brisk blaze.—Ep, 
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Entendre parler de brebis et de chévres, des soins qu'il faut prendre de ces 
animaux, cela n’a rien par soi-méme qui puisse plaire : ce qui plait, c’est 
I’ idée de tranquillité attachée a la vie de ceux qui prennent soin des brebis et 
des chévres.—FONTENELLE, 


Two or three questions, connected incidentally with Pope’s Pas- 
torals, and which are frequently made the subject of conversation, 
appear to deserve still further inquiry. These are: precocity,—the 
rapid fading of fancy,—and the unfitness of pastoral to interest a highly 
civilized people. On each of these questions, as well as on the Pas- 
torals themselves, our remarks shall be brief, though the subjects 
might, perhaps, justify an extensive disquisition. 

The productions of precocious genius are sure at first to be over- 
rated by the public; for whatever is unusual excites wonder,—an 
emotion, as is well known, which always obscures its own source and 
origin. Common sense resumes, ‘tis true, its empire, in the long run, 
and either consigns the marvel to oblivion, (the usual consummation,) 
or at least, by dissipating all factitious and temporary interest, re- 
duces it to a very unimportant thing. It is, however, too much the 
custom, on all occasions, to value things, not according to their in- 
trinsic excellence, (the only thing for which they should be valued,) 
but for some circumstance attending their production, or connected 
with their author. Weare shown a novel ora poem; we read, and 
think it nothing extraordinary. But then some critic, or some friend to 
the author, starts up, and lets us know it was written by a ploughman, 
or bya very young boy or girl, We examine the work again, and im- 
mediately the case is altered. Thoughts and images, which we care- 
lessly overlooked when seeking merely for the pleasure arising from 
beauty of composition, now assume, as the politicians say, an impos- 
ing attitude ; and we exclaim, as we go along, “ How wonderful this— 
considering by whom it was written!” 

Mankind are doubtless very right_in encouraging unfolding talent, ~ 
in whatever shape it appears ; but in estimating the value of precocity, 
if ever, (unless we are grievously deceived,) the principle of utility 
should be diligently kept in sight. Were it put to us, whether we 
would have all the sunshine of the year, or the brightest of it, poured 
upon February and March, with the certainty or the risk of seeing 
June and July cold and gloomy, we should certainly vote for leaving 
things as they are, ‘The spring of life should be like that of the year, 
the season of buds and blossoms, not of fruit. A boy, if properly 
employed, and duly impressed with a reverence for the public, will 
always find more delight in imbibing the ideas of others, or in being 
taught the secret of forming ideas for himself, than in the thought of 
metamorphosing his mind into a spectacle or a wonder to amuse the 
multitude. Genius would be indeed divine if it could anticipate 
education and experience, and burst forth at once complete, like 
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Minerva from the head of Jupiter. But as such is not the fact, pre- 
cocity appears, in general, to be a kind of mortgaging of the riches of 
manhood, to make a flash beforehand. For among all the “ wonder- 
ful” boys that have ever appeared, not one out of a hundred has con- 
tinued his superiority through .after-life, or left behind him any 
valuable monument of talent. Nevertheless, the appetite for marvel 
prevails, and the newspapers teem, every now and then, with an 
infant calculator, an infant musician, or an infant actor. The 
sponsors of these prodigies, wha ‘‘ promise and vow many things in 
their names,” christen them, of course, magnificently ; the public run 
to witness their feats, rumours of wonders are set on foot, money is 
paid, the mania grows fashionable, the marvels themselves get rich, 
and anon sneak willingly away into oblivion, This, to speak generally, 
is the history of precocity. 

Upon the same principle which disposes us to be dazzled by pre- 
mature capacity, we extend our admiration to other strange things. 
And as the complete mastery of the will is among the rarest acquisi- 
tions that man can possess, whatever appears to have resulted from it, 
though the effect should be entirely useless, is sure to raise in many 
minds a very strong degree of astonishment and wonder, We admire 
the people that raised the huge masses of the pyramids, from no 
better motives, so far as we can see, than the pleasure of piling one 
stone upon another. We experience the same emotion wants the 
Persian who employed himself for fifty years in constructing a 
walking-stick. It is to be regretted that the traveller from whom we 
learn the fact, should have forgotten the name of this Persian Job ; 
but it appears that the stick was formed from innumerable pieces, 
probably of ebony, ivory, and gold, wrought like the most beautiful 
arabesques into exquisite designs. Undoubtedly it was a singular 
curiosity ; but in thinking of it, the principal circumstance is the 
half century consumed in producing it. That a man should have got 
up in the morning, and gone to bed at night, with the idea of the 
same walking-stick in his head, for fifty years, is next door to a miracle ; 
and perhaps the great pyramid was completed in less time than the 
walking-stick of Ispahan. 

To do what other people cannot, or, which is much the same thing, 
will not do, is a sure road to notoriety. The Mohammedan saint 
that sat naked on the sands of Egypt, near Belbes, when Baumgarten 
passed that way, and Sir Charles Sedley, who was pleased to expose 
himself in the same condition to the populace of London, were 
actuated by exactly the same motive. Had the Egyptians and 
Londoners of those days been blind, both the saint and the baronet 
would have kept on their garments. 

With respect to fancy, a very gloomy theory prevails: it is re- 
sembled to a flower that is beautiful in the morning, while the dews 
are on the ground, but which long before noon fades and withers on 
the stem. The simile, were it correct, would be beautiful; but 
happily there is no foundation for it. The utmost that can be con- 
ceded to this theory is, that in those whose imaginative powers dis- 
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close themselves too early, a premature decay, a shrinking and 
shrivelling of the leaves of fancy, may take place, as, according to 
Mr. Roscoe, it did in Pope even before the age of thirty-two. “ By 
that time,” says he, ‘ the brilliancy of fancy, the blandishments of 
youth, and the warmth of friendship, were over.” If the biogra- 
pher held this strange creed of Pope only, it was paying the genius 
and character of our great poet a very bad compliment: if he had 
any thought of applying the notion generally, nothing could be more 
contrary to truth. When Euripides died, at the age of seventy-five, 
in Macedonia, one of his oldest friends declared, in his excessive 
grief, that could he, with many, believe man to be possessed of 
sentiment beyond the grave, he would instantly commit suicide to be 
with Euripides. So long had the warmth of friendship survived in 
that old Greek. But, in fact, every man’s experience will furnish 
him with examples to refute Mr. Roscoe’s doctrine. ‘That fancy, or, 
more properly, imagination, does not so soon forsake the mind as the 
same writer imagines, is a fact which we should not have thought of 
proving, but for the above singular assertion. Example, however, 
shall stand in place of argument: Homer, according to all the tradi- 
tions of antiquity, was tolerably advanced in middle life when he 
peodenes the Iliad, and the Odyssey was the work of his old age. 

ophocles wrote his CZdipus Coloneus after he had passed his 
eightieth year. Virgil was above forty when he commenced the 
Eneid. Milton might be termed old at the time that he was em- 
ployed in writing his noblest work ; and Shakspeare, allowed to have 
surpassed all mankind in richness of fancy, did not, according to 
Rowe, begin his matchless creations till he had reached that fatal time 
of life, in which Mr. Roscoe seems to think the brilliancy of fancy 
and warmth of friendship are over. To add one more example, Dry- 
den is said to have increased in splendour of imagination as he ap- 
proached the goal; or, to use Pope’s phrase, “ his fire, like the sun's, 
shined clearest towards its setting.” 

Let us now go on to our immediate subject, Pastoral. As every 
thing has two handles, it is next to certain that whatever is placed 
for consideration before two persons, will be taken hold of on opposite 
sides. Critics especially love this Janus-aspect of things. The whole 
mystery of their profession hinges upon it; and, not to make an 
exception of pastoral, they are entirely at odds on the question of its 
merits. A writer in a late number of the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ hay- 
ing occasion incidentally to mention pastoral poetry, has the following 
passage :—‘‘ In a highly civilized state of society, men fix their eyes 
on pastoral rather to relieve them from painful scenes, than in expect- 
ation of pleasure; and finding persons, sentiments and oceupations, 
entirely-alien from their sympathies, they end in admiring the art 
of the poet rather than his poem; and of course turn away to find the 
same art employed on more congenial subjects.” Relief from pain is 
pleasure ; and if, so often as the heart aches in “‘ highly civilized 
society,” it could be relieved by turning to pastoral, the writer of 
eclogues, we imagine, would find himself in possession of a golden 
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pen. However, as the reviewer's “highly civilized” people get 
weary of relief, and have no sympathy for the sentiments and occu- 
pations of shepherds, let us hear from another critic what sort of 
people actually had such sympathy formerly, when civilization was 
not so very high. Rapin, who, we fear, will stand some chance of 
being considered a barbarian by our polished reviewer; Rapin, we 
say, enumerates a few of the antient admirers of Virgil's Bucolics, 
as Augustus, Asinius Pollio, Cinna, Varius, and Cornelius Gallus ; 
and infers from his list that there must be some inherent charm, and 
more than ordinary elegance, in pastoral. But, setting aside all 
authority whatever, why should pastoral no longer delight ‘ highly 
civilized” men? What are the sentiments, pleasures, occupations, 
described in it, that they should be now grown out of date? The 
truth is, that, with the exception of ambition, every passion and sen- 
timent natural to the human heart may properly be depicted in this 
kind of poetry. What does the reviewer think of love, the soul 
of all pastoral; is that an antiquated passion—a sentiment entirely 
alien from the sympathies of all “ highly civilized” persons? No, 
all the world is not fallen into ‘ the lean and slippered pantaloon,” 
whatever may be the case with the reviewer. The real design of 
pastoral is to paint the amusements and pleasures of the country, and 
to embody, in suitable expressions, those rapturous feelings with which 
the pleasant face of nature always inspires a mind unsophisticated. 
Fields, woods, hills, scattered shrubs, and streams, all covered with 
the warm light of summer, ‘ and all o’erspread with the soft wings 
of peace,” demand more glowing words than prose could venture to 
indulge in. And we are sure we shall hardly have a single reader 
who has not, at one time or other of his life, longed for expressions 
to convey to others the beauty of scenes he hasbeheld. The pastoral 
poet creates characters sutliciently refined to enjoy such scenes, and 
sufficiently simple and rustic to be contented withthem, He imagines 
them in situations in which they may naturally converse of the lovely 
landscapes around them, of the small events that diversify their lives, 
of their attachments, hopes, fears, solicitudes; of their misery or 
happiness. In fact, pastoral is the most simple species of the drama; 
consisting in general of a single scene, in which characters somewhat 
rude develop a very inartificial action. ‘There is no reason in the 
world why these characters should be shepherds, or belong to Sicilian 
or Arcadian rather than to English plains, or be called Menalcas, 
Daphnis, Hylas, Lacon, &c. in preference to Robin, Jonathan, 
John, and William. The topography and nomenclature of pastoral 
might be changed, we imagine, without altering the nature of the 
thing. ‘There is no necessity to go back to the golden age for the 
dramatis persone of an eclogue, nor need we prune it exactly after 
the fashion of Virgil or Theocritus. We are not contending for the 
old form of pastoral. But if compositions turning chiefly on subjects 
that should form the basis of pastoral, rural manners and rural scenery, 
may still be made to communicate pleasure to the most refined readers 
—and that they may, the celebrity of ‘ Walton’s Angler,’ the acknow- 
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ledged beauty of the book of Ruth, and of many parts of Wordsworth 
and Thomson, sufficiently prove—we can by no means perceive the 
cogency of those arguments by which the unfitness of this kind of 
poetry to delight a polished generation is attempted to be proved. 
The greater part of ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ and the part in which the 
most exquisite beauty is to be found, is of a pastoral nature. That it 
is not in the eclogue form is nothing, for if the sentiments and occu- 
pations of a village girl can in any shape give pleasure to ‘“ highly 
civilized ” persons, pastoral may yet maintain its ground. What are 
Thomson’s little episodes of Lavinia and Musidora, but pastorals inter- 
woven with description? And to quote at once the highest authority, 
what are the forest scenes in ‘ As You Like It,’ and in ‘ Cymbeline,” 
but wild sweet pastorals, richer and more various than the sylvan 
muse had before inspired? Milton has left us one lyrical bucolic, 
on a melancholy subject, conceived after his own lofty manner, over- 
flowing with enthusiasm, and decked with all those exquisite graces 
of language which he knew so well how to scatter over every subject. 
And had he written many eclogues, pastorals would have been as 
popular in this country as romances. 

Pope, with many others, was of opinion that the shepherds of 
bucolic poetry ought always to be represented virtuous, and by much 
too simple and natural in their manners to be witty. And it was 
chiefly owing to the restraint which he foresaw this theory would im- 
pose upon him, that he declined accomplishing the wish of his friend 
Walsh, that he should write a pastoral comedy. But how he could 
nourish this opinion, in spite of his acquaintance with Theocritus and 
Virgil, few of whose swains are remarkable for virtue or for delicacy, 
is more than we can determine. We acknowledge candidly, how- 
ever, that could we persuade ourselves the characters of pastoral 
ought invariably to be simple and faultless, always attacking each 
other with silly riddles, (like his own about the royal oak, &c.) and 
eternally mewiing in alternate rhymes, we would willingly see a halter 
about the sylvan muse’s neck, to be rid at once of her drawling and 
impertinence. 

But all good poetry makes itself at home in the country where it 
happens to be produced. English- pastoral should describe English 
manners, divesting itself entirely of all classical partialities, and exer- 
cising its invention in communicating to homely sentiments and 
homely names an interest and a charm which nothing but poetry can 
give. Wecansee no reason, therefore, why the English bucolic poet 
should not choose two or three substantial farmers for the subject of 
his eclogues. They are very leisurable fellows occasionally, and may 
perchance tune a reed as sweetly as any Sicilian goat-herd. Why 
not? Pedlars and waggoners, persons considered hitherto as very 
unpoetical, and such as no fashionable muse could honourably converse 
with, have been conducted upon Parnassus by Wordsworth. Nor 
does this license in the least offend Apollo. What he blames Words- 
worth for, is the remorselessness with which he murders, by trifling and 
prolixity, his own Doric sweetness, However, the Poet of the Lakes, 
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by exaggerating the rusticity of even the lowliest pastoral, and con- 
necting it frequently with ideas of painfulness and want, and still 
raising it into considerable popularity, has shown, whatever may be 
said, that poetry, answering in kind to the bucolic of antiquity, may 
yet be capable of interesting and delighting the most civilized age. 

The civilization which should render us less alive to the charms of 
nature, or to their pictures and representatives, would be a false and 
hollow civilization, tending to corrupt our heart no less than our taste. 
Genuine civilization is nothing more than a thorough knowledge of 
the elements of human happiness and misery, and of the means best 
calculated to produce the former and avert the latter. Its proper ope- 
ration cannot, therefore, be to abridge our pleasures, but to purify 
them ; and as sometimes calling off the attention from business and the 
pursuit of gain to scenes of rural quiet, and pictures of a happiness 
cheaply procured, if at all delightful, is innocently so, we think the at- 
tempt to please by pastoral should at least be made, as no detriment 
could possibly accrue thereby to the public. 

But what then could the English pastoral poet describe? What 
characters could he employ? His seenery and his characters are to 
be found in every county in Britain: wolds and downs covered with 
flocks ; fields strewed with yellow sheaves, or with scented hay ; 
shepherds, husbandmen, or reapers. What more had Theocritus ? 
To be sure there was no clergy in antient Sicily to kidnap the tenth 
sheep, or put a black crook among the sheaves. If those old pagan 
shepherds now and then sacrificed a kid or so to Pan, they shared the 
feast with the god, aad laid their cloth, or ate without one, on the 
grass about the altar. Nevertheless, there is nothing without its ad- 
vantages: the bucolic poet of Great Britain possesses in the clergy and 
the tax-gatherer (proh nefas !) two new sources, added to the mildew, 
rot in the sheep, &c., of complaint and sympathy. How touching 
would be the apostrophe of a shepherd-boy to his favourite lamb, just 
going to be translated to episcopal fields! Per diis immortalibus! 
the Quarterly Reviewer never thought of this. 

Not to dwell, however, on the dark side of the picture, what was 
there in all the pastoral life more joyous and enlivening than our Eng- 
lish harvest-home? Even an ordinary reaping day, full as it may 
seem of images of labour, would furnish ample matter for an eclogue. 
Suppose the poet to take a sketch of the field about breakfast-time : the 
reapers stretched along upon the thick grass by the side of a shady 
hedge ; boys gathering nuts in the bushes; fine brunettes pouring out 
the foaming ale, or handing round the milk-white curds in wooden 
bowls ; and all present full of mirth and jollity, jesting or laughing be- 
tween every mouthful, or, more pastoral still, entertaining each other 
with songs. Rising well refreshed, and bending their merry brown 
faces in rows over their bright sickles, a troop of English reapers ap- 
pears altogether as poetical as the most idle knot of shepherds ever be- 
held in Arcadia. 

However, neither Pope, nor any other English writer of pastorals, 
has chosen to depict exactly our own country manners, amusements, 
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or occupations. Indeed, Pope had not lived long enough at the time 
he wrote his eclogues, to have made any original observations of 
living manners, or to be acquainted with the development of the pas- 
sions in breasts untutored and uarefined. His notions of rural life; 
such as they were, he had almost entirely borrowed from preceding 
writers, whether critics or poets ; and when he came te employ them in 
his descriptions, he found they were like the “ figures dim” on Ca- 
mus’s bonnet, scarcely legible to the imagination. Still, as his fancy 
was strongly impregnated with the poetic seeds, and his judgment 
matured far beyond his years by well-directed study, he felt confi- 
dence in his powers of versification, and hoped to naturalize the Sici- 
lian Muses in Windsor’s shades. 

From his childhood, Pope had enjoyed the advantage of conversing 
familiarly with men refined in their taste, witty, studious, but yet men 
of the world. From these he caught, with more rapidity than he 
could have done from books, that admirable discretion by which he 
governed his conduct as an author from the begiuning. To them the 
MS. of his pastorals was submitted, and their hints and suggestions, 
mingled with enéouragement and well deserved praise, at once con- 
ferring power and confidence, enabled him to be more correct, and to 
be satisfied that he had written something worth correcting. The vi- 
cinity of his father’s seat at Bingfield to that of Sir William Trumbal, 
who had been secretary to King William, fortunately brought Pope 
acquainted with that gentleman, who greatly assisted his studies, and 
introduced him to several persons of fashion and rank. With most of 
these he preserved, during their lives, an uninterrupted intercourse 
and friendship; and when he was afterwards assailed by the legions 
of Grub-street, that antient asylum of criticism and dulness, he 
pleased himself, as well as he might, with reckoning up the illustrious 
names with which the memory of his youthful productions was as- 
sociated :-— 

Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Even mitred Rochester would nod the head. 
And St. John’s self (great Diyden’s friend before) 
With open arms received one poet more. 


The correspondence he maintained with Walsh and Wycherley, on 
the subject of his pastorals, is more valuable by far than the pastorals 
themselves. There we are admitted to witness the cautious and gra- 
dual development of the poet’s mind, his longings after immortality 
feebly veiled by modesty and borrowed indifference, his expressions, 
half affectation and half fire, his passionate devotion to his ‘art, his 
first views of life, his affection, his enthusiasm. If it were possible to 
read Pope’s poetry without being in love with his character, no feel- 
ing, upright heart, could ever withstand the benignity, sweetness, and 
virtuous earnestness of his friendly correspondence. 
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But to return to the Pastorals. His design being to paint the four 
seasons of the year, each in a separate eclogue, he naturally com- 
mences with the spring. The dedication is to Sir William Trumbal, 
and begins thus: 


You, that too wise for pride, too good for’power, 

Enjoy the glory to be great no more, 

And carrying with you all the world can boast, 

To al! the world illustriously are lost ! 

O, let my muse her slender reed inspire, 

Till in your native shades you tune the lyre :— 
and then goes on to compare the patron to the nightingale, and the 
author to the thrush.- Two shepherds, Daphnis and Strephon, are 
now introduced, and these poor fellows, having been kept wakeful by 
‘“* Love and the Muse,” begin at once to be merry, and rouse each 
other’s musical powers by such arguments as the following : 

Hear how the birds on every bloomy spray, 

With joyous music wake the dawning day ! 

Why sit we mute, when early linnets sing, 

When warbling Philomel salutes the spring ? 

Why sit we sad when Phosphor shines so clear, 

And lavish Nature paints the purple year ? 


Strephon knowing no ‘‘cause or just impediment” why they should 
not be musical as well as the linnets, replies— 


Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, &c. 


And they proceed, alternately chanting four lines apiece, to the end 
of the chapter. The last line of Daphnis’s invitation contains a pretty 
imitation of the following lines of the Pervigilium Veneris : 
Ipsa gemmeis purpurantem 
Pingit annum floribus. 
With flowery gems she paints the purpling year. 

Excepting the musical flow of the verses, there is very little to praise 
in this eclogue. The sentiments and images, where they are not poor, 
are hackneyed, and the riddles with which the shepherds puzzle each 
other are perfectly absurd. Having contended a good while on the 
comparative beauty of their mistresses, Strephon exclaims— 


Say, shepherd say, in what glad soil appears 
A wondrous tree that sacred monarchs bears ? 
Tell me but this, and I ‘ll disclaim the prize, 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia’s eyes. 


But Daphnis, being also big with a riddle, and apparently weary of 
his mistress, replies— 


Nay, tell me first in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lilly yields ? 
And then a nobler prize I will resign, 

For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine! 


And these wretched contrivances were framed after classical models, 
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for Virgil has two riddles*every whit as stupid as Pope’s. But do we 
read the antients only to copy their imperfections? Another imita- 
tion of the same writer in this pastoral is good, but inferior to the 
original ; 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in shades, eludes-her eager swain ; 
But feigns a laugh to see me search around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices, sed se cupit ante videri. 

On this passage, we shall copy a remark of Fontenelle: “‘ Rien n'est 
plus agréeable que des faits exposée de manitre qu’ils portent leur 
reflexion avec eux. ‘Tel est ce trait admirable de Virgile. Le Berger 
ne vous dit point quel est le dessein de Galatée, quoi qu’il le sente par- 
faitement bien; mais il a été frappé de l’action, et selon qu’il la vous 
represente, il est impossible que vous n’ en deviniez le dessein.” 

Summer, the second pastoral, is much superier, and the lines in 
which the poet addresses Dr. Garth are very fine : 

Accept, O Garth, the muse’s early lays, 

That adds this wreath of ivy to thy bays; 

Hear what from love unpractised hearts endure, 

From love, the sole disease thou can’st not cure. 
What an admirable compliment to a physician! In this eclogue, as in 
the second of Virgil, an unsuccessful lover bewails bis misfortunes, 
and to do him justice, his grief runs trippingly on the tongue. But 
here, as before, the best ideas—the descent-of the pastoral flute, and 
the passionate wish to be changed, even into an inferior being, to 
enjoy the privilege of being near the beloved object—are borrowed : 

That flute is mine, which Colin’s tuneful breath 

Inspired when living, and bequeathed in death ; 

He said, “ Alexis, take this pipe, the same 

That taught the groves my Rosalinda’s name.”—Pore. 

Fst mihi disparibus septum compacta sicutis 

Fistula, Dameetas dono mihi quam dedit olim, 

Et dixit moriens, Te nunc habet ista secundum.—VincIL. 

Oh! were I made by some transforming power, 

The captive bird that sings within thy bower! 

Then might my voice thy listening ears employ, 

And I those kisses he receives enjoy. —Porr. 

Some God transform me, by his heavenly power, 

Even to a bee, to buzz within your bower, 

The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 

And folded fern that your fair forehead shade. 

, . “  * “ Tugocritus—Drypen. 


The following is Pope’s imitation of a fine verse of Virgil’s : 


The mossy fountains, and the green retreats. 


The Latin is— 
Muscosi fontes, et somno mollior herba, 
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Which Dryden has turned into— 
Ye mossy springs, inviting easy sleep, 
Where all the beauty of the exquisite simile is lost. 
The thought originated, it seems, with Theocritus : 
Tloppupeot 8€ Tarnres avw, uardakwtepo trvw. 
On purple carpets, softer far than sleep. 
And Shakspeare, to whom all images were familiar, has a similar ex- 
pression : 
But I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 
Tamer than sleep. 
The third pastoral is remarkably spiritless, and has scarcely any fine 
verses, excepting the dedication to Wycherley : 
Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus’ wit inspire, 
The art of Terence, and Menander’s fire; 
Whose sense instructs us, and whose humour charms, 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms! 
Oh ! skill’d in nature! see the hearts of swains, 
Their artless passions, and their tender pains. 

There is one line, however, so exquisitely flowing and musical, that 
its sweetness may be compared to that of the most melodious in 
Virgil— 

And Delia’s name and Doris filled the grove. 

Formosam resonare doces Amarillida silvas. 
The following, too, have merit, as they give rise to rural associations, 
though they are at variance with the notions of the critics, who would 
keep out of sight all idea of pain and weariness : 

While lab’ring oxen, spent with toil and heat, 

In their loose traces from the field retreat ; 

While curling smokes from village tops are seen, 

And the fleet shades glide o’er the dusky green. 
The fourth pastoral, to which, at the request of Walsh, the author 
gave the form of a Dirge, has more poetry in it and feeling than any 
of the others——Two shepherds, watching their flocks at midnight, in 
a grove, behold the moon rising serenely in the wintry sky, and to 
shorten the tediousness of night, propose to celebrate the praise of 
Daphne (Mrs. Tempest). The dead of night is very finely marked 
in the first of these lines— 

Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lie, 

The moon, serene in glory, mounts the sky. 
And the wintry season in these, 

Behold the groves that shine with silver frost, 

Their beauty withered, and their verdure lost. 

In the first eclogue of the ‘Shepherd’s Calender,’ in the apostrophe of 
the shepherd to the wintry ground, there are lines which Pope had in 
his eye when writing this pastoral : 

Whilome thy fresh spring flowered, and after hasted 
Thy swnmer proud, with daffodillies dight. 
sé oa * * 
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Yon naked trees, whose shady leaves are lost, 
Wherein the birds were wont to build their bower, 
And now are clothed with moss and hoary frost, 
Instead of blooms, wherewith your buds did flower, 


There is no occasion, however, to multiply quotations: the general 
characteristics of the four eclogues are poverty and feebleness of con- 
ception, vagueness of expression, absence of passion, want of original 
imagery. Like many other inferior productions, they are preserved by 
being associated with works whose seeds of immortality are in them- 
selves; and if they serve to excite industry and application in youth, 
there may be utility in their conservation. Otherwise, they might very 
well be omitted in future editions of Pope. 





TO A STAR, 
Which Shines in at Night through my Bed-room Findow, 


Hart, holy watcher of the night! 

Whose ray my pillow visits still, 

As oft as Day withdraws her light 
Beyond the far Atlantic hill. 

Low sweet thy twinkling golden beam 
Through night’s unclouded ether strays, 
To touch, perhaps, dull lids that dream 
Well pleased of Mammon’s brighter rays. 


Wert thou among the starry lords 

To whom the Persian bent his knee? 
Thou wert, for heaven’s bright host affords 
No fiery power could rival thee ! 

And still the shepherd wild, that dips 

His foot in old Euphrates’ flood, 
Whatever accents rule his lips, 

In heart, adores thee still as God! 


For when the sun, thy kindred, rears 
His golden locks above the main, 

With prostrate brow the Kurd appears 
In open tent on Shinar’s plain. 

And when through Winter’s cloudy roof 
Thy struggling ray bursts brightly forth, 
Ile deems that danger, far aloof, 

Lies hid in caverns of the north. 


And I, bright star! adore thee too, 
Whose light doth kiss my eyes so oft. 

No beauty bathed in Cyprian dew, 

With cheek as cygnet’s bosom soft, 

Nor beacon on some rocky height, 
Guiding to safety o’er the billow, 

E’er touched the heart with more delight, 
Than thou, bright-shining on my pillow ! 


Brox, 











tan Ses Alera 




















PROGRESS OF THE BURMESE WAR-—CAMPAIGNS IN 
1824-25, 
Second Article. 


Tue extent of the task which we have undertaken; in laying 
before the British Public the connected events of this war, in the 
present series of articles, will not admit of much introductory dis- 
cussion when entering on the operations of this season. Should the 
strain in which we commented on the numerous blunders that 
marked the commencement of this war, lead to an inference that we 
aimed, by their exposure, to proclaim the incapacity of Lord Amherst’s 
government, we enter our disclaimer against any such inference, and 
define the aim of these our labours to be, Ist, To give our strictures a 
practical value, by laying bare the defective and erroneous points 
which deface our system of foreign and military policy in India; and 
2dly, To produce the nearest possible approximation to a correct and 
impartial narrative of the events of the war now raging there. 

The absence of the Commander-in-Chief from Calcutta, when war 
was forced on the Bengal Government, necessarily threw all the early 
arrangements into the hands of the authorities on the spot; with Sir 
Edward Paget, therefore, praise or censure for past results cannot 
rest; but on him will fall the highest measure of responsibility in the 
present campaigns. The Government feeling, perhaps, its inability, 
or, in compliment to the high office of Commander-in-Chief, placed 
the most ample resources in Sir Edward Paget’s hands, not even 
reserving an efficient check on expenditure connected with the pro- 
secution of the war. Such a degree of confidence is novel, if not 
unprecedented, in the annals of India; and a general interest was 
created in the issue of the plans and development of resources by a 
Commander-in-Chief, vested with a power of unlimited expenditure. 
To the military body the success of the experiment was important, as 
involving a future and more general application of the principle it 
embraced. : 

The first indication of a change in the conduct of the war followed 
the disaster at Ramoo. When alarm for the safety of Calcutta was 
ripe, the Commander-in-Chief, it is believed, under the influence of the 
counsels of Commodore Ifayes, of the Honourable Company’s marine, 
and his Majesty’s Quartermaster-General, set on foot a very exten- 
sive flotilla, or gun-boat establishment, which was to cruise on the 
Salt Lake, east of the city, and by ranging through the Sunderbunds, 
or Delta, between Calcutta and Dacca, to preserve our firesides from 
molestation. There never was an enemy likely to afford employment 
to this military marine ; and as it soon became obvious that this 
Catamaran project was useless for home defence, the flotilla was 
apportioned to the forces about to invade Assam, Cachar, and Arra- 
can. With the latter army such an establishment was judicious ; 
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though, had the equipment been directed exclusively to fitness for the 
transport of troops and supplies across the estuaries and large rivers 
which impede an advance into Arracan, instead of to the calibre! and 
quantum of artillery it was to carry, this flotilla would have proved 

far less expensive,? and certainly more useful. 
The principal features in the Commander-in-Chief’s plan for the 
prosecution of the war, were, to complete the conquest of Assam; to 
recruit the exhausted and crippled force at Rangoon under Sir A. 
7 Campbell, by reinforcements from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon, so 
that this army might act a substantive part in the general plan of 
operations; and from Bengal to penetrate the Ava dominions by 
Cachar and Arracan. - For the latter purposes, upwards of 30,000 
men, of all arms, were collected in Bengal. The lines of operation 
from Cachar, Arracan, and Rangoon, were all directed on Ameera- 
poora, the capital of the Burmese empire. The mutiny * at Barrack- 





1 Upwards of 190 great guns, according to Commodore Hayes’s report. 

2 This branch of expenditure does not, up to the latest date from India, 
(August 1825,) fall short of eleven or twelve lacs of rupees, exclusive of the ex- 
penses of building and purchasing the boats. 

34 recent communication from India affords matter for a note, with 
reference to this mutiny, or rather to the debates in Parliament, on Mr. 
Joseph Hume’s motion, 24th March 1825, for certain despatches touching 
the organization of the Indianarmy. Our Correspoudent observes, the mass 
of general ignorance and misinformation which pervaded the speeches on this 
occasion, excited in India a general feeling of either pity or contempt. The 
efforts of those Members who called for information on erroneous data, and 
the warm expressions of other Members, who uttered, on thé spur of the 
occasion, what their feelings dictated, may be excused; but can it be true 
that the grave, the respectable President of the India Board, used such 
expressions as the following ? viz. : 

*¢ That iu the administration of so vast a country, containing so many 
millions of inhabitants, at so great a distance, and under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a very large discretion must be allowed in the execution of any 
orders, when it is considered,’ &c. &c. And again: ‘In such a case, the 
man must be blind who did not perceive that @ large discretion must be left 
to the Governor-General, to adapt himself to any new circumstances that 
may arise.” Following this course of argument, the Indian Minister is made 
to observe to the House : 

** But though the orders sent out” (25th November 1825, for the reorgani- 
zation of the Indian army) ‘* WERE CARRIED INTO EXECUTION, there was not 
a single representation made against ANY OF THEM, unless the separation into 
two battalions of what had before formed one regiment. Of complaints of 
this kind, only five or six had been received ; and with those exceptions, 
there was in the representations not the slightest appearance of discontent.” 
If such words were uttered by Mr. Wynne, it may be asserted that they con- 
tain wilful deceptions, or that they are, at least, words that deceive, ‘that 
palter with us in a double sense,” and lead to conclusions totally false or 
erroneous. They were uttered to answer a temporary purpose; and the 
hollow plea of a vindication of Lord Amherst, while both that nobleman and 
his Government are basely traduced by such infereaces, calls aloud for ex- 
posure. If the extracts quoted be strictly interpreted, they imply, Ist, That 
the despatch of the 25th November 1623 was to be acted on, under the 
large discretionary power vested in the local Government. 2dly, That Lord 
Amherst and his coadjutors did exercise this power, and then gave complete 
effect to the Court’s orders. And lastly, That the orders of the Court were 
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poor, on the Ist November 1824; occasioned delay in moving the 
Bengal contingents to their several points of rendezvous, if it did not, 
at this late period, create an alteration in the plan of the campaigns, 
It is beyond the scope of this article to dilate on this unhappy mutiny, 
further than to point to it as necessarily suspending the completion 





carried into execution, to the gratification of the European officers of the 
army, aud without any bad effect on the Native soldiery. 

To answer these inferences in the order in which they are thus, placed, be 
it known, that in lieu of this discretionary power, the peroration to the 
Honaurable Court’s despatch of the 25th November 1623, dared the local 
Government, at their peril, to decline giving immediate effect to the orders it 
conveyed. This mandatory and infallible doctrine received the approval, in 
1823, of Mr. C-W. Wynne, who, in 1625, has optics so clear, that he is stated 
to laud ‘¢ very large discretionary power.”’ The secoud inference is conceded ; 
Lord Amherst and the local Government did, most disobediently, exercise 
their discretion, although on too limited a scale. ‘The last ioference and its 
eonsequences are equally unfounded in fact with the first. The orders-sent 
out WERE NOT CARRIED INTO EFFECT, or, to speak correctly, they were very 
partialiy acted on. The army, as a hody, were very dissatisfied with the new 
organization; and if the Barrackpoor mutiny did not actually spring from 
the partial effect given te the Court’s orders, the consummation of discontent, 
by an open violation of allegiance and discipline, was ensured by this ill- 
advised reorganization. It is fur Mr. Wynne to reconcile such direct contra- 
dictions ; the Court’s orders of November 1823 were discussed in Council ia 
May 1824, and the President of the Indian Board must, therefore, have 
known the results in March 1825. 

Lord Amherst and the local Government are entitled to infinite credit for 
daring to suspend the greater part of the measures of reorganization in the 
very teeth of the peril paragraph ; and common honesty demands, that the 
benefits flowing from the measures of suspension be proclaimed : 

Were three of the dearest stations in all India made half-hatta stations ? 

Was the contingent allowance of fifty rupees a mouth granted to captains 
of troops and companies reduced to thirty rupees ? 

Was the contract for cavalry contingencies taken from officers, companies, 
troops, and the supply of the articles transferred to the Commissariat, while 
their care and preservation rested with troop-officers ? 

Were local aud provincial officers deprived of their off-reckonings ? 

Was the Quartermaster-General’s department, one of the most essential 
branches of the general staff, (already inefficient,) further reduced? 

Were the allowances of all the personal, division, and regimental staff, 
reduced to the Court’s scale? : 

- Tothese, and many other such questions, the answer is, No! And the 
merit of the negative,—great indeed, it is too at the present crisis—is due to 
Lord Amherst and the local Government, who were not the silly tools that 
the Court’s mandate would have made them. Had the whole of the measures 
of reorganization taken effect, discontents loud and deep, nay, overt acts also, 
might, perchance, have superseded ‘‘ representations.” It is deeply to be 
lamented, that the formation of regimeuts of two battalions into distinct 
regiments, had not also been rejected ; for the adoption of this measure re- 
moved all the officers from the men whom they had long commanded, and 
thus broke the attachment of the Native soldier to his European officer ; 
leaving the seeds of discontent to germinate, uncontrolled by attachment, 
confidence, or respect. This is the bad effect which the reorganization pro- 
duced on the Native soldiery. A boon was conferred on the Native suldier by 
the abolition of the half-mounting system ; and the sum of this advantage may 
he estimated at about three avnas (fourpence farthing) a month to each man. 
The emolument formerly derived from this source by commanding-officers 
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of arrangements for opening the campaigns. As such a contingency 
could not in reason be expected to enter into Sir E, Paget’s ealeula- 
tions, its effects should not be permitted to subtract from any merit 
to which his measures might otherwise seem entitled. 





r 


of corps, is made up to them by a rate of command-money, now paid by the 
State, 

Thus far, as a general comment on what is said to have fallen from the 
President of the Board of Control ; but to avoid the charge of a mere dog- 
matical opinion on the discontents of the army, (European officers,) some 
further notice is indispensable. From Mr. Wynne’s observations, it might 
almost be imagined that the new organization was put to the vote before it 
became law. As this could not happen, Mr. Wynne should have explained 
the channel by which the sentiments of the officers could reach their superiors, 
either at home or in India, after the orders were promulgated. The’ only 
legal mode is by personal and individual memorial; a course not hastily 
followed, because such appeals agninat the decrees of the Honourable Court 
and its Governments are generally received as indicating a contumacious 
opposition to lawful authority, and therefore entail on the daring appellant 
disfavour, should he escape the crown of martyrdom in the eause advocated. 
The new arrangements were bottomed on a system of general retrenchment ; 
and if the Court, by its orders, inflicted on itself any additional charge, the 
boon fell exclusively on the officers of the Madras and Bombay army. In 
Bengal, no class of officers had a farthing added to their allowances or emolu- 
meuts; but had not Lord Amherst and the local Government interposed, 
every officer would have been a severe sufferer by the new organization, The 
harsh character of these measures of retrenchment may be imagined from 
the fact, that a new and moderate (if not a timid) Government ventured to 
disobey the peremptory decree! What shall be said for the candour, nay, 
for the honesty, of the representation, that the officers were satisfied with the 
Court’s orders of retrenchment ; advanced as this deduction is, by one who 
knew that the local Government of India had only rendered the decree 
palateable, by dropping the most obnoxious and oppressive articles of 
retrenchment ? 

A more shallow imposition than the reorganization of regiments, was never 
attempted to be palmed, as a favour, on any body of men; with exception of 
the reduction of one lieutenant, and in his stead placing one additional captain 
in each regiment, there is not a shadow of advantage afforded. That an army 
having subalterus of upwards of twenty years’ standing, required such 
relief, had long been admitted. The other portion of this famed measure 
can ouly be characterised as a piece of trickery, by which the great prize 
(coloneley of a regiment) was reduced in value, to increase the non-retiring 
class of officers, and thereby diminish the proportion of the retiring class (the 
lieutenant-colonels). These were in a proportion of two lieutenaut-colopels 
to one colonelcy, (the grand prize in this lottery,) but ave now equal. Lieu- 
tenant-colonels will henceforth have more temptation to hold fast the service 
for this step. It was this effect, perhaps, that led the Courtto innovate; and 
unquestionably this effect will diminish, if it should not completely neutralise, 
the vaunted advantage of more rapid promotion, caused by the actual augmen- 
tation, amounting to half a colonel to each regiment. An ensign entering 
the service, may now attain the rank of captaiu within twenty years; but he 
will not be colonel of a regiment under forty-five years, and will then meet an 
inadequate reward for so many years of toil in a foreign treet f 

So far from general satisfaction, there is a general feeling of discontent at 
these arrangements ; even the dazzle of a few promotions in the higuer 

rades could not couceal the true intent and bearing of these arrangements 
on the body of the service. Officers of twenty-five or thirty years’ standing 
are justly disappointed at the ruinous reduction of the annuity that was to 
cheer their close of life, and the destruction of hopes so long fostered. There 
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We will now proceed with our narrative, following the order 
observed in the campaign of 1824, 


Campaign of 1824-25 in Assam. 


The operations of the last campaign closed in this quarter with the 
relinquishment of our advanced positions at Kulliabar, falling back 
upwards of 100 miles to Gowahutty, the capital of Lower Assam. 
Brigadier Richards’s reasons for the adoption of this measure have 
been already stated ; and though they certainly prove the expediency 
of a retreat, yet the proceeding was calculated to throw a shade over 
our hitherto successful warfare in Assam, which must tend to aug- 
ment the resistance and difficulties in the present campaign. The 
ability of the Commissariat to subsist troops in so distant a point up 
the Burrampootra as Kulliabar, should have been duly weighed 
before Brigadier Richards fixed his head-quarters, and cantoned the 
largest proportion of his troops there. 





are some officers who, after forty years of servitude, will now come on 
the reduced scale of colonels’ off-reckonings. The officers whose rank 
laces them beyond reach of the baneful effects of the new system, bave been 
nown to express unfavourable opinions of the reorganization, which has, 
in short, no advocates but with men of property, who were about to retire on 
a lieutenant-colonel’s pension, and were saved from doing this good to the 
service by a sudden and unexpected rise to the grade of lieutenant-colonel 
commandant, (a fictitious grade without rank, now known only in the Indian 
army, applied originally to prevent one instance of actual supercession to 
officers in his Majesty’s service, but continued, although promotion to a 
lieutenant-colonelcy* is slow in the Company’s, and rapd in his Majesty’s 
service,) which enables them to reside permanently in Europe on the allow- 
ances of a regimental colonel, in which grade there is no retirement but to 
the grave. That officers so situated will join in Mr. Wynne’s view of the new 
organization, cannot be questioned ; but they are units in the service. 

Tempting as a deeper analysis of the reorganization arrangements may be, 
it is time to take leave of Mr. Wynne, who may, at the distance of 10,000 
miles from a reply, gloss over measures intended to reduce the hard earnings 
of Indian officers, at the same time that the tide of conquest is hourly 
widening their field of service, and exhausting their scauty finances by 
increased wear and tear of expensive equipments, 

* To elucidate this assertion, the instance of the senior Lieutenant-Colonel of 
his Majesty’s and of the Company’s army, at present in Bengal, is quoted, viz. : 
Lieutenaut-Colonel Commandant G. Carpenter, a Cadet of 17#1, (an older 
officer than any muajor-general in his Majesty’s army,) a Captain of 1796, Major 
ot 1205, and Lieutenant-Colonel, 30th October 1411, is restricted from holding 
the army rank of colonel, although attained by actual regimental promotion on 
29th April 1823, because his Majesty has not issued a brevet of colonel for 
the ped 1811; and his admission, therefore, to the rank of colonel in the army 
would supersede Lieutenant-Colonel Michael M‘Creagh, of his Majesty’s 13th 
foot, a Major of 1409, but a Lieutenant-Colonel of 3d October 1811, twenty-seven 
days prior to Colonel Carpenter’s commission in that grade only, though Colonel 
M:Creagh was, in all probability, not born when Colonel C, entered the army. 
Let it uot be supposed that this is a selected instance; for the next twenty offi- 
cers on the list of lieutenant-colonels in Bengal, are equal, and some even 
stronger, proofs of the hardship inflicted by the Regulation of the Court of 
Directors, 23d December 1806, which ensures the permanent supercession of 
Company’s officers by those of the Royal army; and thus changes a remedy 
against — regimental promotion, into a bar to the enjoyment of rank actually 
attained ¢ 
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Had the force retired into monsoon quarters at Gowahutty, imme- 
diately after the successes in May had driven the Burmese into 
Upper Assam, much of the unfavourable impression created by a 
retreat in July, would have been avoided, and the heavy losses in cattle 
and baggage been spared to the state and to individuals. A perma- 
nent arrangement for the occupation of Kulliabar on a small scale, 
by the selection of a strong defensive position, was practicable; and 
the resources of the Commissariat would assuredly enable it to pro- 
vision the small detachment so situated, until a return of the season 
for resuming operations against Upper Assam. A secondary, and 
not unimportant consequence of the retreat, was, that it compelled 
movements in this campaign while season was yet unfavourable, and 
before the whole of the troops could be assembled for a vigorous pro- 
secution of the war. The force at Brigadier Richards’s disposal for 
the campaign was as follows, viz.: artillery detail, four brigades six- 
pounders, two howitzers, and flotilla artillery ; detachment of irregu- 
lar cavalry; 46th and 57th regiments Native infantry; the Rung- 
poor and Dinapoor local battalions, and a wing of the Chumparun 
local battalion. The 46th Native infantry and Rungpoor corps were 
incomplete, until drafts for the former arrived from the Presidency, 
and the detachment of the latter from Sylhet, which did not happen 
until active operations had ceased. In the end of November 1824, 
when the 57th regiment Native infantry reached Gowahutty, the 
force was about 3000 effective men; and after the drafts, &c., had 
joined, in February 1825, at 3500 men. 

When estimating the force available for active operations, a con- 
siderable deduction must be made from these totals, to provide for the 
occupation of the several posts established for cantonments, and for 
keeping open the communication with the Bengal provinces. 

The political control continued vested in Mr. D, Scott; but Briga- 
dier Richards was latterly nominated as a junior Commissioner with 
Mr. Scott. 

19th Oct. 1824.—The Burmese, after our retreat, re-occupied Kul- 
liabar, Nouyarganee Raha Chokey, from whence parties were pushing 
into Cachar. To check these incursions, Major Cooper, who was 
stationed at Mungle Dye, thirty miles above Gowahutty, was 
directed to proceed by water to Kulliabar, with four gun-boats and his 
wing of the Chumparun light infantry ; while Major Waters, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy Adjutant Quartermaster- 
General, was ordered from Gowabutty up the Burampootra, with a 
flotilla and part of the Dinapoor battalion, to Raha Chokey and 
Noagaong. 

Oct. 31.—Major Cooper reached his destination; and two days 
after, a small party, under Lieutenant Watson, surprised a body of 
Burmese at Dikeree. This, and several other petty affairs, in which 
the Chumparun light infantry had previously been successfully en- 
gaged, relieved the country in this vicinity from the presence of any 
enemy. 

Major Waters, guided by Lieutenant Neufville. yesterday landed 

Oriental Herald, Tol. 8. 2L 
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with 100 men of his corps, and, by a rapid march, succeeded in sur- 
prising a party of the enemy near Hautgaon; this move embraced a 
march of thirty-five miles in incessant rain, through an inundated 
country. 

Nov. 2.—Major Waters, continuing his route up the Kullung 
river, again succeeded in surprising the enemy at Raha Chokey. 
Landing two miles below with 100 men, half was placed under 
Lieutenants Neufville and Jones; with the other half, Major W. 
made a detour; so that when the enemy was surprised by the first 
party, his flight was intercepted and considerable loss inflicted, 
without any on the part of the assailants. 

Nov. 3.—The Boora, or Mogaum Raja, the Burmese Governor in 
Assam, intending, it was reported, to evacuate Noagaong, and operate 
a retreat into Munnipoor, Major Waters left part of his small force 
to protect the fleet, and with the rest made a march of twenty-five 
miles, when he bivouacked for the night. 

Nov. 4.—Broke up this bivouack at day-break, and made the 
stockades at Noagaong; from which the enemy retired so hastily, 
that he left all his baggage, plunder, and stores, including twenty 
iron guns, and three war-boats. From the state of the huts in the 
stockades around Noagaong, it was supposed the Boora Raja had 
1200 or 1300 fighting men. These successes of Majors Cooper and 
Waters restored the troops to the positions lost by the retreat in July 
last. 

Nov. 25.—The 57th regiment Native infantry reached Brigadier 
Richards’s head-quarters at Gowahutty, when the 46th regiment 
Native infantry was ordered to move by water up to Kulliabar, 

Noy. 29.—Captain M‘Leod, with the flotilla, stores, and his corps, 
the Rungpoor battalion, also proceeded to Kulliabar. 

Dec. 3.—Brigadier Richards, having pushed on the principal part 
of his force towards Upper Assam, by water, marched with the head- 
quarters, 57th Native infantry, and public cattle, for Kulliabar ; 
whence operations were to be directed against Rungpoor, the capital 
of Upper Assam. The great bar to rapid and inland movements lay 
in the scanty supply of carriage; the principal resource being in 
water-transport, ill adapted to facilitate operations against many of the 
least accessible points of attack. 

Dec. 27.—Brigadier Richards advanced from Kulliabar, the 57th 
Native infantry and Dinapoor locals by land; the 46th Native in- 
fantry, Rungpoor locals, flotilla, and commissariat stores, by water. 
The number of store-boats caused the progress to be very slow. 

Jan. 6, 1825.—Brigadier Richards established, without molesta- 
tion, his head-quarters at Maura Mookh, fifty miles above Kulliabar, 
and sixty miles distant from Rungpoor, At Kulliabar, Major Cooper, 
. with the Chumparun detachment, was stationed. The force at 
Maura Mookh consisted of artillery, flotilla, irregular cavalry, 46th 
and 57th regiments Native infantry, and Dinapoor and Rungpoor 
corps. A party of the enemy, three miles distant, was driven off, but. 
it fled too rapidly to sustain loss. 
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Preparatory te a further advance, arrangements were made to clear 
the country on the flank and rear. A small party was detached 
south-west to Marunghee; Captain M‘Leod, with 200 men of his 
corps, to Kutcheree Hath, and Kuleeana, to the southward ; Captain 
Waldron, with 150 men, 46th regiment Native infantry, to Deorguroo ; 
Captain Martin, with two companies 57th Native infantry, to Deor- 
gaum ; and Lieutenant Jones, with 100 men 57th Native infantry, to 
Dodurallee, a central place on the line of retreat on Rungpoor, from 
the south and south-west posts of the enemy. 

Jan. 10—Captain Martin, conducted by Lieutenant Neufville, 
Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, after a march of nineteen 
miles, reached Deorgaum at one a.M.; but the enemy was prepared 
against surprise, and left the stockades on one side as our troops 
entered on the opposite, escaping with little loss. 

Captain Waldron was at Deorguroo on the 9th, and next day 
came up with the enemy at a stockade, sixteen miles distant from it. 
This was carried by assault, killing the Phokun, or chief, and twenty 
men, 

Captain M‘Leod cut up some small parties on his route to Kutcheree 
Hath, which the enemy had abandoned, flying towards Dodurallee. 
Captain M. was, however, fortunate enough to fall in with and cut up 
the fugitives from Captain Waldron’s force. 

These measures cleared the country, and drove the enemy on 
Jurhaut, which was also abandoned, after burning the stockades, &c., 
to concentrate at Rungpoor, the capital, to the number of 2000 men, 
under Saum Phokun, and other chiefs, who were said to have put to 
death the Boora Raja and his son. 

Jan. 16.—The Dinapoor corps, under Major Waters, reached 
Jurhaut, having been moved forward on the report of its evacuation. 
Large supplies of grain, &c., taken, but these the inhabitants were 
secreting. 

Jan. 17.—Brigadier Richards, who had continued to advance, 
halted within ten miles of Jurhaut, at the mouth of the Dessung 
river, Here a general attack on the fleet and camp was rumoured : 
precautions were taken, but no enemy ever appeared. 

Jan. 18.—The head-quarters joined the advance at Jurhaut, while 
Captain M‘Leod, with the fleet, was making slow progress against 
the currents and shallows towards the Dhekun river, whose mouth 
is only fourteen miles from Rungpoor. From this date to the 26th, 
the movements were impeded, and the troops suffered from the rain 
that fell daily. 

Jan. 21.—The fleet and stores, under Captain M‘Leod, reached 
the Dhekun river, which proved too shallow to admit a nearer ap- 
proach than fourteen miles from Rungpoor. No enemy had been 
seen by the fleet. 

Jan. 22.—Brigadier Richards moved from Jurhaut. The enemy 
quitted the stockades at Millung. 

Jan. 24.—Encamped at Phoolpanee Singra; the enemy still 
retiring as the force advanced. 
2L 
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Jan. 25.—Encamped at Gowrie Saugor, on the Dhekun river, 
within eight miles of Rungpoor. Captain M‘Leod reached the camp 
this afternoon with his corps, having been ordered to leave the fleet 
under Captain Horseburgh with the left wing 46th Native infantry. 
All the public cattle detached to bring from the fleet two howitzers, 
two twelve-pounders, ammunition, and supplies. 

Jan, 26.—Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, conducted a reconnoissance close up to Rungpoor, and 
gained an outwork, crossing the road before discovery. The fort 
was so buried in woods and marshes, that little could be traced of the 
nature of its defences. 

The Rungpoor light infantry, under Captain M‘Leod, was ad- 

vanced about one mile from the camp, to establish a post on a bridge 
which intersected the high read to Rungpoor. 

Jan. 27.—-At eleven A.M. the enemy made a brisk and unexpected 
attack on Captain M‘Leod’s position; the troops and followers who 
were cooking beyond the bridge, made such a rush on the first alarm, 
that a few of the enemy actually gained a footing on the bridge be- 
fore the picquet could act; but the Burmese gave ground on the first 
fire from the picquet. Captain M‘Leod placed his men under cover, 
and remained on the defensive; Brigadier Richards soon arrived, 
but would not order any movement until it was clear that the enemy 
had no other object of attack. During this interval, the Burmese 
kept up a smart fire and constant yelling from the high grass jungle, 
which concealed their numbers and position; taking courage at the 
pause, a party of Burmese was pushed on the road, across which they 
rapidly threw up a retrenchment to command the bridge; the enemy 
suffered from our firing during this operation; when finished, Briga- 
dier Richards directed Captain M‘Leod to move to the assault; an 
order briskly obeyed ; the Burmese delivered two unsteady volleys, 
and fled, pursued by the Rungpoor light infantry for three miles; the 
poney cavalry, led by Lieutenant Brooke of the commissariat, did 
execution, and completed the route. Arms, accoutrements, &c., were 
thrown aside to facilitate escape. Our loss was, Lieutenant Kennedy 
and a few sepoys wounded. 

Jan. 28.—Last night the guns and howitzers reached the camp, 
escorted by four companies 46th regiment Native infantry, only 180 
strong. Provisions were issued, and an advance on Rungpoor 
arranged. 

Jan, 29.—The force moved at seven A. M., led by the detachment 
46th Native infantry, supported by the irregular cavalry; the how- 
itzers drawn by, and the two twelve-pound carronades carried on ‘ 
elephants. At eleven a. M. the advance came on the enemy’s out- 
works, from which a fire was opened ; and the 46th Native infantry, 
instead of attempting an assault, diverged right and left into the 
jungles. The howitzers opened a few rounds, when the 57th Native 
infantry carried the breastwork, or stockade, in gallant style, and the 
enemy hastily retreated to the fort of Rungpoor. The delay, however, 
caused much loss: Brigadier Richards and Lieutenant Brook, twenty- 
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eight men 46th Native infantry, and nineteen men 57th Native 
infantry, were here wounded ; generally spike wounds in the feet 
from bamboo stakes. The loss of the enemy could not be ascertained 
in so close a country. Brigadier Richards took up ground in front of 
the fort of Rungpoor, occupying two stockades within 700 yards of the 
ramparts. The enemy opened a harmless fire, as the troops were pro- 
tected under cover of the Zoi Sagor tank and the ditches of the road. 
Piquets were placed in two temples within 300 yards of the walls. 

Jan. 30.—At ‘three a. m. two men killed at the left temple piquet 
by the enemy. After day-light, a few shot were fired from the fort; 
but at noon a flag of truce was displayed, and negotiations opened 
for the surrender of Rungpoor, which was taken possession of by the 
piquets at two p.m. on the following terms; viz. The evacuation of 
Assam by the Burmese ; the surrender of all forts with military stores 
and arms; such of the troops as wished to come over to the British 
to be protected in their persons and property ; the rest to retire out of 
Assam to Ava without molestation, provided no act of aggression was 
committed on either the persons or property of the Assamese. Under 
this capitulation, Saum Phokun, with some other chiefs, and 700 
men, surrendered ; the rest of the garrison, estimated at 2000 fight- 
ing men, but 9000 of all classes, ages and sexes, retired towards the 
passes leading to Munnipoor. Numbers of these, however, returned, 
being either afraid or disinclined to avail themselves of the option of 
departure. 

The fort of Rungpoor is a quadrangular structure, each face about 
1200 yards, a rampart faced with brick, decayed in several places ; 
bastions at the angles, gates at the centre of each face, and a mode- 
rate ditch surrounded these defences. The principal obstacle, how- 
ever, to overcome, was a glacis, thickly sprinkled with spiked bamboos, 
(called pungahs,) a mode of defence much practised. From the 
camp, the ramparts made a respectable appearance, but the fort could 
hardly have stood an assault, as the ditch was very imperfect, and 
there were several breaches in the ramparts, hastily repaired with q 
breastwork of timber. 

Feb, 2.—Captain Martin, with 100 men 57th Native infantry, 
sent out against the Singphos, a tribe of mountaineers who desolate 
the plains and carry off the inhabitants. Several of the tribe were 
cut up, and a great number of Assamese set at liberty. 

Another detachment sent out on the following day could not come 
up with these marauders, who are likely to give much trouble and 
employment to the troops. 

March 2.—Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy Quartermaster General, 
proceeded to Ghergaong, eleven miles south from Rungpoor, and the 
capital when Captain Welch, in 1794, penetrated with a small force 
into Assam. Ghergaong was found a complete ruin; in the old 
fort, 350 pieces of ordnance, of small calibre, were discovered, and, 
in a tank, a number said to equal 1000 more. 

April—From the 20th March to the end of this month rain fell 
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daily, and the low lands became inundated : the troops were placed 

in cantonments on the most eligible sites. 

The attention of the Commissioners had been directed to negotiations 
with the several mountain tribes that hold the upper part of the valley 
of the Burrampootra and border Assam; and many, during the last 
two months, submitted to their authority. Small detachments were 
frequently called to act against the turbulent tribes, who preferred 
their habits of plunder and devastation. 

May.—The Burmese again appeared at Beesa Gaum, on the 
extreme boundary of the Wykayut, Jeading into Munnipoor: a de- 
tachment of 200 men 7th Native infantry, under Lieutenant Kerr, 
was placed at the disposal of Lieutenant Neufville, Deputy Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, to reduce the Chief of Wykayut, and to 
drive the Burmese across the mountains. 

June 4.—Lieutenant Neufville had reached the Now-Dheeng river, 
up which his future operations lay ; canoes and small boats the trans+ 
port used. 

/ June 10.—By great exertions reached the enemy at Dupha Gaum, 
here the stockades were gallantly carried by Lieutenant Kerr: the 
urmese hastily retired to Beesa Gaum. 

June 12,—At Beesa Gaum, the enemy made a show as if inclined 
to dispute possession, after having tried to decoy a small party to 
that point by giving out that it was abandoned, Scouts dogged the 
march of our troops, but when they deployed to assault the stockades, 
the enemy fled too hastily to suffer loss. 

June 13.—Ensign Boyle, with eighty men, pushed forward early 
to press the Burmese rear; a duty so well performed that several 
hundred Assamese were liberated, and the enemy driven beyond the 

asses. 

. The operations of the campaign closed with the fall of Rungpoor, 
and the capitulation for the retreat of the Burmese from Assam; but 
the narrative is brought down to the end of June, as illustrating the 
severe duties imposed on the troops after that conquest was achieved. 
The conduct of the campaign by Brigadier Richards to a successful; 
though by no means a rapid termination, must secure to that officer 
a due meed of applause ; and had he closed his operations by the 
assault of Rungpoor, instead of entering into terms with a dispirited, 
disunited, and ill-armed garrison, much of the fatigue and exposure 
which the troops subsequently suffered in reducing the refractory 
hill tribes to obedience would have been avoided. 

At Rungpoor, the opportunity was afforded of striking a decisive 
blow against the remnant of the Burmese power in Assam; and it 
could hardly have escaped an officer of Brigadier Richards’s pene- 
tration, that the Singpho and other mountain tribes, with whose pre- 
datory habits he was well acquainted, would have been awed by a 
signal defeat inflicted at their very doors. In support of the course 
preferred, Brigadier Richards urged, in his public despatch, the dis- 
tance which he was led from his resources, the dilliculty of providing, 
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should the war be protracted, subsistence to a large force so situated, 
and the deficiency of land-carriage to alleviate these difficulties. 
After giving every weight to these considerations, they seem an in- 
adequate balance to the advantages held out by a more spirited and 
decisive line of conduct. Yet this may be mere matter of opinion, 
involving at most an error in judgment. 

Throughout the campaign, the conduct of the troops was exemplary, 
under privations to which their frequent excursive attacks exposed 
them, generally without baggage, and always without camp equipage, 
in the height of the cold season ; in such a latitude the Native soldier 
must have had his energies put to a severe test. Whenever brought 
within contact of the enemy, both officers and men conducted them- 
selves with a gallantry and spirit that challenges unreserved applause ; 
and there was a general feeling of regret that Rungpoor should not 
have been the scene for a closing display of these qualities. 

Amongst the officers of this torce, an ardour of research, befitting 
so near a residence to the unexplored tracks of this wild region, has 
succeeded to their military zeal. To the active researches of Lieu- 
tenant Neutville, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, to those 
of the officers of the survey department, (at the head of which 
Captain Bedfurd is placed,) and to the voluntary exertions of Lieu- 
tenant Buriton and others, we may shortly owe a solution of that 
interesting problem in Eastern geography,—the source of the Burram- 
pootra. From what has already transpired, this mighty stream, it 
would appear, will be shorn of much of its honours, and be proved to 
have no connexion with the great Sanpoo river, to which the D’Anvilles 
and Rennells have united it. 


Campaign of 1824-5, in Sylhet and Cachar. 


The British force, when operations closed in June 1824, by the 
failure of an attempt made against the positions taken up by the 
Burmese on the heights of Talayn and Doadpatly, was lett to pass 
the rains in boats on the Soormah or Barak river, between Jatrapoor 
and Budderpoor. The months of July, August and September, passed 
without any other occurrence than a knowledge that the Burmese 
troops were rapidly diminishing from disease, and that their com- 
manders anxiously waited the return of the fair season to lead the 
survivors back to Munnipoor. Their sufferings from sickness were 
scarce less sensibly felt than those from absolute want of food ; con- 
stant foraging having drained the Nagah, as well as the few straggling 
villages in Cachar, of their scanty suplies. ‘The strength of the 
enemy thus situated was, orzginally, estimated at 5000 or 6000 men; 
but adverting to the supplies required to subsist, during four months, 
such a force, (on the lowest scale of rations compatible with existence,) 
the accuracy of such an estimate may well be questioned ; and at all 
events it must have embraced every class of followers, and thereby 
reduced the regularly armed or fighting men one half. But allowing 
the highest estimate of their force to have been correct, the deduction 
to be made for the ravages of disease in four months must, in Octuber, 
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have reduced them to nearly an equality, as to numbers, with the 
detachment under Brigadier Innes ; while, in point of resources and 
equipments, there could be no room for comparison. The Brigadier’s 
force was as follows: a flotilla of ten gun-boats; foot artillery, 100 
men; and four regiments Native infantry ; exclusive of Raja Ghum- 
beer Sing’s irregulars, or nearly 3000 effective men. 

On the 25th October 1824, a reconnoissance was made on Talayn 
to verify a report of the actual retreat of the Burmese; the works 
were found partly destroyed by the enemy, who had fallen back on 
Banskandy, and was said to have reached Munnipoor on the fourth 
of November; in which case the retreat was effected with wonderful 
rapidity. 

Brigadier Innes might, with perfect ease and safety, have inter- 
cepted the retreat, by a timely movement to the rear of the Burmese 
position, although their stockades were confessedly too formidable to 
warrant their assault by a coup de main. But, in justice to this 
officer, it should here be observed, that after his failure in June last, 
his instructions, it is generally believed, prohibited any offensive 
operation without the previous sanction of the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was about 400 miles from the scene of action. Any officer 
whose zeal and confidence in his own talents might not lead him to 
disregard, even at the risk of his commission, such a restrictive order, 
would necessarily act up to its spirit; nor can Brigadier Innes be 
open to censure for so acting in this instance. We have necessarily 
anticipated the course of events, but will now return to the general 
arrangements for the campaign. 

June 5, 1824.—Brigadier-General Shuldham, Honourable Com- 
pany’s service, appointed to command on the frontier from Kissengunj 
to the borders of Chittagong, including Assam and Cachar. General 
Shuldham’s head-quarters were fixed at Dacca; but as he had to 
join from Muttra on the Jumna, he could not reach this destination 
until September. 

Oct. 21.—The infantry was brigaded and numbered, viz., third 
brigade, 7th, 23d, and 44th regiments Native infantry, Brigadier 
E. P. Wilson, Honourable Company's service ; fourth brigade, 14th, 
39th, and 52d regiments Native infantry, Brigadier Innes, Honourable 
Company’s service. 

General Shuldham’s staff consisted of a Deputy-Assistant Adjutant- 
General, an Assistant and a Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster General ; 
but there was no engineer officer attached to the army. His Majesty’s 
47th foot was nominated to the third brigade, but in November re- 
ceived a new destination for Rangoon. 

General Shuldham moved from Dacca for Sylhet with the third 
brigade, and was instructed to take measures for driving the enemy 
out of Cachar; when this object was effected, it was intimated that 
the Commander-in-Chief would take into his serious consideration 
the project ot an advance into Munnipoor. 

November.-—Brigadier-General Donkin, of his Majesty’s service, 
appointed second in command on the Sylhet frontier ; and Brigadier- 
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General M‘Kellar, of his Majesty’s service, to command a reserve of 
three regiments of Native infantry formed at Dacca. These officers 
were selected to command over forces composed of Native troops, 
with whose language and -habits they were unacquainted. 

Towards the end of November, or early in December, Brigadier- 
General Shuldham inspected the fourth brigade, in Cachar; but it 
does not yet seem to have been resolved, by the authorities in Cal- 
cutta, to invade Munnipoor ;. and had so early a resolution been formed, 
the Commissariat was unprepared, and the not less important arm of 
pioneers still on the road to Sylhet. 

The force assembled and expected was as follows, viz. —Gun-boat 
flotilla. Artillery—two companies, (one European,) with four 24- 
pounders, four 8-inch mortars, and a light field battery of two brass 
12-pounders, two howitzers 54-inch, and four 6-pounders. Pioneers 
—four companies, (about 300 strong). Cavalry—3d, or Blair's, 
irregular horse. Infantry—two brigades, or six regiments, of regu- 
lars, and the Sylhet local battalion. Rajah Ghumbeer Sing, as a 
partisan, had 500 infantry and 60 horse ; forming an effective total 
of 7000 men. 

To provision and move so large a force, one officer of the Commis- 
sariat department was allowed, and placed at Sylhet, about sixty 
miles from the frontier on which this force assembled. Budderpoor 
was the most distant point at which the Commissariat and its depéts 
should have been formed; the resources placed in the hands of the 
Commissariat as transport were, a scanty supply of elephants for the 
camp equipage of about half the force; and, to convey supplies, 
800 camels!! and 5000 Brinjara bullocks were eapected by the Ist 
February to reach Sylhet, from the western provinces of India. Water 
transport was tolerably abundant, but the season for its application 
Was wasting away. 

Dec. 11.—Major Swinton, with his pioneers, reached Budderpoor ; 
and, by the 8th January, carried a road to Banskandy, 19 miles. 

Dec. 19.—Mr, Matthews, an intelligent and enterprising indivi- 
dual out of the service, undertook, with a few of Raja Ghumbeer 
Sing’s men, to reconnoitre a route to Munnipoor, via Lukipoor and 
Kala Nagah. Mr. M. stopped three marches short of Munnipoor, 
and reported so unfavourably of this route, that the more northern 
one by Noongshie was adopted. 

1825, Jan. 22.—The pioneers having gained Koora Bel, 12 miles 
from Banskandy, Captain Dudgeon, with two 6-pounders, the Sylhet 
locals, and Rajah Ghumbeer’s levy, was advanced for their protection. 
General Shuldham, with the train, heavy and light, and the third 
brigade, euacamped near Doadpatly, to await the opening of a read, 
and the arrival of the Brinjara bullocks and camels. 

The fourth brigade were in boats on the Soormah or Barak river, 
viz., 39th Native infantry at Panchgaong, (sixty miles from Sylhet,) 
14th Native infantry at Phoolbaree, and 52d Native infantry at 
Tarrapoor. These troops were unprovided with land transport; but 
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their situation enabled them to draw supplies from the bazaars at 
Budderpoor, instead of from the Commissariat. 

Jan. 30.—Blair’s horse, from the Nerbuddah, after a march of four 
months, reached Doadpatly, and a wing moved to join the advance 
under Captain Dudgeon. 

Feb. 4.—Lieutenant Fisher, Deputy Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, returned from a reconnoissance to Aquee, forty-five miles 
from Banskandy, and about equidistant from Munnipoor. The first 
thirty miles a continuous forest, or heavy reed jungle, intersected by 
sixty ridges, and as many rivulets; a tolerable footpath existed, but 
a road for guns and cattle would be a work of much labour. From 
this point to Aquee, the limit of the reconnoissance, a distance of 
fifteen miles, two ranges of hills were crossed; the first 2200, the 
second 3100 feet; and Aquee stood on the third or highest range of 
5600 feet elevation. From hence, three other ranges, of lower height, 
intersect the route to Munnipoor; between the ranges, rivers of con- 
siderable span flow, with very precipitous banks. Invasion by a heavy 
equipped army of 7000 men was obviously impracticable, unless 
3000 pioneers, and three months of fair season, (three days could not 
now be counted on,) admitted the opening a road for its battering-guns 
aud heavy baggage. The Nagah tribes inhabiting these hills seemed 
little disposed to afford aid; they had perhaps suffered too much from 
the passage of Burmese troops, to favour another army. 

Feb. 13.—Captain Dudgeon’s force moved across the Jiree river, 
about forty miles from Banskandy. The pioneers were still labour- 
ing in the forest, between Kumrungahbad and the Jiree, suffering 
greatly from exposure to the rain: some Nagahs, and a working party 
from the Sylhet local corps, were now given to aid the pioneers, but 
the frequent falls of rain injured the road already constructed, as well 
as impeded the progress of the work. 

Feb. 16.—The arrival of the expected Brinjara bullocks and camels 
for the carriage of supplies, induced Brigadier-General Shuldham to 
advance the Doadpatly division of his army towards Banskandy; but 
owing to detention from rain, that place, although only twenty miles 
distant, was not reached 

Feb. 24.—Until this date.—A great sacrifice of cattle was experi- 
enced in this short march: the surface which covers the hills and low 
grounds being of clay, every fall of rain made the roads impassable to 
cattle, and even difficult to men. 

March 2.—The pioneers carried the road to the Jiree; but on the 
Sth, a want of supplies forced them to fall back on the nearest depot : 
the advanced force under Captain Dudgeon, which moved to Noong- 
shie, (2500 mouths,) were with great difficulty supplied ; 102 bullocks, 
many camels, and six elephants already lost in these advanced duties. 
General Shuldham, as his main body advanced, proposed to push for- 
ward Captain Dudgeon’s light foree to Munnipoor; an advance so far 
restricted by higher authority, that the attempt was prohibited ; such at 
least is the prevalent opinion, unless accompanied by Blair's cavalry ; 
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a wing of this corps had reached Noongshie, but was soon foreed to 
retrograde for subsistence. Another part of the instructions was, that 
the whole army was to be established at Munnipoor, and be subsisted 
on the resources of that country—but not advanced beyond, until 
largely reinforced. Not to relinquish without an effort all these objects, 
the Commissariat was now urged to put forth all its means to convey 
a month’s supply for the advance and third brigade to Noongshie ; 
800 bullocks, out of 1000, reached Nyapurra, but half the grain was 
destroyed in transit ; the remaining 4000 bullocks did not advance be- 
yond Kumrungabad ; a great portion of their loads also spoiled. As 
a further resource, the Commissariat officer at Sylhet had made a 
requisition on the magistrate for 7000 coolies, (or porters,) which num- 
ber was at different times, between January and March, furnished ; 
1000 of these men did actually reach Doadpatly, but only 150 the 
banks of Jiree, so great was the desertion. 

March 8.—The periodical rains, termed the “ chota bursat,” set in 
early in February, continued through that month with occasional 
intermissions, but for the last ten days the fall was heavy, and 
without intermission ; the roads became literally impassable, and 
as a month’s fair weather was not to be hoped for even, orders were 
issued for the advance to fall back. 

March 29.—On this date, the guns and baggage that had been 
pushed forward to the Jiree, were, after great labour, got back to Ban- 
skandy, with the loss of six elephants, 150 camels, and 200 bullocks ; 
the cattle in general sick, or so jaded, that little work could be got 
out of them. When the advance was withdrawn, Brigadier-General 
Shuldham reported to the Commander-in-Chief the situation in which 
his army was placed, and that its advance on Munnipoor was now 
utterly impracticable ;—pending a reply, the troops were kept at Ban- 
skandy, and on the Soormah river. 

April 26.—Whatever the reply from head-quarters may have been, 
the army was now disposed of for the great rains, or “ burra bursat,” 
as follows ; viz., the fourth brigade, which had been two seasons in 
Cachar, and had, for want of carriage, remained in boats on the 
Soormah river, was broken up; 14th regiment Native infantry sent 
to Allahabad ; 39th Native infantry to Dinapoor, (these corps were 
mere skeletons ;) and the 52d Native infantry was ordered to Jumal- 
poor. Brigadier Wilson remained in Cachar with the 7th Native 
infantry at Panchgaong ; 22d Native infantry at Phoolbaree. Cap- 
tain Dudgeon, with Sylhet locals, at Doadpatly; and Raja Ghumbeer 
Sing’s irregulars at Banskandy, ‘The artillery-pioneers, and 44th 
Native infantry to canton at Sylhet, under Brigadier-General 
Donkin, of his Majesty’s service, who was left in command on the 
frontier. General Shuldham repaired to his division, head-quarters at 
Dacca. Blair’s horse was sent to canton at Comillah, leaving one 
squadron at Sylhet. Thus terminated our efforts against the Burmese 
power upon the Sylhet frontier. 

Observations.-——It is difficult to draw a distinct line between pro- 
ceedings which emanate from the Commander-in-Chief’s instructions 
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and those arising from the unfettered judgment of Brigadier-General 
Shuldham, without an acquaintance with the official instructions 
issued for the conduct of the war in Cachar. There are, however, 
broad lines and facts which may guide to a tolerably fair division of 
the credit due to both parties. It would seem to have been an early 
and favourite scheme with Sir Edward Paget, to make Munnipoor the 
line of operations for the conquest of Upper Ava; and, with this intent, 
two regiments of Native cavalry, two regiments of European infautry, 
and about 8000 Native infantry, were assigned for service in Sylhet. 
How long this project, formed in May or June, lasted, is not easy to 
say ; but all the European troops were not withdrawn until the mutiny 
at Barrackpoor on the first of November. 

It would, generally, be deemed a primary object to perfect the Com- 
missariat resources and arrangements, when about to penetrate a 
country well known to be exhausted, and even in favourable times 
supposed to possess very limited resources. Yet, with such considera- 
tious staring the authorities in the face, and the intent of employing 
an army of 12,000 men in Cachar, the Commissariat department was 
totally inefficient in October. When the scheme forthe employment of 
so large an army with Europeans and cavalry was abandoned, and the 
Sylhet troops reduced to a scale of 7000 men; still, in January and 
February 1825, the pioneers and Captain Dudgeon’s advanced force 
could not easily be subsisted by the department, for the want of trans- 
port, though provisions were in abundance at Sylhet. The cattle 
drawn from the upper provinces were not even expected until the Ist of 
february, when the “ chota bursat ” (the lesser rains) would render Ca~ 
char impassable; camels (the ship of sandy deserts and arid plains) 
were brought into the marshy and mountainous tracts of Eastern Bengal, 
where they are utterly useless, and would not survive as many months as 
their march from Cawnpoor occupied. The pioneers reached Budder- 
poor on the 11th of December, instead of the Ist November, and the 
strength of this army was quite inadequate to its duties. In short, the 
season for operations had nearly passed away before it was irrevocably 
resolved to prosecute an advance into Munnipoor. When this point 
was fixed, the Commissariat became all bustle, and indented on the 
Sylhet district for 7000 coolies; the natural consequence of measures 
ot haste followed: the coolies were nominally furnished and paid at 
the rate of five rupees a month; but from the absence of organization, 
by the institution of Sirdar contracts, and the want of a supply of 
proper food, these men vanished as fast as they were drawn together. 
With one year for preparation, no attempts were made to collect and 
embody this useful class of people ; uor to train and break in to carry 
loads the cattle of Syihet ; it was even asserted, that these cattle would 
not train! or that the district only produced cows! ! both reasons so 
exquisite, that either is conclusive.‘ 





4 A private communication, lately received from India, affords a striking 
commentary on this transaction :—‘* It is considered (says the writer) that 
Sir Edward Paget acts injudiciously in having King’s officers at the head of 
his principal departments, in which the old officers hive been superseded in 
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Since the departure of Mr. Scott, in April 1824, for Assam, the 
plenary power, to call into action the resources of Sylhet, and the 
dependent hill states, seems not to have been vested in any resident 
authority. ‘The Government has, for a series of years, expended 
monthly, 2000 rupees as presents to the hill chiefs, whose good-will 
this is supposed to purchase: how the money may have been applied 
is unknown, but certainly, in this time of need, neither Jyntiah, Cos- 
siah, or Nagah, was collected to aid the common cause ; liberal pay, 
with good food, and the douceur perhaps of occasional drams, would 
have conciliated these hardy mountaineers; and coolies might have 
been collected from our own provinces to any extent, under the cer- 
tainty of liberal pay, good food, and having the nature of their duties 
well defined. No steps, however, were taken until late in the cam- 
paign, and then the terms offered, though high, were not such as 
would rouse the selfish savages of the hills to hasten forward on a 
pressing emergency ; while the coolies,' hurried together, were fully 
impressed with the idea that they would have to fight instead of labour, 

These observations tend to vindicate Brigadier-General Shuld- 
ham’s military reputation, and to prove that he was placed in a situ- 
ation of embarrassment, for which he was not responsible. How far 
General Shuldham perfected this exoneration by early representations of 
the state of his commissariat, the deficiency in pioneers, and of the rugged 
and difficult track through which his movements lay, is uncertain, 
Silence on these points involves a degree of personal responsibility 
where it does not otherwise attach ; and it was equally incumbent on 
General Shuldham to remonstrate boldly against those parts of his instruc- 
tions which are said, and very generally believed, to have shackled the de~ 
tails for conducting an advance through Cachar, by prohibiting the move- 
ment of a light force without cavalry, by limiting the advance of the 
main body, without all the artillery, heavy and light, and laying 
it down as an express condition, that the invasion was to embrace the 
establishment of the whole army in Munuipoor. 

A want of energy seems to have been the besetting sin which pre- 
vailed at the head-quarters of General Shuldham; though the Ge- 
neral is represented to have been the most efficient, anxious, and 
zealous member of the staff. The head-quarters reached Budderpoor 
early in December, but no reconnoissance was, it appears, attempted 








all matters connected with the Commissariat ; in all affairs of local experi- 
ence he neither iuforms himself nor employs officers of information. Thus, 
regiments were ordered to march from Barrackpoor to Dacca in October 
while the country was under water, and orders were sent to the Collector of 
Jessore to prepare provisions for troops on the road; and eight days after, in- 
quiries were made if troops could pass. Captain Stubbs, the Resident at 
Gualior, offered in June to engage 20,000 Brinjara bullocks, and the Go- 
vernment rejected his proposal; but, in October, he was asked for 5000, 
when they ought to have been actually on the march, and then they could 
not be obtained, as Scindia and the other Native Powers, in whose territories 
the Brinjaras resided, had removed them to the west of India to prevent 
our availing ourselves of them.” In this we see how conspiracies ramify and 
gather strength all over India, from the mismanagement of this ruinously 
impolitie war, 
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until the 19th of that month, when Mr. Mathew made one, on a route 
decided to be impracticable. The next attempt was by Lieutenant 
Fisher, Deputy-Assistant Quartermaster-General, completed on the 
4th February. Had this duty been early and actively prosecuted, the 
defenceless state of Munnipoor must have been exposed, and such a 
movement made, as would have secured the occupation of that eoun- 
try, and its safe retention during the ruins. It is true, that two offi- 
cers of the Quartermaster-General’s department were very inadequate 
to an efficient discharge of the important duty of reconnoissance in so 
wild and difficult a country as Cachar, even were the intelligence and 
other branches of their duty neglected. 

Since the retreat of the Burmese in October, it was certain that no 
enemy would be found nearer than Munnipoor; stinted, therefore, as 
the commissariat was in transport, the advance to Kumrungabad, Nya- 
purra, the Jiree, and to Noongshie, of a force of nearly 3000 mouths, 
exclusive of pioneers, was most injudicious ; 300 or 400 good troops 
stockaded at the Jiree or Noongshie, would have afforded ample pro 
tection to the working parties in their rear, while the Commissioners 
might at least have stored at Noongshie the rations consumed by 
Captain Dudgeon’s force, and thus have enabled the advance, in Feb- 
tuary, of a light and efficiently equipped detachment to Munnipoor } 
so long as distant movements were prevented by the absence of such 
advanced depot, all unnecessary mouths should have been kept where 
they might be fed without exhausting the transport. Lieutenant 
Fisher found the Barak river fordable in February, and the Jiree was 
navigable all the season to light boats ; had these rivers been properly 
and early surveyed, they afforded a medium of transport for 40 miles 
beyond Banskandy. 

Some spirit of enterprise is expected from an officer, even when 
bound down by instructions, or embarrassed by an inefficient commis- 
sariat ; it is here that General Shuldham fails to establish a claim to 
professional distinction. To the advance of Captain Dudgeon’s light 
force without support he was averse ; a degree of caution tantamount 
to arelinquishment of all operations. To the ® pioneers, unqualified 
praise is due for their laborious and unremitting exertions under pri+ 
vations and exposure, which sent half the small body into hos 





5 This corps, by the Court’s organization decree, has been abolished, and its 
native establishments directed to merge into the corps of engineers, which has 
not officers for this, nor half its present duties. The local Government, in 
adopting this part of the arrangement, were compelled from the necessities of 
the moment to delay the completion of its disbandment as a separate corps 
until after the war, The obvoxious part of this decree of the Court consists 
not in restoring this arm to its proper branch of the service, but in the cold 
and unfeeling way in which this gallant corps is disembodied ; nota word of 
eulogy, far less a thought of remuneration to officers who had served in it 23 
and 18 years. Col. Swinton had been so employed for the former, and Captain 
Wilkie the latter period, and both wounded in the discharge of the perilous 
duties it entailed. Several other officers had served eight years and upwards, 
yet ail are alike remanded to their corps in the infantry. Such is the ten- 
dency of arrangements which the President of the Board of Control would 
make the British House of Commons believe were received without a murmur, ; 
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pital if not into the grave. Lieutenant-Colonel John Swinton, the 
veteran commandant and father of this branch of the service in Bengal, 
expended his last remnant of zeal and energy in this harassing duty, 
for which he retired tothe invalids with a frame so completely shatter- 
ed and broken, that his most intimate friends can scarce recognize the 
wreck of the old Commodore, (the name by which Colonel. 8, is best 
known). 

After the detail of facts which the narrative portion of this exposé 
discloses, it may seem unnecessary, though a spirit of justice requires 
an expression of the opinion, that the entire failure on this frontier 
arose from the Commander-in-Chief’s crude scheme of collecting large 
masses of troops, for which there coudd be no adequate supply of trans- 
port or provisions ; encumbering the army with cavalry and heavy 
artillery, quite unsuited to the theatre of war ; and making very inade- 
quate provision in the arm of pioneers, or giving bildars to supply 
their absence. As a fitclimax to such a ‘ Comedy of Errors,’ there 
were in his Excellency’s decisions a wavering and tardiness which 
would go far to insure the failure of a campaign, though in its outline 
it were generally well fashioned. 

The draft of this campaign was finished before accounts were re- 
ceived of a successful movement into Munnipoor by Lieutenant R. B. 
Pemberton, of the Quartermaster-General’s department, with 500 
Munnipoor irregulars, under Rajah Gumbeer Sing ; leaving Sylhet on 
the 17th May, and taking an indirect route in consequence of the 
impassable state of the usual one at this season, Lieutenant Pember- 
ton and the Rajah did not reach Banskandy, where the troops were 
assembled, until the 23d of that month. On the 25th, the advance 
was commenced and continued to Kala Nagah, Noongba and Moon- 
jeroon Koona, 54 miles ; here heavy rain detairied the force from the 
Ist to the 4th of June, and exhausted the stock of provisions ; on the 
10th, two si...altaneous movements made from the Eyee river, sur- 
prised the Burmese picquets, posted in the villages of Koonga, Kool, 
and Miangkeeno, at the foot of the passes opening on the valley of 
Munnipoor, several Burmese were killed, and more taken prisoners, 

The troops, since the Ist of June, had cheerfully suffered great pri- 
vations from inclement weather and scanty food. While collecting pro- 
visions from the nearest hamlets on the 11th, a report was received 
that the Burmese had retired from their stockades at Munnipoor, 
which were taken possession of on the 12th of June by Lieutenant 
Pemberton's force, after a march of 96 miles over the most rugged 
country, since leaving Banskandy. The Burmese, to the number of 
600 fighting men, retreated with all moveable property to Undroo, 10 
miles south from Munnipoor; a pursuit with a detachment of 200 
men was made on the | 3th, but discontinued after a march of six miles, 
on hearing that the Burmese had quitted the Munnipoor territory. 

After suitable arrangements for the provisioning a force of 400 of 
Gumbeer’s irregulars, and an equal number of newly-armed inhabitants 
in stockades at Munnipoor, Lieutenant Pemberton, with Rajah Gum- 
beer Sing and 200 men, returned to Sylhet, which they reached on the 
22d June, having experienced much difficulty in feeding this small 
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force on their route. Lieutenant Pemberton speaks highly of Rajah 
Gumbeer Sing and his troops; it were needless to expatiate on the 
merits of the Lieutenant, who conducted this arduous undertaking to 
a successful issue ;—an event worth a volume of commentary on what 
was done, and what left undone on the Sylhet frontier. Whether 
the experience acquired by past failures and present success, may give 
rise to the adoption of a feasible plan of operations in the ensuing sea- 
son, remains to be proved ; but that a most important diversion and 
co-operation may be made from Munnipeor is unquestionable, if a 
well-equipped light force of 2000 or 3000 mea only be organized. 

The latest accounts from Munnipoor (down to the end of July) 
inform us, that Gumbeer Sing’s troops had advanced to Kubboo, near 
the Ningtie river, considerably south of Munnipoor ; the inhabitants 
of this district had revolted against the Burmese, who fled the country 
despairing of reinforcement from Ava. 





THE SNOWY DAY. 


Manx, love, the distant hills 
Are dazzling white, 
And pale moonlight 

Is dying on their peaks ; 

And noisy rills, 
With flood increast, 
Go meet the east 
Where morning breaks. 


The wind goes shivering by 
The leafless grove 
It loved to rove 

Beneath bright summer’s pall, 
Seeming to sigh 
And moan aloud, 
As, fortune-bowed, 

The houseless prodigal, 


That visits seats once his, 
And fears to tread 
Or lay his head 
Upon the daisied lawn ; 
Or steal a kiss 
Of that old gate, 
Where erst in state 
His baby car was drawn! 


I shall not forth to day, 

The flaky veil 

By Winter pale 
Spread o’er the hills, to tear; 
Let rabbits gray 

Around, in sport, 

Their burrow’d fort, 
Unscared, unharm’d, career, 
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MEMOIRS OF SIGNIOR GAUDENTIO DI LUCCA, 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SIR, January 2, 1826. 
Look ING into your last Volume (p. 286), I observe that the 
writer of the ingenious Essay ‘On Sir Thomas More’s Utopia,’ has 
not escaped the ' very common error of attributing ‘ Gaudentio di 
Lucea” to the pen of Bishop Berkeley. Some account of the origin 
and progress of this indiagprelension, and a discovery of the far less 
distinguished author of that pulitical romance, will, | dare say, be 
accepted with your us: al courtesy, to which I am no stranger. 

The earliest notice of the work which has occurred to me, is in the 
‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1737 (Vol. VIL, p. 317), where, 
among other recent anonymous publications, are, ‘ Memoirs of Signior 
Gaudentio di Lucca, discovering an unknown Country of Africa, as 
antient, populous, and civilized as the Chinese.’ The work is again 
noticed at page 13 of the 47th Volume (for 1777), and ascribed to 
Bishop Berkeley. 

In your first Volume (p. 624), Bishop Stock is mentioned as the 
biographer of Berkeley. That Life was written for the ‘ Biog. Brit- 
tannica,’ and inserted in the 2d Volame (1780), with additions by 
Dr. Kippis, who, on the authority of the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
and ‘ the booksellers in their printed catalogue,” says, that “ the 
adventures of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca have generally been attri- 
buted to Bishop Berkeley.” He then quotes “ the positive law 
among the Mezzareneans, not to shed human blood voluntarily,” and 
their consequent practice of confinement for life, instead of immediate 
execution in the very rare case of murder; also ‘‘ the author's ideas 
concerning women, love, and marriage ;" and concludes, that “‘ these 
sentiments,.so pure and disinterested, and so contrary to the ideas and 
practice of large commercial states, and corrupt and polished king- 
doms, may afford, perhaps, a farther internal presumption that the 
* Adventures of Signior Gaudentio di Lucca’ might come from the 
pen of Dr. Berkeley.” 

Yet, after all, the able, and, generally, most accurate biographer, 
in his cor rigendu to this volume, relates, ‘“‘on the authority of 
Dr. George Berkeley, the Bishop’s son, that his father did not write, 
and never read through,” these ‘ Adventures.” Dr. Kippis, actuated 
by that ingenuous spirit which | well knew him to possess, proceeds 


to “record himself as having exhibited an instance of the folly of 


building facts upon the foundation of conjectural reasonings. Having 

heard the book ascribed to Bishop Berkeley,” he adds, ‘‘ and seen it 

mentioned as his, in catalogues of libraries, I read over the work 

again under this impression, and fancied that I perceived internal 

arguments of its having been written by our excellent prelate. 1 was 

even pleased with the apprehended ingenuity of my discoveries. But 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 8. 2M 
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he whole was a mistake, which, whilst it will be a warning to myself, 
may furnish an instructive lesson to others. At the same time, I do 
not retract the character which [ have given of the ‘ Adventures of 
Signior Gaudentio di Lucca. Whoever was the author of that per- 
formance, it does credit to his abilities and to his heart.” 

This was written in 1784. The next year, in the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,’ (Vol. [V. p 757), the author of ‘Gaudentio’ was thus 
disclosed, in a letter signed W. H.: “ His name was Barrington, a 
Catholic priest, who had chambers in Gray’s Inn, in which he was 
keeper of a library for the use of the Romish clergy. He was author 
of several pamphlets, chiefly anonymous.” This account the letter- 
writer professes to give ‘‘on very good authority”; yet a reader of 
‘ Gaudentio’ will probably require more than anonymous authority 
to receive implicitly what follows, not only that “ Mr. Barrington 
wrote it for amusement in a fit of the gout,” but that “ hé began it 
without any plan, and did not know what he should write about whea 
he put pen to paper.” Credat Judeus Apella ! 

As to ‘‘ the opinions of Sir Thomas More on capital punishment ” 
(p. 288), it is no unreasonable conjecture that they were formed while 
he was under-sheriff of London, about which time he was supposed to 
have written the ‘ Utopia.’ That period was distinguished in Eng- 
land by a lavish expenditure of human life in the administration of 
criminal law, worthy the reign of Henry VIII., and seldom equalled 
in any period professedly civilized, till England, in our age, has 
-merited the highest station on that bad eminence. Your readers who 
recollect the ‘ Rambler,’ No. 114, may justly admire how Dr. Johnson 
exposes, after Sir Thomas More, whom he professes to follow, what 
he calls “the legal massacre” periodically perpetrated on our jail- 
delivery, while he recommends a “‘ scheme of invigorating the laws by 
relaxation, and extirpating wickedness by lenity.” 

It is remarkable, that in little more than twenty years after the 
legal murder of More, his ‘ Utopia’ was published in the vernacular 
language. Anthony Wood says (Athen. Oxon, 1691. i. 693), that 
‘* Ralph Robinson, of Christ Church College, did translate in Eng- 
lish, with notes added, in the margin, the ‘ Utopia’ of Sir T. More, 
Lond, 1557, 8vo.” It would gratify curiosity to learn what notes a 
translator would venture to add to a political romance in the good 
times of Philip and Mary, at the close of whose reign was introduced, 
in 1558, the first “bill for restraint of the press.” It purports, ‘ that 
no man shall print any book or ballad, &c., unless he be authorized 
thereunto by the King and Queen’s Majesties’ license. under the 
great seal of England.” This bill passed through a third reading 
with the Lords, but the Queen died before it could reach the Com- 
mons; and thus restraints on the press, those prime favourites of 
Europe's Holy Alliance and of the British- Oriental despotism, were 
reserved to disgrace succeeding legislatures, and, especially, to become 
the opprobrium of those inconsistent advocates of freedom, the Long 
Parliament, to whom Milton vainly addressed his Areopagitica ; 
for they were ‘ deaf to the voice of the charmer,” The removal of 
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the censorship, (too soon restored as an appropriate appendage of 
royalty,) was reserved to form one of not a few redeeming passages in 
the story of Cromwell's usurpation, to whom has been attributed the 
magnanimous declaration,—that unless his government could stand 
against paper-shot, it was not worth preserving. 

N. 5. T. 





AFFAIRS OF CUTTACK, 


Hee scripsi, non otii abundantia, sed amoris ergate.—TuLt. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


I CONGRATULATE you, Sir, in common with a namber of exiles 
like myself, on the vast circulation to which your publication has at- 
tained; we hail it as a vehicle for giving publicity to a variety of 
matter, which might accidentally be omitted in the sheets of the 
Bengal ‘ General Letters,’ and which should interest even those who 
have been most opposed to you on the questions in which your trans- 
mission originated; and for this simple reason—because they may 
learn from you that which will see the day by no other agency. Who 
shall tell any other tale save that which the Government despatch 
records? And yet, on the meanest question of civil polity, is there 
not the “ alteram partem ;” and is it in human nature to subject the 
favourite measures of favoured men to the strong light of that unerr- 
ing scrutiny which truth and impartiality alike demand? On every 
account, therefore, even the Directors have a deep—may it be a last- 
ing !—interest in the efforts of your pen. 

The numerous subjects of discussion which present themselves to 
those who are in the habit of exercising the privilege of thinking, 
Without consulting the Editor of the Government Gazette, whose op- 
timisme, by authority, we hold in no great esteem, renders the task 
of selection difficult. Then, there is the taste of your subscribers to 
be considered, many of whom would as soon think of mastering the 
subject of the Arian heresy, or the question of the bull “ Unigenitus,” 
as waste one thought upon the country which gives bread and diseased 
livers to the younger sons of genteel families, and at last returns a 
few to seek a grave at Cheltenham, (‘‘a world too wide for their 
shrunk shanks,”) which they have missed in Calcutta. 

We are sensible that, to them, any thing that comes from a situa- 
tion more remote than Hyde Park Corner, will have as little attrac- 
tion as if * The Herald’ had conveyed to them a list of the last week’s 
occurrences in the Georgium Sidus. We will nat hope to excite their 
attention ; and we wish them “ marry good air” in Rotten Row. But 
there are a favoured and a happy few, who have heard from the cradle 
of nabobs and nautches ; who have lisped of Cornwallis and curries, 
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of Tippoos and teapoys, Begums and the Black-hole, commissioners and 
catamarans. We have marked their innocent enthusiasm when taken 
to the Tower to see the great Bengal tiger who swallowed Sir Hector 
Munro. ‘ What!” they have innocently exclaimed, ‘‘ may not 
brother Billy have achieved? What! may he not become auspicio 
regis et senatus anglie?” 

To these exemplary persons we seriously address ourselves. Ac- 
customed to longer stories than we shall tell them; trained from in- 
fancy to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest relations verging on 
the marvellous; prepared, as Goldsmith said of his religious opinions, 
to take them upon trust, like inexpressibles from his tailor. What joy 
to write for such a circle! But we respect these patient anvils for 
Indian hammers far too much to detain them at the threshold, when 
we know it to be our duty to usher them, 7x medias res, without fur- 
ther delay. Hoc age, then. 

And here l’embarras des richesses is sensibly felt; for, without a 
modest appropriation of every page of ‘ The Herald,’ how shall we 
talk at any length of the Burmese Campaign, Bengal Civil Regula- 
tions, Military and Civil Appointments, Pension Fund, Loan to the 
Civil Service, Cuttack Affairs, upon all of which prolific subjects we 
contemplated discussion. Let us, however, begin with the last; it is 
by no means the least in our list; but we shall show cause in the 
sequel for supposing that even the Bengal Government have not seen 
both sides of ¢hzs picture. 

The mode of administration adopted for the province of Cuttack 
affords matter of pleasing contemplation to all admirers of legitimate 
government, and legitimate silence on all questions which, as James I. 
phrased it, ‘‘ savour of the king-craft.” It will be within the recol- 
lection of the majority of your readers, that the superabundant happi- 
ness of this part of the Honourable Company’s dominions manifested 
itself by sundry armed assemblages of the lieges under the celebrated 
Bukshee Jugbundoo; who at last stood forth at the head of a vio- 
lent and sanguinary rebellion, which rendered the province for some 
years a scene of devastation and bloodshed. At last it was deter- 
mined to create a Dictator. Nothing could be wiser. The nomina- 
tion of an *‘ Englishman of pith” to cope with this Jack Straw of 
Orissa, appeared the more desirable, for he had not long before sig- 
nalised himself by the capture and conflagration of the station of 
Pooree Juggernath, and talked very seriously of visiting the Presidency 
with a similar mark of his displeasure. 

The Dictator came, saw, and triumphed. Jugbundoo retired in 
dismay to his jungles ; Pooree Juggernath, with its Dagon and its tem- 
ple, returned to the fostering protection of the honoured Company. 
Peace and the pilgrim-tax were again restored: once more the idol 
received the trappings of his car from the officers of Government ; and 
the blessings of our civil administration were again to be found in the 
office of the collector, and the court-house of the judge. 

All this was highly creditable to the Bengal Government ; and why 
should we refuse our humble note of admiration to the wisdom which 
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planned the destruction of this Caliban of Orissa, and the vigour 
which followed him with such unparalleled activity, that the zeal of 
Douglas, after Bannockburn, who pursued the English monarch, ne 
vel mingendi locus concederetur, can alone be permitted to enter 
into comparison with the res gesta of the Proconsul? But who has 
not desired, in the elegant language of the poet-— 


Tibur argeo positum colono, 
Sit mex sedes utinam senecte 
Sit modus lasso maris et viarum, 
Militieque? 
Who then shall feel surprised that the Dictator sat down under the 
shade of his laurels at Balasore, distant about a hundred and fifty 
miles from the disturbed districts, the theatre of his glory ? 

But now comes that hydra, Detraction, with her hundred tongues ; 
and though their sayings are like unto chaff which the wind of the 
morning hath dispersed, and it is no more seen, lo! we will uplift our 
voice, and signalise the calumny ; and let it not be said that we de- 
sign to display the nitor verborum, so properly reserved for academic 
groves, the bar, or the senate; and if such ambition were, indeed, 
ours, who shall cast the first stone? Has the sagacious axiom been 
refuted, “‘ La virtu wiroit pas loin, si la vanité ne lui tenart 
compagnie” ? 

And here is séme of the idle discourse of the ignorant and ill- 
disposed ; and to what does it amount? Behold, they cavil first be- 
cause the Commissioner of Cuttack, instead of holding the sessions of 
the Court of Circuit at Cuttack, the central point of the vast pro- 
vinces subjected to his authority, was pleased, at the most inclement 
season of the year, to order over prisoners in fetters, prosecutors, and 
witnesses, to Balasore, distant, in many cases, upwards of two hun- 
dred miles from their place cf residence, and this for his personal ac- 
commodation and private convenience.! And they are wags withal, 
ludibria seriis permiscere soliti: nay, they have been jocose enough 
to suppose this parallel :—The Lord High Chancellor of England, or 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench, gravely pro- 
claiming in Westminster Hall that the heat of the weather, and Lady 
Eldon’s delicate state of health, rendered it absolutely necessary for 
them to hold the sittings of their respective courts at Brighton. Con- 
ceive, say they, the sensation excited among the learned gentlemen ; 
the demurrers of Scarlett and Brougham—the sarcasms of Jekyl—the 
raillery of Denman; and when we think of the squibs of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,’ and those troublesome fellows, Hume and, Burdett, 
rising in their places to impeach the noble Lords for attempting to 
hold their courts in a bathing-machine, we really shudder at the pro- 
bable consequences. 

Now mark how a plain tale shall put these reformers to shame ; 
and here is the chain of reasoning they strive to uphold, but of which 











1 We firmly believe that this face never was known to Government ; and if 
it was, the distance, and distress tu all parties, never was brought into light. 
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we hold it facile to demonstrate the futility :—A Commissioner of 
Cuttack either is or is not wanted for the public service ; if he is, he 
should be ready to repay in his person to the country the splendid re- 
muneration which it grants to his labours; if he is not, his office is 
a misnomer, and himself a drone in the Honourable Company’s bee- 
hive. Now, say the reformers, it is well known that for two years the 
Commissioners never came but once to Cuttack, and that only for 
about as many days. Lrgo, itis plain he cannot be wanted there, 
They defy us to extricate ourselves from the horns. of this dilemma. 
All this comes of having a limited apprehension of the logical postu- 
late, omne majus continet in se minus. Dignitaries, such as we de- 
scribe, have a sort of official ubiquity, which makes residence in one 
place amount to residence in another; and as to that promenade 
which the witnesses and suitors had occasion to take, many of them 
about four hundred miles, is it not obvious that in tropical countries 
exercise is absolutely indispensable to the preservation of health? 
and as it is quite certain that they would have walked about for their 
own convenience had they remained at home, it was equally desirable 
they should use salutary locomotion for that of the Commissioners. 
And thus, to all the outcry about prisoners driven in fetters from one 
end of Orissa to the other, and inclement season and rain, we answer 
victoriously, that, in so hot a climate, nothing can be more healthful 
than frequent ablution; and as the Natives constantly walk about 
with silver rings round the ankles, it was no great hardship to be com- 
pelled to wear iron ones. 

But foiled in this part of their question, they return to the charge, 
and have the hardihood to urge, that the Proconsul’s ubiquity is so 
little consonant with the facts, that not having leisure to visit Cuttack 
when the sessions were going to be held, and doubtful if the Govern- 
ment would altogether approve of a second judicial pilgrimage, which, 
though salutary, as we have shown, both to the bodies and souls of the 
felons, might be objected to, perhaps, in Leadenhall-street as a pre- 
cedent, this exemplary public functionary was compelled to get a de- 
puty-proconsul appointed for this particular duty. And thus we have 
another version of the old story from ‘ Joe Miller’ of the sea-captain 
vociferating from the quarter-deck, ‘ Bill! what, in God’s name, are 
you about up there?” ‘ Nothing, Sir.” “Tom! what the devil 
are you doing?” <“ Helping Bill, Sir.” 

To these, and a hundred such tales, we reply, that the old adage 
has long given to two leads more wisdom than one. Wisdom must 
be bought like any other commodity in the market, and its price 
must be regulated by the demand and supply. And though Pope 
Urban VIII. declared with great truth, “ che il mondo in qualche 
manera se governa da se stesso,”* still we cannot think he meant 
us to be without such exemplary assistance in the management of its 











2 We translate, for the benefit of country gentlemen, to whom we think it 
imports to know, ‘‘ that the world, in some sort of fashion, contrives to govern 
itself.”’ 
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affairs as that to which we allude. Besides, the holy father never 
was at Cuttack ; for if he had been there, we are persuaded he would 
have modified this expression of his opinion; more especially as the 
creation of two great otlices for the management of the temporal con- 
cerns of the people of Orissa allowed the expectation that, were a spi- 
ritual commissioner to be recommended, no objection could be derived 
from the inexpediency of creating useless, expensive, and unnecessary 


appoiatments. 
And then, again, what sarcasms have they not cast on the nomina- 
tion of a Mr. M——+t, the “‘ fidus Achates” of this Cuttack Aéneas, 


to the oflice of master-attendant at Balasore, upon a genteel remunera-+ 
tion of some four hundred pounds per annum, there being no ports to 
attend upon, capable of being approached by vessels above the size of 
fishing-smacks, as if it were not patent to the most limited intellect, 
that the measure is one of profound sagacity ; for as it is well known 
that, about a hundred and fifty years ago, Balasore was a place of 
great trade, there is no physical obstacle, therefore, to its becoming so 
again a hundred and fifty years hence; and as ships have been known 
to approach Balasore, before Arkwright and Peel’s machinery in a 
great measure destroyed the cotton manufactures of India, or, at all 
events, that kind of cloth exported previously to their discoveries, 
there is no saying that a master-attendant might not do good service, 
should the Manchester manufactures decline, aud those of Orissa 
revive. 

Again, these misguided persons have had the audacity to reflect on 
the admirable arrangements made by the Proconsul for conveying 
the salt manufactured in the districts of Cuttack by sea to the Presi- 
dency; nay, they have had the matchless effronte-y to contend, that 
the contract was so unfavourable to Government, that the contractors, 
two Anglo-Indians, in high favour with the Proconsul, had made large 
sums of money at the expense of his honourable masters. Certain it 
is, say they, that this contract, as it is termed, never was heard of in 
Calcutta, never advertised in the Gazette, or bid for by sealed tender, 
the only fair mode of securing the interests of Government, by com- 
petition open to all; insomuch, that, though there were individuals in 


_ Cuttack ready to take it at a large reduced rate, it was so notoriously 


a boon from the Proconsul to his creatures, that no one dared to make 
application for it. And then they talk nonsense about the press, as 
usual, and exclaim, ‘‘ Happy country! where Government has itself 
supplied the gag and the bandage to silence and conceal the truth 
from itself ; where complaints of partiality or corruption must pass 
through the offices of the partial and the corrupt!” To this, and 
more than this, we triumphantly reply, that as the Proconsul never 
came to Cuttack, he was not at all! obliged to know what the contract 
was worth there; besides, the security given by the contractors ap- 
peared so unexceptionable, and it seemed so desirable to encourage 
industrious and upright habits in the Anglo-Indian population, that 
what the state may have lost in money has been gained in reputation. 

But while we are on the subject of salt and salt contracts, we must 
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mention one senseless statement, which manifests the impossibility of 
placing any system, however perfect, beyond the reach of those 
troublesome and prosaic searchers after the ** cui bono ” of great state- 
measures, who are no more capable of appreciating the remote and 
contingent effects of the most simple causes, than Newton's little dog 
Diamond, when he destroyed the scientific labours of half a century. 
Now, one of the favourite measures of the Proconsul was the division 
of the salt-agency of Cuttack, which, though it did involve the 
enormous expense of two salt-agents, with all their officers, instead of 
one, was to be compensated by such improvement in the quantity of 
salt manufactured in the neighbourhood of Balasore, that we abso- 
lutely trembled for the fate of two or three European ladies there ; 
the expectation held out being little less than a renewal of the awful 
scene in which the curiosity of Lot’s wife received so uncommon a 
castigation. In short, there was every reason to fear that the service 
might have to mourn over some lamentable transformation of even 
the Proconsul himself into a pillar of salt. But time has removed all 
apprehension ; and we learn, that so far from any miraculous produc- 
tion of the mineral having occurred in those parts, so alarming has 
been the diminution compared with former years, that the Proconsul 
thought it advisable to enter into a serious investigation, to ascertain 
if the southern agent, who opposed the division as useless and expen- 
sive, had not employed a supernatural agency to frustrate the salt- 
boiling energies of his brother of the north. 

Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi—the Rajah of Cunkah, a Native 
of the highest rank, who was suspected of having, in concert with the 
southern agent, practised sundry incantations after Hecate’s most 
approved recipe, was summoned in person to Balasore, to answer for 
the failure of saline crystallization in his extensive country. Some 
little delay occurred in his attendance on the Proconsul’s curule chair, 
and a fine of one hundred rupees per diem was imposed upon him. 
To avoid total ruin, he attended. It was in vain that he urged that 
such miraculous crystallization as that obtained in the vicinity of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, was scarcely to be expected, or even desired, 
among his salt-boiling tenants; that the seasons were beyond his 
control; that this had been wet and unfavourable; that his country 
produced only a given quantity of fuel; and that his tenants, as the 
case stood, had given up so large a proportion to the manufacture, 
that none was leit for domestic purposes, and the greatest distress 
expected in consequence within his territories; that he had been 
dragged from his home, fined excessively for non-attendance, when 
his rank entitled him, under the Regulations, to be heard by his 
agents in any case not involving a breach of the criminal law; that 
severe sickness fortified that right. All would not avail. The Rajah 
was detained in weary attendance on the Proconsul; disgraced, de- 
graded in the eyes of his tenants, whose rights he had upheld; a 
laughing-stock to the ignorant population, and the victim of that 
“ brief authority” which plays such tricks before high heaven as make 
the angels weep. 
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To all these flowers of oratory we have one ready answer: first of 
all, ‘‘ Nous sommes les plus forts.” This is one of those arguments of 
forty-horse-power, which legitimate logicians never fail to put forward 
with effect, and with infinite propriety ; because it saves all useless 
expenditure of pen, ink, and paper, and is in itself unanswerable. 
‘* Cesar imperat;” and if the Rajah was unwise enough to delay 
obedience to the imperial ukase, one hundred rupees per diem is no 
great sum for an Indian potentate to pay as the price of experience in 
that excellent old English adage, “delays are dangerous.” And as 
to his sickness, which has been so forcibly insisted upon, we reply, 
that the change of place, air, and scene, attendant on his journey 
from his country to Balasore, was precisely accordant with the 
English practice of medicine in this country; and as to his rank, 
which should have exempted him from the disgrace of being sum- 
moned like a pilferer on a charge of petty larceny, we demolish the 
premises with the grand religious truth, that all mankind are equa! 

It is in vain to urge the Roman maxim, ‘‘ Parcere subjectis et 
debellare superbos.” That admirable nation had no delicate questions 
which justify and necessitate strong measures for the support of that 
which, though very profitable, is very oppressive. ‘They had no star- 
chamber, where those who make, and those who execute, an arbitrary 
fiscal statute, sit in judgment on the offence which they have them- 
selves created. Their laws did not at once proclaim the ‘ inisera 
servitus,” by leaving the offence and the penalty ‘‘ incognita et 
vaga.” But let us not insult the pandects of Amalfi, or the memory 
of Justinian. Shades of those illustrious men, whose thirst for 
dominion we have emulated, whose boundless ambition has marked 
you for our imitation, whose colossal empire we have attained, —par- 
don us if, in playful irony, we have for an instant associated your 
deathless reputations with a wanton abuse of that power, in which 
alone the parallel approximates! Oh, let us not forget that, if am- 
bition led on the car of your conquests, virtue, clemency, and 
generosity, followed close behind ! 

Aw OLp AcCQuaINTANCE. 





DEFICIENCY OF EUROPEAN OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Head Quarters, Prome, August 1425. 
In bringing to the public notice the oft-repeated theme of the 
deficiency of officers in our Indian army, | am almost tempted to 
despair of success, as the subject would appear to have been 
thoroughly canvassed, and fivally decided upon, prior to the celebrated 
new arrangement of 1824. I think, however, that I can show good 
reasons for that distribution of officers being considered utterly in- 
adequate to the exigencies of the service at present, more particu- 
larly when a war is raging hitherto unparalleled in our Indian his- 
tory. Prior to the new arrangements, the strength of a battalion, in 
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officers under the rank of Major, consisted of four Captains, eleven 
Lieutenants, and five Ensigns. 

This, we should suppose (if no staff existed, and no officers were 
obliged to go to Europe for the recovery of their health,) as barely 
sufficient for the duties of a corps 1000 strong. But when we con- 
sider the very great proportion of staff officers necessarily taken from 
the line, and that at least two or three officers from every corps are 
generally absent in Europe, it becomes natural to suppose that the 
Court of Directors would have authorized some considerable augmen- 
tations, little short of doubling the number of regimental officers, and 
calculated to render our regiments as efficient as those of his Majesty. 
That such hopes existed is true, but it was most lamentably disap- 
pointed. Instead of an augmentation, the Court allowed the number 
of officers to be the same precisely as before, changing the two senior 
Lieutenants of the old regiments into Captains, and allowing the Subal- 
terns to remain in satu quo. The strength now of a regiment of one 
battalion is, one ColoneJ, one Lieutenant-Colonel, one Major, five 
Captains, ten Lieutenants, and five Ensigns, thus making no allow- 
ance for staff and absentees. The plan | propose for efficiently offi- 
cering the Native army is as follows : With respect to Field Officers, 
I am of opinion there is a sufficiency, but certainly not of Captains 
and Subalterns. I say, therefore, with due regard to the Company's 
Jinances, that the establishment should be as follows: eight Captains, 
sixteen Lieutenavts, and six Ensigns,—the Adjutant and Quarter- 
master included amongst the Subalterns ; and most indubitably, they 
ought not to be allowed to hold companies, except when absolutely 
necessary. 

I may here advert to the practice of the Court in not sending out a 
sufficient number of cadets every season to fill up vacancies occa- 
sioned by deaths in this country. They at last discover the want of 
young officers, and then send out a prodigious number all at once, wholly 
unfit for some time to make themselves useful in their profession ; where- 
as, if the supply was equal and constant, every corps would be provided 
with a sufficient number of steady and experienced officers capable of 
performing all duties required of them. No officer can be considered 
efficient until he has been a year at least, or more properly, eighteen 
months, doing duty with his regiment. He cannot be expected to under- 
stand the language, and know the ideas and prejudices of the Natives 
he is called upon to command. I really think an augmentation of the 
nature [ have just mentioned would be more beneficial than ten new 
regiments; and | cannot but express my earnest hope, that the Court 
of Directors will take the matter into their most serious consideration, 
as nothing short of a predominant European influence can make the 
natives of India the gallant, steady soldiers, they have proved them- 
selves when well and numerously officered. 1 now, Mr. Editor, beg 
to subscribe myself your most obedient servant, 


Aw Inpraw OFFICER. 
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DEFENCE OF SIR EDWARD PAGET'S CONDUCT IN THE 
WAR IN INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—In the last Number of ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ you have 
commented upon the conduct and ability of the Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief in India. I leave the first party to be defended 
by those who feel inclined, or are able, so to do; but you must allow 
me to observe, that you have done no little injustice to the latter per- 
sonage in coupling his name with that of the Governor-General. 
Irom the candid and correct manner in which your statements are 
generally made, I feel convinced that you have no other intention 
than to elicit the truth, and | write this letter in full confidence of 
its being inserted. 

As it will be necessary to state how far I may be qualified to 
express an opinion, previous to that opinion carrying its due weight, 
I shall observe, that | was at Calcutta, fitting out the expedition after 
the delaration of war; was in constant communication with the 
several departments, and personally acquainted with every body in 
office ; was employed at Rangoon during the rainy season, and sub- 
sequently returned to Calcutta. Whether, under such circumstances, 
my opinion will carry any weight, I cannot tell; but to avoid prolix 
and unnecessary detail, it is simply this— 

That Sir Edward Paget's adyice and opinion was not attended to 
at the declaration of the war or commencement of hostilities; and 
that if Sir E. Paget had not been overruled by others much inferior to 
him in judgment and experience, the war would baye been entered 
into at the proper season ; that the armament would have been more 
effectually equipped and supplied; and that his good sense would, 
in all probability, long before this, have extricated the East India 
Company from their present embarrassing situation. 

I state this in justice to a person with whom I have had little per- 
sonal intercourse; and am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 

A Caprain in His Magsesty’s Navy. 


NOTE OF THE EDITOR. 

We readily give insertion to the letter of our candid Correspondent, who 
does no mure than justice to our motives and our wishes. Neither of Lord 
Amberst nor Sir Edward Paget have we any personal knowledge ; nor towards 
either of them have we any personal feelings either of a favourable or unfa- 
vourable kind. As historiaus of passing eveuts, we deem it our duty to let 
every voice be heard, either for or against the public acts of public charac- 
ters; and we eudeavour—with as much justice as imperfect man can exercise 
toward his fellow-beings, on the best evidence that comes before him—to give 
our honest aud impartial opinion ou the conflicting statements of the different 
witnesses who offer their testimony, The nearer we can approach the truth, 
the more we are gratificd ; and when we have reason to believe ourselves in- 
strumental in doing justice to others, we know of no higher gratification. 


SS 
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MR. WARDEN—AND THE JUDGES OF THE KING’S COURT 
AT BOMBAY. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


S1r,—The letter which you did me the favour to insert in ‘ The 
Oriental Herald’ for April last, has called forth some vituperative re- 
marks in ‘ The Bombay Courier’ of the 27th of August, in which the 
Editor of that paper dénies (but on what authority he does not state) 
that ‘The Bombay Gazette’ had been influenced by a member of 
Government, to misrepresent the proceedings of the Supreme Court ; 
and he adds his belief, that such influence would not have been used 
towards the Courier, or that even if it had been used, it would not 
have induced him to give publicity to gross and unfounded calumnies 
against the Court, &c. 

I have no inclination to combat the reasoning of the Editor of the 
Courier on the subject alluded to, and I only avail myself of it as an 
occasion on which to offer some remarks on the Manifesto lately 
issued by Mr. Warden at Bombay, (a copy of which was inserted in 
‘ The Oriental Herald’ of December,) as it incontestably establishes 
the truth of the allegations contained in my letter above-mentioned ; 
namely, that ‘The Bombay Gazette ’ had been influenced by a mem- 
ber of Government, avowedly hostile to the Court, in misrepresenting 
its proceedings, a fact which Mr. Warden's own statement fully proves. 
In the first paragraph of that extraordinary document, Mr. Warden 
admits, that he is ‘‘ connected with the Presidency of Bombay,” and 
‘“‘ that he has vested a portion of bis property in a periodical publica- 
tion.” 

The fact is, that Mr. Warden was, during the time whilst the Ga- 
zette was misrepresenting the proceedings of the Court, the principal, if 
not the sole, proprietor of that paper ; he was also, during the whole of 
that period, and probably still is, the chief proprietor of ‘The Bombay 
Courier ;’ and he states, that he is not aware of any obligation, moral 
or political, prohibitory of a civil servant in Council being proprietor of 
a newspaper. 

Surely Mr. Warden must know, that by the law of England, the 
proprietor of a newspaper is responsible, criminally as well as civilly, 
for its contents, and such responsibility is most essential to the 
security of the public; as, if it did not exist, a wealthy and powerful 
proprietor might, by employing a needy and desperate editor, who had 
neither character nor substance to lose, publish libels ad libitum with 
impunity. But members of Council are by law exempt from all crimi- 
nal responsibility to his Majesty's Courts in India, except in cases of 
felony or treason ; and although they are, | believe, liable to be pro- 
ceeded against as for a contempt of court, it must be a very strong 
case, indeed, that would justify any court in proceeding against a part 
of the Government ilself as for a contempt. This alone shows the gross 
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impropriety of a member in Council being proprietor of a newspaper. 
But there are other reasons: the opposition of his duty and interest 
when proprietor of a Government paper, which ‘ The Bombay Courier’ 
is, and in which all Government advertisements are inserted and paid 
for by the East India Company at an exorbitant rate, and conse- 
quently the more Government notifications that may be foisted into 
it, the more profitable must it be to the proprietors, Is it fit, then, that 
a member of Government, whose special duty it is to control the ex- 
penditure of the public money, should have a pecuniary interest in a 
concern which is dependent upon that Government for the principal 
part of its profits ?— 

In the second paragraph of Mr. Warden’s paper, he says, “ That his 
object in writing it, is to expose an unfounded insinuationin ‘ The Ori- 
ental Herald,’ proceeding trom a quarter entitled to more consideration 
than the Editor of that work;” and in the next paragraph, he states the 
insinuation to be, ‘ that the Gazette being entirely influenced by Mr. 
Warden as its proprietor, the publication of the reports of the proceed- 
ings in Court, in a partial or incorrect manner, has been systematically 
pursued, and that calumnies have been published in the Gazette 
against the Court, under the encouragement of Mr. Warden.” 

Now is this an unfounded insinuation? Laverthatitisnot. The 
premises are not denied— 

Ist. That the Court’s proceedings were systematically published in 
a partial and incorrect manner in the Gazette, and that calumnies 
against the Court were inserted in that paper. The correspondence 
between the Bombay Government, of which Mr. Warden is a member, 
and Mr. Fair, the late Editor of the Gazette, sufficiently proves this, 
And 

2dly. That Mr. Warden was proprictor of the Gazette; a fact un- 
equivocally admitted by himselt. 

Is then the inference, that all this was done under the encourage- 
ment of Mr. Warden, ‘‘ unfounded ?” 

I believe that all the Judges of England would draw the same infe- 
rence from these premises ; and if Mr. Warden was proceeded against 
in the Court of King’s Bench, for the gross misrepresentations with 
which ‘The Bombay Gazette’ has lately teemed, he would not be 
able to say, or to show, that it was unfounded. 

But farther, the letter quoted in ‘ The Oriental Herald’ says, ‘‘ The 
Gazette is entirely influenced by one of our members of Council, who 
is its proprietor.” —And Mr. Warden himself says, (in the sixth para- 
graph,) ‘that I have exercised an influence over the press of this Pre- 
sidency, I have no hesitation in unreservedly acknowledging.” 

But it well becomes Mr. Warden to complain of unfounded insinua- 
tions! What does he insinuate in the 2d, 3d, and 4th paragraphs of his 
Manifestu ? Observe the word our, printed in large letters, not in ‘ The 
Oriental Herald,’ but in the Manifesto; and mark the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ And from whom does this charge proceed ? From one obviously 
connected with the Supreme. Court. J should hope the author was one 
of its subordinate officers &c. ;” thus insinuating, in language which 
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it is impossible to misunderstand, that the letters referred to in his state- 
ment, were sent to the Editor of ‘The Oriental Herald’ by one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court ! insinuating, in fact, without a shadow of 
proof, that a Judge of the Supreme Court had forwarded to the pub- 
lisher of a periodical paper, ‘‘calumnious attacks upon the character,” 
and ‘‘ unfounded insinuations, calculated to undermine the official re- 
putation, of one of the members of Government.” And here let me 
ask, what could be Mr. Warden's motive, in circulating among the 
society at Bombay, and delivering to each of the Judges, a paper con- 
taining such a calumnious libel (for it merits that appellation) upon 
the Judges themselves? Mr. Warden considers himself as responsible 
only to his official superiors, the Court of Directors ; and I can ima- 
gine no other motive for the gratuitous circulation of such an objection- 
able document at Bombay, than a wish to increase and perpetuate 
that violent party spirit against the Court, which Mr. Warden him- 
self had been so mainly instrumental in originating. It is remarkable 
enough that Mr. Warden sees in the phrase “‘ our proceedings in 
Court” an undoubted proof of the letter being written by one of its 
Judges: but although, in the same letter, there occurs the phrase 
“* gur members of Council,” he makes no similar inference as to the 
author being one of that body. The only explanation of this sort of 
half-sight, is, that it did not suit his purpose to see more than one 
sidé of the question. 

I now come to the 5th paragraph of the Manifesto, in which Mr. 
Warden says: “I am free to acknowledge, that my private feelings 
and friendships have powerfully preponderated in favour of those 
individuals whose cases have so much agitated and disturbed the 
harmony of this society.” 

Those who are at all acquainted with what has been passing at 
Bombay during the last two or three years, are no doubt quite 
aware of the powerful preponderance of Mr. Warden’s feelings, if 
not in favour of the individuals alluded to, at least against the Court. 
But, for a member of Government to assert, in a printed paper circu- 
lated throughout the community, and delivered by himself to the Judges, 
that his feelings have powerfully preponderated in favour of indi- 
viduals who had been punished by that Court! Is this a proof of 
his boasted ‘‘ neutrality” ? Is this a proof that he is fully sensible of 
the “ public duty it was incumbent upon him wo respect and fulf 
towards the Supreme Court”? Or is it thus he endeavours to uphold 
the respect due to that Court? Is it not, in short, a conclusive proof 
of his hostility to that Court ? 

In the 6th paragraph, Mr. Warden attempts to show that he had 
not sufficient influence to prevent the Gazette from calumniating the 
Court. “If,” says he, “a libel, a contempt of court, or a calumny, 
has been published in the Gazette,” (and mark, he does not deny that 
all this has been done,) ‘‘it only proves the inefficacy of my in- 
fluence.” But will it be believed, that Mr. Warden, a member of 
Government, sole proprietor of the Gazette, with the exception of a 
small part given by himself to the Editor, had not influence enough to 
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prevent that Editor from libelling the Supreme Court? And in the 
same paragraph he says: ‘“ Had I perceived any disposition in the 
late Editor to violate the regulations of the press,” &c. Did not the 
Government, of which Mr. Warden is a part, direct a letter to be 
written to the Editor of the Gazette in March 1824, warning him to 
be more cautious in his observations upon, and his reports of, the pro- 
ceedings of the Court? This letter is referred to in the correspond- 
ence that took place between the Bombay Government and Mr. Fair, 
the late Editor of the Gazette; and how can Mr. Warden, after 
this, say, that he did not perceive any disposition in the late Editor to 
violate the regulations of the press ? 

So much for Mr. Warden’s Manifesto, which, I think, it will be 
admitted, fully establishes the truth of all that has been alleged by 
your Correspondents as to the mode in which he has exercised his 
influence over the press at Bombay. 

A. B. 
Piccadilly, February 6, 1826. 





INDIAN PLURALITIES AND ABUSES OF PATRONAGE. 


TuERE is no abuse perhaps more common and more pernicious in 
India than the abuse of patronage; by which appointments that ought 


to be the reward of long and meritorious services, are given away to 
undeserving favourites; and situations that ought to be held by men 
of tried abilities, are intrusted to those of little or no experience. 
Very often, to aggravate the evil, many different functions are at the 
same time heaped upon one individual, who cannot possibly, what- 
ever were his qualifications, give adequate attention to all his numerous 
duties ; while the talents of many others, among whom they might be 
shared, are passed over and lost to the public service. It is unneces- 
sary to enlarge on the ruinous consequences of such a system, while 
merit is withered under the chill of neglect, and only the arts of 
sycophancy and adulation are seen to flourish. The stimulus to enter- 
prize is taken away from the truly deserving, and the highest offices, 
where superior talents are aecessary, become encumbered with inca- 
pacity and inexperience. This must always be the case while such 
men as Lord Amherst are sent to India, not because they are qualified 
to wield the sceptre of power, but because they are favourites at 
Court, and grasping at the emolument of oflice. The same principle 
which raised them to that pinnacle of authority, will naturally de- 
scend from them downward, through all the inferior gradations, As 
instances of this meet us at every step, we mean here to throw together 
a few that are mentioned in the last letters received from India. One 
writes that— 

“¢ Lieut. M‘Mahon of his Majesty's 16th Lancers, a young man 
who hardly knows where his regiment is stationed, is now on leave 
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of absence pending an application to retire on half pay; is holding 
a situation as Justice of the Peace in the police of Calcutta ; drawing, 
no doubt, his allowances for both departments. 

“¢ Mr. T. Milner of the Marine board, is harbour-master, and hold- 
ing asurveyorship in the Bengal insurance society; by this means 
depriving an honest man of a chance of supporting his family.” 

The Company employs a master builder at Calcutta on a given 
salary; yet, during this war of ruinous expense, the work has been 
let out to others, who are to come in for their share of the public 
money. One of these is an old Editor of ‘ John Bull,’ whose subser- 
viency has rot yet, it appears, been sufhciently rewarded by three or 
four other appointments. 

There is still another species of the abuse, familiarly called jobbing, 
which consists in the contrivance of useless situations or expeditions, 
simply for the purpose of giving certain favourites the emoluments 
attending them. Of this kind we are told was the appointment of 
Commodore Hayes to command a flotilla of war-boats, on foreign ser- 
vice, against the Burmese. ‘ This,” it is declared, “* was as complete 
a job as ever was heard of. His pinnace was fitted up at an expense 
of about 50,000 rupees, and he was in the receipt of about 6000 
rupees per month, though all that he has done, or ever will do, is not 
worth six hundred. But he has been a great courtier of late, and in 
high favour with Lord Amherst.” 

To these, we subjoin a list that has been sent us of the Medical 
pluralities at Calcutta. From this list, (which we suspect to be 
incomplete,) of what has taken place at the metropolis alone, within 
a few years, we may form a conception of the numerous abuses of 
patronage over the whole of India. 


MEDICAL PLURALITIES AT CALCUTTA, 


Mr. Henry Young, Assistant-Surgeon, now returned to England, held—~ 
1st. Deputy Apothecary to the Dispensary at Calcutta ; 2d. Surgeon to the 
Zillah of the 24 Pergunnahs, five miles distant; 3d. Surgeon to the Native 
Insane Hospital; 4th. Surgeon to the Calcutta Militia, from 1700 to 1900 
strong; 5th. Surgeon to the Mysore Princes and their establishments, four 
miles from Calcutta; 6th. Surgeon to the Allypore Jail, in which are some 
thousands of prisoners; 7th. Surgeon to the Calcutta Free School, contain- 
ing some hundreds of children; 8th. Surgeon to the Convicts working on 
the Barrackpore Road, which extends sixfeen miles from Caleutta, an 
appointment created in Lord Wellesley’s administration, when the road was 
first made, but which has remained, although the road itself has been finished 
these nineteen years ! 

The above string of appointments are now held by Dr. Strong, an Assist- 
ant-Surgeon, with the exception of the Calcutta Militia and the Free School, 
the first of which is now held by Mr. Adam, as one of his appointments, and 
the latter by another individual. 

The late Mr. James Jameson held, as Assistant-Surgeon—tst. Secretary 
to the Medical Board ; 2d. Secretary to the Committee of Stationary (now 
held by the Rev. Dr. Bryce); 3d. Surgeon to the Calcutta Free School ; 4th. 
Professor of Anatomy, Surgery, Chemistry, Pharmacy, and Physic, in the 
School for Native Doctors in Calcutta, 
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Dr. Mellis, Assistant-Surgeon, held—1st. Presidency Surgeon; 2d, 
Marine Surgeon ; 3d. Examiner for the Life Insurance Offices, a private 
appointment ; 4th. Indigo Planter and Trader ; 5th. Soda Water Manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. James Atkinson, Surgeon, held—1st. Editor of the Government 
Gazette; 2d. An Office in the Mint; 3d. An Office in the College, not pro- 
fessional. 

Dr. Adam, Assistant-Surgeon, held—1st. Second Assistant, General 
Hospital ; 2d. Surgeon to the Calcutta Militia ; 3d. Medical and Commis- 
sariat Contractor for Insane Europeans at the Presidency. 

Dr. Abel held—tst. Apothecary-General; 2d. Superintendent of the 
Company’s Botanical Gardens, many miles below Calcutta, towards the sea ; 
3d. Body Surgeon of the Governor-General, residing chiefly at Barrackpore, 
many miles above Calcutta, inland. 

Besides all this, he was once seriously proposed, and obtained the 
Governor-General’s consent to do the duties (or at least to receive a hand- 
some salary for pretending to do them) of Editor of a Daily Newspaper at 
Calcutta, and might perhaps have added this to his other f th a§ by which 
his services were required at a distance of sixteen miles to the north, and 
nearly as many to the south of that capital !! 





PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSIONS ON THE AFFAIRS OF INDIAs 


Tue meeting of Parliament on the 2d ult. has brought the affairs 
of India incidentally under the discussion of that august assembly. 
In the opening speech, “his Majesty regretted that he had not to 
announce the termination of hostilities in India; but the operations of 
the last campaign, through the bravery of the forces of his Majesty 
and the East India Company, and the skill and perseverance of their 
commanders, have been attended with uniform success.” Those who 
put these words into his Majesty’s mouth, must have forgotten that 
one of the principal divisions of the army destined to penetrate into 
the enemy’s territory, right across from our Sylhet frontier, had been 
compelled to abandon the attempt after every effort of skill and perse~ 
verance had been exhausted. Was this ‘‘ uniform success,” or ‘ suc~ 
cess” of any kind? In the same campaign, an attack upon the island 
of Ramree had failed ; though it was some months afterwards renewed, 
with success. Another division of troops, under General Cotton, waw 
repulsed in an attack on Donabew ; a failure which caused a retyograde 
movement of the main body under General Campbell. Thus, im every 
quarter, (with the exception of Assam,) we find that the campaign has 
been one of various fortune ; and all we are justified in sayimg, is, that 
upon the whole, our troops have advanced in spite of alk opposition.. 
But, as observed by Colonel Stewart, they have advanced not above: 
100 miles from the sea-coast, after the consecutive efforts of threes 
campaigns. After all, they are yet only on the outskirts of the Bur- 
mese empire, in the conquered provinces, Pegue, Arracan, &c., not 
one of our regiments having yet been able to plant a standard on the 
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territory of Barmah Proper. This is the amount of our “uniform 
success,” obtained at an expense, and by a sacrifice of human life, so 
very great, as almost to incapacitate the Government from continuing 
the war. 

Next, the mover of the address, (Mr. J. S.Wrottesley) re-echoed, as in 
duty bound, the sentiments of the speech, observing, ‘‘ With regard to 
the war in the Burmese empire, however its protracted duration might 
have disappointed the expectations of those who had not the means of 
judging as to the probability of speedy success, there was every reason 
to hope that it was drawigg to a close.” ‘Every reason,” that is to 
say, no particular reason whatever, which could be mentioned as justi- 
fying such a hope. For what better means have they now of judging 
of the prabability of speedy success, than they had before, when they 
deceived themselves? And the House seemed to forget, that while 
groaning under the present financial difficulties of the country, we 
were, under the fiction of a Company, actually throwing away the 
public treasure in the dubious pursuit of the uncertain phantem of con- 
quest in a miserable country, which would never pay the expense of 
subduing it. Mr. Hume reminded them of this, urging the House to 
‘*‘look with great jealousy at the continuance of any system, which 
might have the effect of adding a heavy load to the already enormous 
debt of this country. Hopes had been held out of a speedy termina- 
tion of the contest ; but instead of advancing to conquest, our trodps 
were wasted away in a climate far more deadly and destructive than 
that of Walcheren had proved.” 

On the report upon the address being brought up, Sir Charles 
Forbes remarked on the statement of Ministers, that none of the Na- 
tive Powers had shown a disposition to oppose us in aid of the Bur- 
mese: “ He was glad that his Majesty had not repeated that state- 
ment from the throne; for he was well assured that several of the 
Native Powers had shown a strong inclination to oppose us, The 
Burmese territory had been unjustly invaded ; therefore, there could 
be no disgrace in our abandoning the country by a retreat of our 
army.” In reply, Mr, Wynne asked, ‘“ If any one could deny that 
actual aggression had been committed against us by the Burmese ; 
and that an evident disposition to commit such aggression had for a 
long time been manifested ?” Thus the worthy President of the Board 
of Control, in attempting to justify Lord Amherst’s war, shrunk en- 
tirely from the proot, by calling upon his opponents to prove the ne- 
gative. Prove tome, says Mr. Wynne, that ‘no Burmese elephant- 
hunter or rat-catcher ever poached upon our side of the frontier; 
that no Mugh fisherman ever cast his nets too near ourshore; and 
over and above all this, prove to me that there did not exist in the 
golden foot of any Burmese, high or low, a disposition to encroach 
upon us; then, and not till then, | will admit my friend Lord Am- 
herst to have erred.” 

Next, “he denied the existence of any unfriendly disposition 
among the Native Powers towards us.” In so far as assertion goes, 
nobody surely can argue better than Mr, Wynne, But, what does 
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Sir John Malcolm, and other writers on India, declare to be the con- 
stant feeling of the Natives—their meditation by day, and their dreams 
by night—but schemes for the expulsion or extermination of the 
British race? Is there no unfriendly feeling in the rebellion of Bhart~ 
poor, the contumacy of Jeypore, or the insurrection in Cutch, which 
entail upon us the necessity of supporting three wars at one time? 

Another recommendation of the Burmese war is, its being an “‘ ofleny 
sive,” not merely a ‘‘defensive” one; because the former admits of 
our choosing our ground where it could be carried on with the greatest 
convenience and advantage to ourselves, ‘Then, was Rangoon, was 
Arracan—the graves of so many thousands of our troops—chosen as 
rainy quarters for their comfort and convenience? ‘The President, 
however, alleges that the sickness and mortality ‘‘ did not arise from 
any peculiarity in the climate, but from causes which must always 
attend, in a greater or less degree, campaigns in India.” ‘This is com- 
plete mysticism; or why are our troops more unhealthy at Arracan 
than at Prome, both having been engaged in similar service and with, 
similar comforts and allowances? But, if Mr. Wynne would make 
trial of a year’s residence on the island of Saugor, or among the 
hills of Sylhet, or in the Arracan ‘‘ yalley of death,” he would cease 
to doubt that health depended on peculiarities in the climate. 

Mr. Hume justly maintained, that it did not lie with him to prove 
the unjustice of the war, but with the right hon. President of the 
Board of Control to prove its justice. Yet, not a document for that 
purpose had been laid on the table of the House, There was nothing 
to show that the Burmese were at all anxious to provoke a war, or 
were at all unwilling to give satisfaction on reasonable cause of com- 
plaint against them being made out. As to the alleged prospect of a 
speedy and successful termination of the war, he asked if the right 
hon, Gentleman could produce any official documents, or even any 
letters from persons in authority, leading to that conclusion? In reply, 
Mr, Freemantle (a member of the Board of Control) stated, ‘that there 
was hardly one arrival from India which did not bring letters from the 
best informed quarters, holding out strong hopes that the war would 
soon be terminated successfully.” Now if every vessel that has ar- 
rived from India (for how long a period back is not mentioned) has 
brought letters from persons in authority, holding out ‘ strong hopes” 
of this kind, and yet that notwithstanding this, the war still goes 
on, what more conclusive proof could be desired, that these ‘‘ best in- 
formed” persons are totally incompetent to judge, and their letters de- 
lusive in the extreme? Such is the excellent information of the India 
Board! And then Mr. Wynne advises Mr. Hume not to found ac- 
cusations against public officers upon mere “ trifling gossiping private 
letters.” Upon which Mr. Freemantle, taking his cue from the Pre- 
sident, supports his leader in the following happy strain: “ In order 
to show the utter worthlessness of the statements in these gossiping 
private letters, he mentioned an individual instance of one, which as- 
serted, that in a certain regiment sickness prevailed to such an extent 
that there was not a man fit for duty; and that, at the very moment 
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when 300 men of the regiment were actively doing duty.” This. ig 
exceedingly well in its way; but we should like to compare names 
and dates, to see if the ‘‘ certain regiment” meant, was the identjcal 
regiment with the 300 effective men; and that the time when they 
were in this state, was the very time when the letter was written, or to 
which it applied. But admitting this error to the fullest extent, the 
argument drawn from it amounts to this, that because one out of ten 
thousand letters received from India contained a gross mistake, there- 
fore all private letters received from India—the 9,999—are all to be 
disbelieved ! Such is the reasoning addressed to the ‘“‘ collective wis- 
dom” of the nation, by the most wise and well informed Commissioners 
for the affairs of India. 

The same gentlemen defended the Barrackpore massacre; but on 
this, one word is sufficient. If they think the transaction justifiable, 
why do they not place it beyond doubt, by laying before us the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Inquiry? Their withholding all information 
on that subject admits but of one interpretation. 





THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS AND COLONEL BAILLIE. 


Tue late debate at the India House on the Oude Papers, (a report 
of which will be found in our subsequent pages,) calls for a few re- 
marks from us, as we regret to observe that considerable misconcep- 
tion exists on the subject, which, however, is not at all surprising when 
we consider the huge mass of evidence that must be read and digested 
before it can be properly understood. As few, indeed, will give 
themselves that trouble, Colonel Baillie, from his intimate personal 
acquaintance with these voluminous documents, enjoys an extraordi- 
nary advantage in the discussion ; it being very easy to select from the 
mass such parts as may favour the impression he desires to make. 
Notwithstanding this, his speech in self-defence, at the India House, 
was the most complete failure that could possibly be, in as far as 
regards reasoning supported by evidence on the record. He, in fact, 
totally abandoned his case against Lord Hastings, virtually retracted 
all his charges against that nobleman, and was content to set up a 
very doubtful claim of merit for himself. The case which he was 
bound in honour to make out against Lord Hastings consisted of the 
following charges, published under the signature of Colonel Baillie, 
at p. 1024 of the Oude Papers: 

Ist. That Lord Hastings had falsely asserted in his Summary, that 
the Nuwaub of Oude had, during the war with Nepaul, come volun- 
tary forward with a spontaneous offer of more than two crores of 
Tupees as the price of his emancipation from a painful and degrading 
thraldom, in which he and his father had been held by the Resident. 

2dly. That Lord Hastings, in that Summary, had falsely asserted 
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that there was an understanding between the late and present Nuwaub 
on that subject, or as t6 pecuniary or other affairs with respect to the 
British Government. 

3dly. That Lord Hastings had falsely asserted, that the present 
Nuwaub of Oude had made him “a spontaneous offer of a crore of 
rupees or any sum-of money;” and that the first crore was, on the 
contrary, only consented to be given in loan, and that with great re- 
luctance; at Colonel Baillie’s “‘ earnest entreaty.” 

A perusal of the debate will show that the now “ honourable Direc- 
tor” abandoned all these, not to mention other equally serious charges 
of breach of veracity contained in the same page to which we have 
referred, (Oude Papers, p. 1024). As to the most important charge 
of all, which was, that the Marquis of Hastings had obtained two 
crores of rupees by extortion from a Native Prince, the reader will be 
astonished at the course pursued by the Ex-Resident. It is this: “ If 
you allow that there. was any merit in obtaining these loans, and that 
a very large portion of it belongs to me, I will admit that they were 
‘ voluntary ;’ that is, ‘ non-compulsory ;’ I should rather choose to 
call them ‘ persuasive,”' that is, the result of persuasion. But if 
the mérit of them be claimed for Lord Hastings, then I declare them 
to be-abominable ‘ extortions ;’ to disgrace him, I will confess myself 
to have been the instrument of extortion, the thumb-screw employed 
in compelling his victim to comply with his cruel demands.” 

We shall in a few words destroy both these positions, and show that 
there was no reluctance on the part of the Vizier to advance the first 
loan, and very little as to the second, except, perhaps, as to the 
amount of it; but if there had been such reluctance, that Colonel 
Baillie had no merit in overcoming it. For this we shall adduce the 
most unexceptionable evidence—that of his own letters. From 
various passages, it appears that all the reluctance was on his own 
part, because he thought the loan transaction would weaken his 
influence at the Court of Lucknow. Being directed, however, by 
Lord Hastings to propose the loan, he says, (p. 953,) “* Nevertheless, 
it was my duty to obey the instructions with which I was charged, 
and the result of my negotiation was successful with reference to the 
public views, although applied by the malice of my enemies to 
weaken my influence at Court. I arranged with his Excellency the 
Vizier, that his offer of a crore of rupees should be made at a con- 
ference with Lord Moira on the morning of the 13th of October.” 

Now it was only on the evening of the 10th of that month the 
subject had been proposed to the Resident, who could hardly there- 
fore have opened it to the Nuwaub before the llth; yet the latter 





1 How difficult it must have been for the Marquis of Hastings to charae- 
terize in unexceptionable terms, a loan for which the Ex-Resident finds it ne- 
cessary to coin a new phrase, which would puzzle the professors of the Stock 
Exchange! ‘ A persuasive loan’ it was in one sense, being intended to 
persuade the Governor-General that the Nuwaub was the friend of the British 
Government, and that his Lordship ought, therefore, to oblige him by deiiver- 
ing him from the dictatorship of Colonel Baillie, 
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agreed to offer it on the 13th to Lord Moira. And from another 
part in the papers, (p. 711,) it appears that the Nuwaub actually ten- 
dered it even before the time stipulated—that is, at a conference on the 
11th of October—with almost breathless haste! Where, then, was 
the reluctance or the “ earnest entreaties” by which it was overcome? 

How was the loan to weaken Colonel Baillie’s influence at court ?— 
the reason is to us plain. The Nuwaub, who stood in terror of the Re- 
sident, was eager to secure the friendship of Lord Moira, as his only 
hope of getting rid of such dictation. The loan afforded an excellent 
opportunity of conferring a favour on the Governor-General, which 
would give the Nuwaub confidence to appeal to him against the 
Resident’s encroachments on his authority. Hence the Nuwaub 
was as glad to grant, as the Resident was reluctant to ask, the accom- 
modation for Government. This appears very plainly from a private 
letter of Colonel Baillie, given at p. 1027 of the Papers. He says to 
Mr. Edmonstone— 

Shall I tell you any thing of my trip to Cawnpore to meet the Governor- 
General? [had better not, I believe; for I have nothing pleasant to com- 
municate. I was desired to propose to the Nuwaub that his Excellency 
should propose to Lord Moira to make a voluntary loan to the Company 
of a crore of rupees: his Excellency did so accordingly, [Now, where is 
the “ reluctance,” or the “ earnest entreaty?”] and his proposal was gra- 
ciously received. To reconcile a proposal like this with all my original 
disinterestedness, was an effort of diplomatic effrontery, you must admit ; 
but mark the sequel and admire. His Excellency has proposed in return 
that Lord Moira should propose to his Excellency to put a stop to the 
system of reform; that is to say, Hukeem Mehdee Alee Khan has drawn up 
a long string of extraordinary propositions, (the above being one of them 
of course,) which he induced the poor Nuwaub to give in, without under- 
standing them himself, or informing me of their nature; and afterwards to 
support it, as I am told, with the offer of a crore of rupees as a gift instead 
of a loan, at a second conference with the Governor-General. 


Here is a distinct confession of Colonel Baillie’s belief that the 
Nuwaub was not only perfectly ready to make the loan, but willing 
and glad to present the money as a gift, on condition of being relieved 
from the encroachments of the Resident on his power aud authority, 
which usurpations are cloaked under the specious title of ‘‘ a system 
of reform”! A “reform” which was to give Col. Baillie an immense 
range of patronage, and the immediate control over the civil, as he 
already had over the military, administration of Oude. This is a 
sufficient proof, if any were needed, of Lord Hastings’s statement, 
that the Nuwaub was willing to open his treasury with a liberal hand, 
on condition of being relieved from the thraldom of the Resident. 
More than this, we have Colonel Baillie’s statement, (p.955,) that the 
Nuwaub was so eager to get rid of himself and his “ reform,” that 
he would have given, according to report, two lacs of rupees merely 
to ascertain the sentiments of the Governor-General as to the possibi- 
lity of such a deliverance ! ! 

The first loan, therefore, was not only voluntary, but given with the 
“utmost alacrity; it would have been joyfully given, even as a free 
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gift. Colonel Baillie has nothing to allege to the contrary, but the 
terms in which the consent was expressed, in a sort of written pro- 
mise, which he exacted from the Nuwaub, ‘This is certainly a most 
singular document, and Colonel Baillie’s request to be furnished with 
it (surely a most ungracious proceeding on such an occasion) was no 
small proof of what he calls his “‘ diplomatic effrontery.” But as it 
was written merely to please the Resident, and he was accustomed— 
more especially at that time, when he held the Nuwaub in complete 
tutelage—to dictate the very words in which public despatches should 
be couched, we consider Colonel Baillie himself accountable for the 
terms of that promise. If it demonstrate any reluctance, it is because 
it was his pleasure that it should do so, in which the Minister, Agha 
Meer, a mere creature of his own, would take care to forward his 
views. The Nuwaub certainly did not write that paper without con- 
sulting one or both of them; and it was the interest of both to pre- 
vent him from acting in that liberal and handsome manner which 
might secure the friendship of the Governor-General. 

In the sequel, Lord Hastings refused to remove the Resident, when 
a severe remonstrance was presented against him by the Nuwaub. A 
solemn deputation of Colonel Baillie’s three friends, Messrs. Ricketts, 
Swinton, and Adam, made the aflrighted Prince retract his charges, 
lest, by giving offence to so powerful a personage, he might be de- 
posed from the throne. 

Now, as to the second loan. The hope of deliverance from 
Colonel Baillie, under which the first loan was given, being disap- 
pointed, it was natural the Nuwaub should demur about giving an- 


other, seeing that this mode of courting Lord Hastings’s friendship 


had proved ineffectual. Yet, when he was assured that his Lordship 
was in real difficulty, and would take such a supply as a very great 
personal favour to himself, the Nuwaub complied. In our view of the 
case, therefore, the only reluctance about the first loan existed in 
Colonel Baillie’s own mind, not in that of the Nuwaub; and that the 
greatest, if not the only, obstacle to the second was, his continued 
presence at the Court of Lucknow, It was natural that the Prince 
should either resent the disappointment, by withholding his aid, or 
attempt again to make it the instrument of accomplishing his wishes. 
The delay might be intended to enable him to open a communication 
with the Governor-General, who was now at a distance from Luck- 
now.’ The Nuwaub’s consent was at last obtained, through the in- 
fluence of a letter addressed to him directly from Lord Hastings, 
which proved to him that it would be felt as a personal favour by the 
Governor-General. Without this being evinced, the Resident de- 
clared the loan would not be obtained ; so low was his own influence 
at the Court. Then, where is Ais merit in obtaining these loans —first 
or second? He was only the channel of communication through 
which Lord Hastings’s wishes were conveyed, and had the same kind 
of merit with the paper on which they were written. ‘ 








* In proof that this was the case, see pp. 723, 683, and Anon, Paper, p. 997. 
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Much stress is laid on the fact of Lord Hastings himself having be- 
stowed commendations on Colonel Baillie’s conduct in these transac- 
tions; but let it be recollected that, at the time these eulogies were 
written, Lord Hastings was quite in the dark as to many points of 
Colonel’s Baillie’s conduct, under that happy system of suppressing 
all freedom of discussion which (at that time, as at the present) exists 
in India. Afterwards, however, when his Lordship was able to pene- 
trate behind the veil, he declared that, if he had known the real state 
of affairs, he would not have suffered Colonel Baillie to remain Resi- 
dent at Lucknow. This must certainly go far to neutralise the 
value of any praise he had previously bestowed upon him; and we 
have then to throw into the scale his dismissal from office, with the 
full sanction of the Supreme Council and Court of Directors. 

We must now add, that the manner in which the question was 
slurred over at the India House, by an adjournment of the Court, is 
really another indirect condemnation. For, what means such silence, 
but that the Court felt they could not, with any conscience or de- 
cency, come to any vote that would not reflect severely on a member 
of their own body ? 

There is another point in Colonel Baillie’s conduct respecting these 
loans to which we must advert,—his evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons. When his friend and relative, Sir Charles 
Forbes, who was one of that Committee, candidly told him to his 
face, in the Court of Proprietors, that his evidence on that occasion 
had conveyed an impression which was totally erroneous, there was 
observable in the countenance of the honourable Director a most re- 
markable expression—a shrinking of the nerves and muscles—a con- 
ciousness of something, to make even a diplomatist blush. How 
did he produce that false impression? Not, it may be supposed, 
by adirect assertion that Lord Hastings had been guilty of any thing 
criminal, but by vague and ambiguous hints, thrown out with an 
appearance of great hesitation and reluctance, indicating that he 
knew much more than he cared to tell. Like honest lago, he would 
rather not become an accuser. He liked not the office. Yet, in the 
fairest palace, (not excepting that of Oude,) “ vile things would in- 
trude.” But his thoughts were his own; and, if he could help it, no 
one should wrest them from him. The effect produced on the mind of 
the Committee, as declared by his honourable relative, might be 
described in the words of Othello— 


By heaven, he echoes me 
As if there were some monster in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. 
Thou didst contract and purse thy brow together 
As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 

Some horrible conceit. 








The Committee were led to believe that the Marquis of Hastings 
had committed some deed of darkness which shunned the light of 
heaven; but when the matter is fairly explained, these injurious sus- 
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- picions vanish. One only shred of evidence the honourable Director 
can appeal to, in support of his charges against Lord Hastings. This, 
which, like the charmed handkerchief in the-play, ought to work 
wonders, is nothing more than the promissory note procured from the 
Nuwaub, couched in the following terms : 

You mentioned yesterday the necessity of a supply of cash for the extra- 

ordinary charges of the East India Company ; as far as a crore of rupees I 
shall certainly furnish by way of loan; but beyend this sum is impossible, 
and a voucher for this sum must be given. Further particulars will be 
made known to you by Agha Meer. 
Supposing that the style of this note was not dictated by the Resi- 
dent himself, or, what is still more probable, by his creature the 
Minister, agreeably to his suggestion—but the most improbable of all, 
that it were really the spontaneous untutored production of the Vizier's 
own mind ; let the words of it be weighed and conjured with in every 
fashion, what is there in them to support this immense superstructure 
of charges against Lord Hastings—charges of extortion, and every 
thing at which an honourable mind revolts? On the evidence of this 
miserable scrap of paper—more equivocal than Othello’s'‘charmed 
handkerchief, ‘‘ which an Egyptian to his mother gave”—the twenty- 
four honourable Directors think proper that the most disgraceful 
charges should be uttered by one of themselves, against a nobleman 
who has performed to them the most signal services, which deserve 
the lasting gratitude of them and of his country. 
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ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF IMPARTIALITY FROM THE * ASTATIC 
JOURNAL,’ 


To our Indian readers generally we need say nothing of the con- 
firmed and apparently incorrigible character of the ‘ Asiatic Journal.’ 
While, like its “‘ honourable masters,” it enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade in misrepresentation as it regarded the affairs of the Eastern 
world, its delinquencies were secure from exposure in England, al- 
though they were “ familiar as household words” to Englishmen in 
India; and notwithstanding that the manifest decline of its reputation 
in the East has been entirely owing to the ignorance displayed by its 
successive conductors of most of the subjects attempted to be discussed 
by them, and the still more glaring misrepresentations of fact in those 
few of which they really had some slight knowledge, yet it is natural 
enough for persons of such a class to bear no friendly feelings towards 
an individual who was mainly instrumental in the work of reducing 
their pretensions to their proper level. But, that in the indulgence of 
their hostility to another, they should so far exceed all just bounds as 
to make the odium recoil on their own heads, is only another proof 
among many of the blindness with which reckless ignorance pursues 
its own supposed advantage. 

In the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ for February 1825, was inserted a letter from 
the Rey. Doctor Bryce, of controversial notoriety, full of the most inju- 
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rious aspersions on the character of Mr. Buckingham. The accused 
and calumniated individual addressed a letter to the Editor of that 
publication, repelling the charges of his reverend calumniator, and 
citing evidence to the facts on which he grounded his defence. The 
impartial Editor, after having, with his own hand, as it might be said, 
struck the envenomed shaft into his victim's breast, refused even his 
mere passive permission to the wounded individual himself, to draw it 
out, or apply a balm to the poisoned wound! In truth, he who had 
willingly spread the calumnious accusations, refused to permit the de- 
fence to appear in the same, or rather the succeeding, Number of his 
work! It is right, however, that his reasons for refusing to do so 
should be repeated. They were—Ist. That the reply was too long, 
and would occupy too much space. 2dly. That much of it was irre- 
levant. And ddly. That it contained obnoxious reflections on the In- 
dian Government! The reply, however, was not quite one page longer 
than the accusatory letter against which it was a defence. Nota single 
paragraph in the whole related to any other topic than those advanced 
by the original accuser. And so free was the whole letter from what 
an Englishman would be likely to consider matter ‘‘ obnoxious” to 
any Government, that it has since been printed, without the suppres- 
sion of a single line, in more than one newspaper in Calcutta, where 
the press is acknowledged on all hands to be in a state of the most 
slavish subjection to the very Government in question ; and its slavery 
defended by the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ which, calling itself free, would 
not dare to publish in England (avowedly on the grounds of its offen- 
siveness to its masters) what a recognized and acknowledged slave, 
dependent on the mere will and pleasure of his rulers for subsistence, 
ventures to publish in India !! 

This transaction alone will, as long as it is remembered, stamp the 
character of the publication involved in it with a brand of infamy that 
years of sycophancy to men in power will not be sufficient to oblite- 
rate. But to this mark of recorded injustice it has lately added an- 
other, directed against the same individual, to whose defence it before 
refused insertion; and, if possible, with still less excuse for its con- 
duct. The facts are briefly these : 

In the ‘ John Buil’ of Calcutta, dated March 21, 1825, there ap- 
peared a paragraph, which asserted that Mr. Buckingham had no 
right to add, after his name, as conductor of the Oriental Herald, 
“« Member of the Asiatic Society in Bengal,” as he was not then, nor 
had been some time previous to his departure from India, a member 
of that body. This paragraph was repeated in England bya virulent 
and acrimonious writer in a weekly paper called the ‘ Telescope,’ 
which began its low career by abusing all who advocated the freedom 
of the press in India, and has since met the common fate of those 
who, having no principles of their own, affect to despise the possession 
of honesty in others,—its own profiigacy having proved itsend. Low 
and unworthy, however, as was the source from which this accusation 
sprung, and base and malignayt as was the channel through which 
it was repeated, it was thought fit to advert to it in this publication, 
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for the purpose of showing its falsehood, and preventing its further 
repetition. This was done in the Oriental Herald for December 
1825, and may be seen at page 559, where a long paragraph of 
sixteen lines, and in the largest sized type used in its pages, is entirely 
occupied with a refutation of the falsehood in question. Will the 
reader believe that, two months after this refutation had appeared, 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal’ not only repeated the calumny, but did so un- 
accompanied by any refutation; nay, not only unaccompanied by 
the refutation given to it two months before, but strengthened by the 
assertion that it had seen the paragraph long ago, and (in tenderness 
to the reputation of the accused, no doubt,) ‘‘ had kept it back, in 
expectation of seeing the statement explained or denied;” but that 
no such explanation or denial having, to its knowledge, appeared, 
although the accusation had been repeated in the ‘ Telescope’ before 
named, “‘ we think it incumbent upon us” (says the Editor) “ to 
publish it,” 

Here is a specimen of what a man may become when he writes 
himself down “slave” to any body of men, or to the system he is 
bound to maintain. Had it been true that this Editor had really 
kept back the paragraph, in the hope or expettation expressed, isyit 
possible that he should not have seen the refutation about whielt hi 
was so anxious? And if so, where would he have expected to find 
it? Not in the ‘ Telescope,’ surely; for that, like his own impartial 
print, was open to one side only of a question: and after his own re- 
fusal to insert Mr. Buckingham’s refutation of Dr. Bryce’s calumnies, 
he could hardly expect his brother slanderer would have shown more 
liberality or justice towards the accused individual. The enemies 
of a free press indulge their hatred to it chiefly on the ground of its 
giving every man an equal opportunity of being heard; and they are 
at least consistent in refusing to hear any but those who echo their 
own sentiments. But, if not in the ‘ Telescope,’ where else might 
this anxiously-expectant Editor have been likely to turn his regards ? 
That he is aware of the existence of such a work as ‘ The Oriental 
Herald,’ cannot be doubted by his own readers, though he may en- 
deavour perhaps, now and then, to conceal the painful fact from him- 
self; and fancy, like some others, that when he shuts his own eyes, no 
one else can see. That he reads ‘ The Oriental Herald,’ may be also 
safely inferred from his studious endeavours to pervert such passages 
of it as occasionally excite his ire, and from his occasional mention of 
its contents, as well as its title. That he knows the conductor of that 
Work to be the same individual as the one to whose defence he 
before refused insertion, he must also be aware, unless he has had the 
happiness to forget this last discreditable circumstance altogether. 
What, then, so natural, as that, in the impatience of his expectation, 
he should have looked through the pages of the Oriental Herald for 
the explanation which he was so anxious to behold? Alas! the 
most clear-sighted of mortals may look in vain for that which 
they are determined not to see. But whether such a determination 
does not betray a character wholly unsuited to any but a prejudiced, 
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bigoted, and inveterate enemy of all free and impartial discussion, 
let the reader decide; and if this be the character of the conductor of 
the ‘ Asiatic Journal,’ whoever he may be, the merits and value of 
the publication itself may be fairly estimated by the same standard. 





PRETENSIONS OF THE SEVERAL CANDIDATES FOR THE 
EAST INDIA DIRECTION, 


THe penance which must be performed by every candidate for a 
seat among the Directors of the East India Company, is of such a 
nature, as to deter many from ever attempting it, as it is not all men 
who can brook the familiarities “‘ with men of every degree” for so 
long a period as is required ; though they might sustain the contami- 
nating contact of hard hands, and still harder hearts, for a few days, 
as in the case of Parliamentary elections. Buta personal canvass of 

years !—a threading of all the devious mazes of this huge metro- 
once in every quarter, keeping a Street Guide and Voter's 
ister always in the pocket, and leaving a card at every Proprietor’s 
door to solicit the honour of the ‘‘ vote and interest” of men, women, 
and children, who will sometimes keep the humble candidate an hour 
shivering in the hall, and then send him off “ till a more convenient 
season.” Why, this is a penance worthy of a Hindoo, and one for 
which scarcely any earthly reward would be an adequate compensa- 
tion. Ifto be instrumental towards the good government of India, 
and the promotion of the happiness of its millions of swarthy inhabi- 
tants, were a// that was to be attained by success, we should find 
few that would “ toil and sweat through the heat of the day,” for so 
long a period, to obtain it. But it has been truly said, ‘‘ that the 
children of this world are wiser in their generation than the children 
of light ;” and they who labour for the attainment of this object of 
their ambition, know well the nature and extent of their reward. 

We doubt not but the whole career of the candidate, from his first 
beginning to go bare-headed at the India House, while all others re- 
main covered, as an outward and visible sign of his inward and 
spiritual humility, to the dinner and sparkling champaign that 
crowns his triumph after a successful ballot, is to him one of intense 
anxiety and serious occupation. But to the great mass of mankind, it 
would appear, if detailed, to be one of the most hopeless pursuits ; 
while to those who know any thing of what is really looked for in an 
East India Director, as well as the part he plays when firmly seated 
behind the bar, and separated for life from the “ vulgar herd,” to 
whom he was all obsequiousness while making them the ladder by 
which he reached his elevation, scarcely any thing can be more 
ridiculous,—we might even say amusing, were it not that something 
of melancholy will mingle itself with all serious reflections upon the 
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subject. If we had space at command, (which we have not at 
present,) we might exhibit some of the details of the ‘‘ Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Election of a Candidate for a Directorship of the East 
India Company ;” but we shall bear it in mind fora future day, when 
less pressed by other subjects. A brief and hasty outline must now 
suffice. 

The retired governor, or civil or military servant from India, as 
well as the captain of the Company’s trading ships, (for from these 
classes are the Directors chiefly furnished,) find, after their being in 
England for a short period, that whatever may be the extent of the 
fortune they have brought with them from their various occupations 
abroad, it avails them nothing towards the enjoyment of that power 
and consideration which all who have once tasted, continue to desire. 
They find, in short, that amidst the aristocracy of rank, the power of 
office, and the wealth of “ the city,” they are mere units ; and that 
their whole force united would be almost less than nothing. They 
are, therefore, humbled by neglect, and having few pleasures inde- 
pendent of the multitude, they are unhappy on that account: they 
cannot ascend to the higher circles; they will not (except for the 
purposes of canvassing) descend to what they deem the lower; 
having few to sympathize with them in their middle state, | 
beings as unhappy as themselves, they find the country a va 
solitude, and the town a desert, notwithstanding its thronged assem- 
blages and the never-dying hum of men. ‘They are devoured by 
chagrin and ennui; and before the establishment of ‘‘ The Orientat 
Club,” were without even a place of common resort, where, in the 
language of the song, they might ‘all be unhappy together.” There 
are exceptions to this general description, of course; but it is a 
picture that will suit by far the largest number of the class. 

The cure for this unenviable state of mind and feeling, is to be 
found only in occupation and patronage, with the consideration in- 
separable from the exercise of the last. For mercantile pursuits, few 
have the requisite qualifications, and few the inclination; besides 
which, that would still leave the individuals in comparative obscurity. 
Parliament is open to all who have money ; and 5000/. will secure a 
seat to any one desirous of the honour. But ¢here, a retired Indian 
would be but one among six hundred, and consequently insignificant, 
unless he had the power of speaking well, or were sufficiently laborious 
to take such share in the business of the House as would command 
respect and attention. As, however, no consideration can be enjoyed 
in Parliament without talent or labour, and even then no patronage 
of importance attaches to a purchased seat, Indians of the class 
described, naturally shrink from this at first, though they sometimes 
find it an agreeable addition to their names after they are made 
Directors; the sound of * honourable member,” and the privilege of 
franking, as well as occasional services to friends on committees, 
being not altogether unworthy even of an East India Director’s con- 
sideration, 
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The last, however, is the great object of desire. Here, they can 
have occupation, without much labour or intense thought. Here, 
each man forms one among thirty only, and cannot, as in Parliament, 
be lost in the crowd. Here, he has a privileged seat, behind a bar- 
rier which separates him from the rabble; and sees a forest of hands 
held up to any motion or amendment which he may propose from 
within this hallowed enclosure ; while in Parliament, even the Prime 
Minister of State stands on the same floor with the humblest of his 
fellow-subjects. J/ere, he attends once a week, for a few hours on 
the morning of a court-day ; breakfasts at the India Ilouse, and dines 
at the London ‘Tavern, each at the expense of others, besides receiv- 
ing 300d. a year as occasional pocket-money ; while in Parliament, 
he must attend calls of the House and division bells till after midnight, 
without breakfast, dinner, or pocket-money, except at his own ex- 
pense. But the greatest distinction of all is, that here he has the 
means of dispensing patronage to an extent (as it was admitted in 
evidence before the House of Commons some years ago) equal to 
10,000/, a year, in appointments in India and in England; while in 
Parliament—if the Ministry are strong, and his vote not worth buy- 
ipg—he has nothing but the solitary privilege of franking and freedom 
fom arrest (which old Indians do not need, and are generally too 

est, as far as personal debts are concerned, to use if they had it) in 
return for the money expended in the purchase of his seat. 

That they should, therefore, first seek a seat in the Direction, in the 
belief that all ether things will be then added to them, is easily ac- 
counted for; but the amusing portion of the whole (and it was for the 
purpose of adverting to this that we principally took up the subject in 
this paper) is the array of pretensions, which are put forth by zealous 
and, no doubt, well meaning supporters of the several candidates, in 
various resolutions—moved, seconded, and carried—in favour of the 
respective individuals patronised by each. The number now in the 
field are about a dozen: Sir Robert Farquhar, Mr. Henry Alexander, 
Major Carnac, Mr. James Siuart, Sir William Young, Dr. Mackinnon, 
Mr. Henry Tucker, Mr. Trant, Mr. Shank, Mr. Buller, Mr. Hughes, 
and Mr. Douglas; and, if their respective committees are to be taken 
as guides on the subject, the simple Proprietors could not fail to be 
much puzzled as to which to give their first vote; since it would ap- 
pear, from the published resolutions in favour of each, that the Direc- 
tion must be incomplete until they are all included in it. 

First. Sir Robert Farquhar, having been a Governor, it is very 
desirable that he should form one of a Board in which the conduct of 
other Governors is so frequently discussed. Secondly. Mr. Henry 
Alexander, having been first a Civil servant in India, and then a free 
merchant, it is very desirable that he should be able to bring his va- 
ried acquirements and complete knowledge of free trade into active 
operation in managing the affairs of a close monopoly—the two things 
being so exactly similar! Thirdly, Major Carnac, who has performed 
many valuable political and military services in India, must be a great 
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acquisition to a body, who reward the highest services done in either 
capacity with ingratitude and insult; as in the case of Lord Hastings, 
whom their neglect has driven into exile ; and of Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whom Lord Amherst’s treatment has driven broken-hearted to 
the grave; while he himself—the most destitute of civil and military 
talent that could well be found—remains in full possession of all his 
honours and rewards! Fourthly. Mr, James Stuart, who, when in 
India, was a professed advocate of Colonization and a Free Press, is 
recommended for a seat ainong men who hate the very sound of these 
portentous words, and have banished, ruined, and trampled to the 
dust, the few individuals who had suflicient honesty and courage to 
support these great questions against all temptations to abandon them. 
Fitthly. Sir William Young———but it is needless to proceed, 
The questions never arise, Ist, ‘‘ What are the qualifications really 
required to make a good Director?” and, 2dly, ‘‘ Does the candidate 
possess them?” But the order is reversed, aud the questions proposed 
are, Ist, ‘* What does the candidate really happen to know most of, 
among the little that he may know at all?” and, 2diy, ‘* Is not this 
a species of knowledge which might be turned to good account in the 
Direction?” It thus happens that no man is deficient; for if he hag 
not one good quality, it is likely he has another; and putting this im 
the fore ground, he is easily supposed to have all the rest. 

There is no doubt whatever that Sir Robert Farquhar knows 
something of Government; Mr. Alexander a little of free-trade ; 
Major Carnac a great deal of the political interests of India; and 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Trant, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Shank, Dr. Mackinnon, 
Mr. Hughes, and Mr. Buller, each something of the Civil Service, 
the China Monopoly, and Banking. But that these are not at all requi- 
sité for the qualifications of a Director, is sufficiently proved by the 
fact, that many Directors are elected (among which may probably be 
included all the maritime class) who have never studied, and never 
pretend to know much of either, but who make as good Directors, 
and as good Chairmen, as any other. The truth is, that neither the 
Directors nor Proprietors have any interest whatever in the good 
government of India, unless the keeping it in complete subjection may 
be considered good government. ‘Their only interests are to increase 
the extent of territory, and with it extend their patronage for new 
appointments, without endangering its total loss, as that would put an 
end to the golden egg altogether. They have not even an interest 
in increasing its productiveness ; for, whether the country be flourish- 
ing or in decay, they provide their 104 per cent. for dividend—and 
beyond that, few Proprietors have another thought. But even if the 
candidates really had the qualifications assumed for them, and were 
more intent upon the good of the country than on their own private 
purposes, (which some few may sincerely be,) it would be of no avail. 
All the knowledge and virtue that a man could take with him into the 
Direction would be lost in the preponderance of the opposite qualities 
in his colleagues ; and if he retained them untainted while he re- 
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mained at the bottom of the scale, they would gradually decay with 
time and vexatious opposition, till, by the period of his reaching a 
sufficient standing to be influential, his apathy and indifference would 
be as great as those by whom he would have been for so many years 
surrounded. 

We respect Sir Robert Farquhar’s general character: we esteem 
Mr. Alexander’s good qualities and great urbanity : we admire Major 
Carnac’s love of justice and deep interest in the welfare of the Natives: 
we think highly of Mr. Tucker’s useful information : we venerate Mr. 
Trant’s virtues and benevolence: and we have some hopes in Dr, 
Mackinnon’s firmness, (for we are told that he has opinions of his 
own, and knows how to maintain them,—qualities that will be useful 
on many occasions ;) but, notwithstanding this, if they were all re- 
turned for the Direction to-morrow, we should still despair of seeing 
any change in the system, which is now too old in corruption to be 
patched and amended with any advantage. The day is hastening 
for the application of a more effectual remedy—its complete and entire 
annihilation. To use the words of an eloquent and powerful writer, 
whose book we would strongly recommend to the perusal of every man 
desirous of knowing the real state of India: ‘“ Already it begins 
to stagger, crack, and gape; and whoever shall contribute to its 
entire subversion, will deserve well of his country, of India, and of 
mankind,”! 





IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERY BY AN OFFICER 
EMPLOYED IN THE BURMESE WAR. 


Arrrr our pages were closed for the press, we received the following 
brief but highly interesting extract of a late letter from India, to which 
we readily give insertion. The source of the Burrampooter appeared 
as little likely to be discovered in our day as the source of the Nile; 
and when it has teen found 1000 miles distant from its supposed 
position, the ignorance of its course near the head of the stream must 
have been still greater than that which prevails respecting the river of 
Egypt, and as complete as that of the outlet of the Niger. The ex- 
tract is as follows: 

Lieutenant Philip Burlton, of the Bengal Artillery, in Assam, has disco- 
vered the source of the Burrampooter river to be in a snowy range of 
mountains, North latitude 28 degrees, East longitude 96 degrees 10 minutes ; 
1000 miles distant from the place where it was before supposed to have 
had its rise. 





1 On Colonia! Policy, as applicable to the Government of India, 1 vol, 8vo. 
Published by J, M. Richardson, Cornbill. 












































SUMMARY OF THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE FROM INDIA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES OF THE EAST, 


ne 


A BENGAL. 


Accounts have been received from India by the Malcolm, from 
Calcutta, to the 21st of September, and Madras to the 20th of October, 
which, if confirmed, are of the most alarming nature. It is said that 
the Government is threatened with immediate war in Central India, 
as well as on the north-western frontier. General Campbell, who 
formerly talked of dispersing his enemies like chaff, had been dancing 
up and down the Irrawaddy in search of some ambassador who would 
treat with him on the part of the Burmese. Latterly, a flag of truce 
was reported to have been sent to them from Prome, and, according to 
the last accounts, an armistice had been agreed on—whether at our re- 
quest or not is not expressly stated—but we think not at all doubtful, 
as great would have been the boasting if the Burmese had prayed for 
a cessation of hostilities. But of what use is an armistice to us, if 
we have obtained it, unless we can make an armistice with the cli- 
mate, our most formidable enemy, which goes on wasting away our 
troops with operation as incessant as the destructive scythe of time. 

If we may judge from the tone of the public journals in Ben- 
gal, there exists now a strong desire on the part of the Government 
there to find a plausible excuse for withdrawing from the Burmese 
war ; and a feeling on the part of the public that this cannot be done 
without disgrace. The high Tory papers, which sometime agodeclared 
that the sun of the house of Alompra was about to set for ever—now 
speak, in terms less lofty, of leaving the Golden Foot to shine undis- 
turbed. If they can only save their honour by making a dash at the i. 
capital, and planting the British flag, though but for a day or two, 
over the lofty stables of the White Elephant, they think they may 
then retire with the satisfaction of having shown their prowess. So 
Buonaparte showed his prowess by capturing Moscow; and what 
did it avail him? Accordingly, those who seem to speak the senti- 
ments of the public, ask, ‘‘ Of what avail are those barren laurels? If 
you retire, will not the Burmese conclude that it is from your inability 
to prosecute the war farther, and consequently deem themselves invin- 
cible? After you have inspired them with this feeling, will you find 
them safer or better neighbours than before you brought them to this 
trialof strength? It is true they have been chastised, but not humbled, 
while they still bring large armies of fifty or sixty thousand men into 
the field.” The Government party flatter themselves that our honour 
may be saved by obtaining a cession of territory ;, but others think the : 
Burmese Court will never submit to this ; or if they do, only with a men- g 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 8, 20 
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tal reservation to avail themselves of the first opportunity which may 
offer to recover their possessions. Before even such a hollow peace can 
be formed, they must be induced to enter into negotiation; and at the 
present time, accordingly, our Government would be glad to see them 
offer to treat on any kind of terms, 

It being reported that they had sent a flag of truce to Rangoon, Sir 
A. Campbell, our general and plenipotentiary, hastened down thither 
from Prome, in the steam-boat, but before he arrived, the messengers 
had taken their departure; it was reported, for Calcutta. It is to be 
supposed their arrival would be very aeceptable to Lord Amherst, 
whose difficulties were daily increasing under the pressure of three pend- 
ing campaigns. The scarcity of money was said to be already unprece- 
dented, Since the Bhurtpoor affair and the risings in Cutch, the Native 
capitalists were beginning to entertain serious apprehensions as to the 
stability of the British power, and were, in consequence, converting 
their paper securities into hard cash. Their practice of hoarding on 
the approach of danger, is well known ; immense sums are thus with- 
drawn from circulation, and the Government had found it necessary to 
go a begging for cash all over India! Orders were issued to all our 
collectors, residents at Native courts, &c., to borrow money on treasury 
notes, in any sums consisting of even hundreds of rupees above five. 
Sums due by Government were to be paid in the same paper coin if 
accepted. All these are symptoms that the Burmese war, so rashly 
and disgracefully begun, must have a speedy and still more disgrace- 
ful termination. A letter from Calcutta, dated in July, says :— 


The only news of any importance from Rangoon is, that a difference of a 
serious nature exists between the military and naval commanders ; the origin 
of which is not yet made public, and I doubt whether it ever will, while 
this system of darkness and corruption exists. However, it reflects very 
little credit on the parties concerned. You must be fully aware what effect 
a quarrel of this nature has on the minds of the Natives under their com- 
mand. 

The late meeting for a vote of thanks, &c,. to Mr. John Adam, the Ex- 
Governor of India, as you must have heard, was very thinly attended. The 
papers are now going about begging for subscribers, and the men of autho- 
rity, whose wishes are law, are compelling others under their influence to 
sign. Mr. John Palmer has refused to do so, on the ground, that when 
his former vote was given, it was for Mr. John Adam’s private character ; 
but as this was for his public, he (Mr. John Palmer) could not conscientiously 
do so, for more reasons than one.” 


The mortality among the natives of Calcutta from cholera, about 
the end of August, was so great, that 158 Musulmans, and from 70 
to 80 Hindoos, are said to have died in one day. About a fortnight 
later, the number of deaths was estimated at so many as 400 per 
diem. Shortly after, a plentiful shower of rain having fallen, the sick- 
ness considerably abated. A specific of complete efficacy is said to 
have been discovered for this dreadful disease, shor | of castor 
oil, laudanum, and brandy. 
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On the 23d of August, a meeting was held at the office of Messrs. 
Palmer and Co., for the purpose of considering the communications 
received from the Secretary to the East India Trade Committee of 
London. Letters from this body, dated from the 4th of November 
and 2d of December, 1824, were read, inviting information on the 
commerce, agriculture, and manufactures of the country, and stating 
that the annual expenses of the Committee would amount to 30002., 
of which 300/. was considered the quota due from the mercantile 
community of Calcutta. It was in consequence resolved to raise 
3000 rupees per annum for 1824 and 1825, by subscription, to hold 
half yearly meetings in April and November, and to appoint the fol- 
lowing gentlemen a Committee, to co-operate with the Committee of 
Trade in London: Messrs. Mackillop, Boyd, Palmer, Ballard, J. Smith, 
J. Mackenzie, Larruleta, Gillanders, and E. Trotter: As this Asso- 
ciation consists of perhaps a hundred and upwards of the most respect- 
able merchants in Calcutta, and they invite intelligence from all quar- 
ters to forward their objects, it is to be hoped they will throw much 
light on the yet latent resources of India, which have been hitherto 
so sadly neglected under the present system of monopoly and ex- 
clusion. 

A public meeting was to be held at the town-hall of Calcutta, on 
the 22d of September, for the purpose of paying some tribute of re 
spect to the memory of Sir David Ochterlony. The following, from 
the ‘ Bombay Gazette,’ evinces the prevalent belief that his death 
was, or would have been, a consequence of the insult offered him by 
Lord Amherst’s Government, which caused his resignation :— 


The energy and vigour of his comprehensive intellects had bid defiance 
to the ravaging hand of time, and the enervatlng effects of climate; and as 
inactivity was wholly incompatible with his habits and disposition, death 
to him must have been preferable; which, as it prevented his anticipated 
retirement, perhaps was fortunate; and with whatever severity of grief we 
may lament his loss, circumstances force us to acknowledge sentiments 
analogous to those expressed by Tacitus: Tu vero felix, Agricola non vite 
tantum claritate ; sed etiam opportunitate mortis. 


It is stated, in a letter from Calcutta, dated Sept. 29— 


The 1st and 32d regiments of Native infantry, now at the Presidency 
cantonment, are about to proceed on foreign service to Rangoon, and aré 
expected shortly to embark ; we understand the whole of the sepoys belong- 
ing to the 1st regiment volunteered to a man, and in a manner which could 
not fail of being in the highest degree gratifying to those who witnessed it. 
The 32d regiment also came forward in the most handsome manner; and 
only a few, not exceeding twenty, including all ranks, stated their inability 
to go on foreign service, from age, great length of service, wounds, &¢.— 
The two regiments, we understand, will be ready to embark in ten or twelve 
days, or sooner, if required. 


The troops in Assam and Cachar are reported to have been gene- 
rally healthy, and the latest returns give only 112 sick out of the 
whole brigade on the Sylhet frontier. The latest accounts which 
have appeared in the ‘ Globe ’ Evening Paper, are as follows :— 
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We have received by the Hope, accounts from Madras of the 8th October, 
and from Calcutta of the 26th September. The Indian Government is 
making the most energetic preparations for the opening of the campaign, as 
the authorities seem now aware of the dreadful effects of the warfare in the 
Burmese territory, and the ruinous expense of its duration. 

The following vessels have been taken up for the purpose of conveying 
all the disposable force to Rangoon, to open the campaign with eclat :— 
The Golconda, William Money, Hibernia, Aurora, Lar! Kellie, Pascoe, 
and three transports; two Native regiments had been embarked, and his 
Majesty’s 45th regiment of foot. e William Money and Pascoe sailed 
from Madras on the 4th October, with detachments of the Royals and 69th 
regiment on board. 

The accounts from Arracan are to the end of August. We have seen a let- 
ter from an officer of rank, in which it is stated that that division of the army 
was more healthy. Yet such was the state of the country, and the reduced 
state of the army, that no movement from Arracan was expected before the 
1st of December. The armies at Prome were expected to take the field in 
November. The Burmese were in force near Prome, under (as report 
states) Mung-cra-Ro, the Burmese Chief who succeeded Bundoolah. 
Several skirmishes had taken place with the advance, but no action of 
consequence was expected before October. The letters from Arracan and 
from Prome concur in stating that there was not the smallest prospect of 
peace, 


PRomE. 


About the end of August, it was stated in the Calcutta ‘ Government 
Gazette,’ that a very great victory had been obtained by General 
Campbell over the Burmese. This news, however, still wants con- 
firmation, and is another proof of the little reliance to be placed on 
such authorities. Another report was, that there had been a general 
attack on Prome by the Burmese; but this appears to be equally 
without foundation, although such an attack has been for some time 
confidently anticipated. The Native inhabitants of Prome had many 
of them deserted the place, in apprehension of the dreadful effects 
of its being stormed by the Burmese. 


A letter, dated Prome, August 1, says that the waters were then 
subsiding, but the effluvia they left behind dreadfully pernicious. 
The hospitals were crowded, and upwards of one hundred of the 
Body Guard horses had died in a month. ‘The only communication 
between one house and another was kept up by boats. Other 
accounts in the same paper (copied from the Government Gazette) 
say that ‘“ the troops were all healthy, and the supplies abundant ” ; 
so endless are the contradictions of a “ licensed” press. 


The army then consisted of the Governor-General’s Body Guard ; 
Bengal rocket troop; Bengal horse artillery; Bengal and Madras 
foot artillery ; his Majesty’s royals; 38th, 41st, 47th and 89th re- 
giments of foot ; the 18th, 26th, 28th, 30th, 43d and 38th regiments 
of Madras Native infantry. ‘The latter had lately joined from Ran- 
goon, having marched up in twenty-five days. 
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The Burmese force at Meeady, about forty or fifty miles above 
Prome, as reconnoitred by General Cotton, was strongly entrenched 
after their usual fashion. They were apparently well armed, and had 
a large proportion of artillery. ‘They were ranged, to the extent of a 
mile and a half, along the banks of the great river, which had there 
several pagodas upon it, all of which they were stockading; deter- 
mined, apparently, to fight to the last for the “ throne and the altar.” 
They had also erected breast-works to protect their boats under the 
banks of the river, and others to command the roads leading towards 
the capital. General Campbell’s army was at this time comparatively 
healthy, there being only about one-sixth of the Native, and one- 
eighth of the European troops, in hospital. Since the river had be- 
gun to subside, from the swollen standard, and the evaporation of the 
surrounding moisture on the deserted banks commenced, a disagreeable 
odour had become perceptible, which was looked upon as a prelude to 
sickness, should the troops remain there much longer. But from the 
large force the enemy was concentrating towards Prome, a speedy and 
severe encounter was anticipated. 


When General Campbell was returning from Rangoon, where he 
had hoped to meet a Burmese ambassador, the steam-boat, with 
the General and his staff on board, was very nearly lost in a whirlpool, 
or eddy, between Donabew and Surrawa. She swung round and 
round with great violence for several minutes, so that those on board 
despaired of escape. A Mr. Ventura, who was in a boat at a small 
distance, hastened to the spot, with the view of saving what lives he 
could, in case of accident. The steam-vessel, however, got off by the 
powerful action of her machinery; but Mr. Ventura, with his boat, 
sunk in the vortex. 


Accounts, under date the 9th of September, state, that it was 
generally believed, both at Prome and Rangoon, that a flag of truce 
had gone to Amerapoora; and it is reported that the Burmese are 
also disposed to negotiate. We hope such may prove to be the case ; 
but it is evident that Lord Amherst, who was so eager to begin the 
war, is the first to cry, “ Hold! enough!” It was stated in the 
‘ Madras Gazette’ of July 30, on the authority of a letter from Ran- 
goon, that his Burmese Majesty had intimated that he was ready to 
treat for peace, provided the treaty be between him and the King of 
England ; but that he could not condescend to treat with the East 
India Company. Here is another stumbling-block for Lord Amherst, 
more difficult to be got over than the insurmountable koutou, which 
he was called on to perform in China. 


The following extract of a private letter from head-quarters of our 
Invading Army, is deserving of attention :— 


I marched from Rangoon with this force about a fortnight after my last 
letter to you ; and after divers privations, hardships, gril/ings, and annoy- 
ances, arrived “ thus far into the bowels of the land,” in the end of April. 
Our march was through a wilderness nearly thé whole way; most of the 
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towns and villages a heap of ashes, and scarcely a human being met with, 
save, occasionally, some old and infirm re who were unable to fly 
with the rest. At one place only did we find an enemy to oppose us, and 
there (at Donabew) we had a little trouble. It fell not originally in the 
line of route followed by the division I accompanied,§ but being on the 
river side, was left to the force which proceeded by water simultaneously 
with ours by land. On their reaching the place, it proved much more 
formidable than was expected, however : It was assaulted, and without suc- 
cess. Our party was repulsed, with 130 killed and wounded, and were 
obliged to betake themselves again to their boats. Our force, which had 
got considerably above Donabew, was obliged to fall back to the assistance 
of the water column, and we arrived before the place on the 25th of March. 
We were a week before it, carrying on approaches, and were kept pretty 
well awake all the time. The enemy made some desperate sallies on us, 
and some of their slight attacks on our camp (in the darkness of death) 
were certainly rather awful. They had 76,000 men in the stockade to our 
small 3000, and upwards of 150 pieces of ordnance. On the 7th day, (the 
ist of April,) a lucky shell from our mortars killed their chief, Maha Bun- 
doolah, (let his name be recorded as a gallant fellow,) and the place was 
evacuated the next night. Since this we have met no opposition, the 
enemy flying before us, evacuating their stockades, and leaving us their 
guns. The Maha Bundoolah, above mentioned, is the man who brought the 
large force against us, and gave us such amusement at Rangoon in Decem- 
ber ; and is, or rather was, the only chieftain in the kingdom who has 
spirit enough to make much stand for his country. 

The inhabitants in our rear are now settling themselves quietly under our 
tule. The Government is completely disorganized, and can raise nothing 
like an effective force to oppose us, and yet will they make no overtures 
towards peace. They (the Ceurt, I mean, not the people generally,) are 
the most stiff-necked set of blockheads in the world, and will see the king- 
dom dismembered limb by limb, rather than humiliate themselves, as they 
think it would be, by suing for terms. We are now pent uP here by the 
monsoon, which commenced a few days after our arrival, and will keep us 
here, most probably, till the end of November. At present we are quite 
inundated, from the overflowing of the Irrawaddy, (a beautiful river, but 
not quite equal to the Ganges,) and are obliged to go from house to house 
in canoes. We shall, most probably, be at Ava (the capital) in the middle 
of January; and we hear that the King is already prepared for flight, 
meaning, as we advance, to take refuge in China! What can be done with 
such incomprehensible brutes? We may be driven, at last, to keep the 
kingdom ourselves, however great the row such a proceering would cause 
at home ; and a splendid acquisition it would be. The country is beautiful, 
fertile, and productive, beyond even the finest parts of Hindoostan, and the 
inhabitants far superior to any race of Asiatics we are acquainted with ; or 
I should, perhaps, be more correct in saying they would he so, under a fair 
system of government. It is wonderful, when we consider the iron des- 
potism, and the arbitrary, brutal tyranny of their present government, that 
they should possess the qualities they do. They are fine, manly, open- 
hearted, cheerful, and certainly brave fellows; and, constant as our inter- 
course has been with them of late, we have had good opportunities of 
estimating their character. The Bengal Government are very anxious to 
bring about a peace, and we have sent a man from Calcutta with a letter to 
the King. If this be the case, I haye no doubt of its meeting with a 
favourable consideration, and bringing the war toa conclusion. A good deal 
of uproar is expected in India amongst the independent Chiefs, who, it is 
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well known, have been plotting for a general rise, (emboldened by our 
employment here ;) and the wretched, contemptible imbecility displayed 
by our Goyernment on a recent occasion, will tend, no doubt, to ripen the 
lot. 

? Never since India was known to us, has it been afflicted with so de- 
plorable an administration as at present, when we most particularly require 
an able and efficient one. Lord Amherst is said (by Mr. Canning, and 
most other people) to be an extremely amiable and goodman ; but we want 
not your good and amiables at a crisis like this. Lord Amherst has neither 
talent, nor energy, nor decision. Sir Edward Paget thought proper, it is 
supposed, to take huff at something at the commencement of the war, and 
has done nothing, but smoke segars and talk nonsense, towards bringing it 
toa conclusion. He, again, is not qualified by talent for a seat at the 
Council Board; and if he ought to have been any where in India, surely he 
should have been here, at the head of the largest and finest army ever 
turned out in India for foreign service. The other two Members of Council, 
Messrs. Fendall and Harrington, are mere old women: the one gouty and 
stupid, and the other thinking of nothing but singing anthems, attending 
charity-school meetings, Bible associations, &c. 

The “ recent occasion” where their imbecility was so strikingly displayed, 
was in regard to Bhurtpoor, that everlasting thorn in our side since Lord 
Lake failed in his repeated efforts to take it. Sir David Ochterlony, who 
was up there in civil as well as military supremacy, found it necessary (in 
performance of a solemn pledge of our Government) to resort to arms in 
support of the young Rajah, who had been deposed. He collected a 
splendid force ; the place must have fallen in twenty-four hours’ bombard- 
ment, and would have had the greatest and happiest effect, in its impres- 
sion on the minds of the disaffected, when up comes a positive and 
peremptory order from Government to Sir David, to come to any terms 
with the usurper ; on no account to venture to attack the place, but to im- 
mediately disperse the army! Sir David was obliged to obey orders, but 
at the same time flung up all his appointments, civil and military, in dis- 
gust ; and accompanied his resignation, we hear, with the remark, that he 
scorned to serve under such a Government, which, in spite of treaty and its 
pledged faith, had left their young ally to his fate, a had impressed the 
whole of India with the conviction that we are afraid again to attack 
Bhurtpoor. Sir David, we hear, is going home ; and if so, I doubt not he 
will be heard of. He is not a man to sit quiet under such circumstances. 


ArRRACAN Force. 


A letter lately received, written by an officer who was at the storm- 
ing of Arracan, which has been obligingly forwarded to us, shows 
the arduous nature of the service in the Burmese country. It states, 
that the troops ordered to march from Myoo to Areetung, had lite- 
rally to swim from island to island, across the delta of the lower part 
of the river Arracan; in doing which they lost many horses. After 
the capital of the province was carried, a party of our troops, sent to 
pursue the enemy, were out forty hours in succession, without sleep, 
rest, or food ; and consequently returned for want of provisions, find- 
ing the country at the same time impassable. 

The letters received at Calqutta down to the end of August from 
this fatal place, were filled with the most dismal accounts of the sick- 
ness and mortality. Several individuals, who had gone there with 
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goods on speculation, were selling them off under prime cost, that they 
might withdraw as fast as possible. The sickness had increased to 
such a degree, as to pervade nearly the entire force. Fifteen officers 
had died; and about forty had obtained leave of absence on sick 
certificate. The papers of the 15th of September, say that the sickness 
there was very slowly abating; but apprehensions were entertained 
that the Burmese, learning the debilitated condition of our troops, 
might be tempted to attack them. It did not appear, however, that 
they had any force left in Arracan; but a plot, it is said, had been 
formed by the Mughs (natives of Arracan) to burn the barracks and 
destroy our troops, which was luckily discovered and frustrated. 

Hopes were entertained that, on the approach of the cold season, 
the sickness would cease; but even if it did, the troops which had 
been subjected to that pernicious climate for one season, could not, it 
was thought, regain their health and vigour for years to come. 


ASSAM. 


The war had not yet entirely ceased in this quarter. The natives 
of the country, acting as our auxiliaries, had, at our instigation, at- 
tacked and gained some advantages over their enemies, the Singphos. 
But the latter, having discovered that none of vur troops were co- 
operating against them, gathered courage to renew their resistance 
with greater vigour. An extensive coalition was in consequence form- 
ing against our new allies, which rendered it necessary to bring up 
fresh troops to their assistance, Such were the first fruits of Lord 
Amherst’s new protective and subsidiary system for our eastern fron- 
tier, which, as has been again and again predicted, will involve us in 
continual broils with every barbarous tribe within our reach. Lieu- 
tenant Neufville had thought it necessary to proceed himself to Beesa ; 
and Lieutenant Kerr had been directed to bring from Suddeeya more 
ammunition, and all the men that could be spared. This service 
against the Singphos, a predatory tribe on the eastern frontiers of 
Assam, was successfully effected, and a number of Assamese pri- 
soners released. 


CENTRAL INDIA. 


A great rising was apprehended in the upper provinces, the inhabi- 
tants of which are known to be both the most warlike portion of India, 
and the most disposed to resist our authority, whenever there may be 
a hope of doing so with success ; a feeling greatly increased in the 
ceded and conquered provinces by the gross breach of faith committed 
towards them by the Company, in regard to the promised permanent 
settlement. Mr. Henry St. George Tucker, Mr. Law, and other 
writers of great personal experience, have again and again predicted 
that the continued violation of this solemn pledge must exasperate the 
Natives into rebellion on the first favourable opportunity ; and the pre- 
sent is the crisis when the Company may expect to reap the fruits of 
its bad faith with the people. 

It is reported, in a Calcutta Native newspaper of the 27th of 
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August, that Madhub Sing, the youngest brother of Doorjun Laul, 
the rebellious Rajah of Bhurtpoor, had raised an insurrection against 
him, and got possession of a number of places, with a prospect of still 
farther extending his power. , 

Under date of Sept. 17th, the ‘ John Bull’ says, that the state of 
matters at Bhurtpoor had led to several encounters, in which not a 
few lives had been lost; and the British Resident had found it neces- 
sary to leave the fort of Jaypore on account of the measures adopted 
by the Ranee. Thus every successive account shows that the spirit 
of disaffection to the British power is becoming more and more 
extended. 

Preparations, it is said, were now making for the reduction, as soon 
as it might be practicable, of Bhurtpoor, Alwur, and several other 
places where disorder and disorganization had been for some time 
prevailing. There is, therefore, now no doubt that this part of India 
will soon be the scene of important operations. 


Mapras, 

We have seen files of Madras papers down to the early part of 
October. On the 8th of the preceding month, a meeting was held 
at the Assembly Rooms, on the Mount Road, for the purpose of hear- 
ing read the answer of the Governor in Council, to the memorial 
presented by above a hundred of the Most respectable members of the 
community for providing a Town-Hall at that Presidency. George 
Hyne, Esq., who acted as Honorary Secretary, read the communica- 
tion from the Governor, which expressed high approbation of the 
proposal. As the different philanthropic and philosophical institu- 
tions, festive assemblies, &c., at that Presidency, are without such 
accommodation as they require, such an erection is deemed of high 
public importance. But the Governor is pleased to observe, that 
** many considerations forbid the idea that any aid should be given 
to it by private subscriptions ;” and suggests that the work should be 
‘* wholly undertaken by the Government, and when finished, remain the 
property of the Honourable Company, though the management of it 
would be committed to trustees for the time being.” One of these 
‘“‘ many considerations ” against permitting it to be the property of the 
public (of that public to whom it owes its origin!) may be the danger- 
ous consequences apprehended from allowing the inhabitants to have 
a place of their own, where they might meet when they chose, to ex- 
press their honest sentiments, as they formerly did, in applauding 
Lord Hastings for removing the censorship on the press, when their 
speeches were not suffered to appear in the Madras papers. 

On the 17th September, a large quantity of Company’s securities 
were knocked down at a public sale-room here at the following prices : 
Six per cent. remittable, from 23 to 25 per cent. premium. Old five 
per cents. 34 to 33 discount ; New five per cent. 14 to 13 discount. 

A Van Diemen’s Land paper (the ‘ Hobart Town Gazette,’ of 
April 15th) says: ‘ We feel great satisfaction in stating on good au- 
thority, that no less considerable a sum than 20,0007, has been raised 
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by. public subscription at Madras, for the purpose of founding a col- 
lege in Tasmania, (where health is protected by perhaps the finest 
climate in the world, and of course it is desirable that every Asiatic 
resident should fondly establish his progeny,) for educating the na- 
tives of India, instead of sending them to England.” 


Bombay. 

Accounts dated in the end of August, state, that from a deficiency 
of rain in many parts of Hindoostan, great distress and scarcity was 
apprehended. A great number of cattle had already perished about 
Nusseerabad for want of fodder, and no rain had fallen at Kurnoul 
down to the 14th of July. ‘The extreme heat had caused most of the 
European inhabitants to remove for change of air. 

Efiectual precautions had been adopted in Bombay against the 
threatened scarcity of water. ‘Three-fifths of the public wells and all 
the tanks having become dry before the month of April, they were 
deepened and improved ; and about thirty, which had been filled up for 
years, from not being required in ordinary seasons, or inconveniently 
situated, were re-opened. Many temporary wells were also sunk and 
new permanent ones constructed in various parts of the island ; by 
which the danger of drought is considered to be completely removed. 

The papers of the 10th of September still speak of the continu- 
ation of disturbances in Cutch. A village within eight miles of Anjar 
had been plundered, and a chief of Nurra had collected a thousand 
Scindians for similar objects. 

The importance attached to this insurrection may be estimated 
from the magnitude of the force destined to take the field, which is 
as follows: A troop of horse artillery; a company of foot artillery, 
with gun lascars attached ; his Majesty’s 4th dragoons ; one squadron 
Ist reg. N. light cavalry ; left wing, 2d. reg. N. L.C.; H. M.’s 6th 
reg. of foot; flank companies of the 2d Bombay Europ. reg.; 21st 
reg. N. I.; 2d grenadier reg. N.I.; 3d reg. N. I.; 16th reg. N. I.; 
8th reg. N. I.; and 18th reg. N. I. 

A detachment was shortly to embark with a suitable train of artil- 
lery, which, when joined by a body of cavalry from Kaira and other 
troops in the vicinity, wouldi orm a force of 7000 strong; to be com- 
manded, it is said, by Colonel Napier as Brigadier. The inhabitants 
of Cutch are described as a warlike race of people, and the chiefs 
have long boasted of their independence, pretending that the country 
which they inherit has withstood all attempts at invasion since the 
creation ef the world. ‘Their peculiar natural advantages for defence 
somewhat justifies the boast; as the interior abounds with hills and 
impenetrable jungles, where many of their forfeited villages are im- 
pregnable to an army without the aid of artillery; in addition to 
which, the whole country is isolated by the Run or Erun, an extensive 
swamp, which during the great part of the year is impassable. 

Private letters, quoted in the ‘ Globe,’ dated Sept. 28th, speak very 
gloomily of the war in Cutch; stating that we are without an ade- 
quate force to meet the invaders, all the disposable troops having 
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been sent to join the army in the Burmese territory. However, all 
the ships that could be got had been taken up, it is said, at a very 
high rate, to convey such troops as could be immediately collected, 
There has been some discussion in the newspapers about whether or 
not the insurgents in Cutch are to be considered as “ Pindarees.” 
They are, no doubt, men of this description, many of them probably 
the remains of the great Pindaree hordes, moving about from one place 
of India to another, wherever they find the best haunts for subsisting 
on plunder, and now collected in masses and called into action by the 
factious chiefs of Scind. 
New Recuration ror THE Press at BomsBay. 


In a subsequent page of this present Number, will be found a docu- 
ment of the highest importance to the great interests of the Indian 
community; namely, the official Regulations enacted for the Press 
at Bombay, on which a few observations only are necessary, and these 
we make the subject of this separate paper. 

It will be in the recollection of our readers that at the time of 
Lord Hastings’s removing the censorship from the Press of Bengal, 
Sir Evan Nepean was Governor of Bombay; and under his govern- 
ment, as well as that of Sir Thomas Munro at Madras, the censorship 
was still continued. On Mr. Elphinstone’s becoming Governor of 
Bombay, one of the first acts of his administration was to imitate, 
(or, at least, pretend to imitate) the conduct of Lord Hastings, by 
abolishing the previous censorship, and declaring the Press to be free. 
This freedom, however, was perfectly safe in the keeping of Mr. 
Warden, then Chief Secretary to Government, and ci-devant official 
Censor, who was a large proprietor of one of the two newspapers 
published in Bombay, and would naturally enough take care that 
nothing appeared in it ‘‘ offensive” to his superiors; while the other, 
being the official Gazette of the Government itself, was not likely to 
do violence to its own immediate patrons and employers. 

The “ Free Press” of Bombay behaved most becomingly in its 
new state of liberty, being never permitted by its kind keeper, Mr. 
Warden, to indulge in any indications of that joy which a slave sud- 
denly having his fetters knocked off might be forgiven for betraying. 
In process of time, however, the placid current of events was ruffled 
by the arrival, at Bombay, of an honest English Judge, with some- 
thing of the fine blood and spirit of Sir Francis Macnaghten in his 
character, and the superior advantage over his contemporary of as 
much firmness as courage, and as much consistency as ardour, which 
cannot be said for his learned brother of Bengal. This truly English 
Judge, daring to exercise his high and enviable functions, in adminis- 
tering justice without respect of persons, began to excite the surprise 
and admiration of the Natives, and, in a corresponding degree, to 
incur the hatred of their now curbed and humiliated rulers, who were 
compelled to bow their necks to that solemn tribunal to which all just 
men pay willing homage—the Altar of the Laws. The Free Press of 
Messrs, Elphinstone and Warden, worthy colleagues in this holy cause, 
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was made the channel of continued misrepresentations, as to the pro- 
ceedings of this sturdy Judge and his few honest supporters ; and they 
themselves were secure from all legal proceedings, as there existed no 
Jaw or regulation similar to that which exists in England, for fixing 
the responsibility of all publications on some known individual. The 
Judges had no legal knowledge of the proprietor of the papers, or 
their editors ; they could take no legal cognizance for the purposes 
of lawful responsibility, unless they imprisoned the ignorant and 
innocent printer, generally a humble mechanic, who knows nothing 
beyond the mere routine of his duty ; and therefore, in the case of 
Mr. Fair, they felt themselves surrounded with difficulties, and were 
at last compelled to refer the matter to the Government itself, in whose 
hands entirely the press then was; and they (the Government) 
inflicted on their own unfortunate instrument the unjust, dispropor- 
tionate, and arbitrary punishment of banishment from the country, by 
a route that enjoined the circuit of half the globe ! 

To prevent the recurrence of such a difficulty in future, the Court 
suggested that certain regulations should be framed, copying the very 
letter, as well as the spirit, of the statutes on that subject in England, 
(37th and 38th Geo. III.) and placing the Press of Bombay on the 
same footing as that of this country, as far as this can be done without 
the destruction of that odious and detestable power of summarily 
banishing any individual from India without trial; an evil which 
no authority short of the Legislature can remedy, and to whom its 
continued existence is a perpetual stigma and disgrace. 

The sole vbject of the Regulation, as stated in the preamble, and 
borne out by the clauses in the body of the document, was to enable 
any person who considered himself injured by any calumny through 
the press, to ascertain the real names and abodes of the proprietors 
and editor, and to proceed against them ina court of law for redress; 
a provision which the warmest friend of free discussion must approve, 
as essential to the ends of justice, and in no degree destructive of the 
most perfect liberty. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many, that Mr. Elphinstone him- 
self did not propose some such regulation as this, when he abolished 
the censorship: but he knew well enough, no doubt, that this would 
have exposed the very fact he wished to be concealed, namely, that 
the proprietors of the Bombay Papers, being members high in office 
under his own Government, the press, in their hands, enjoyed all the 
advantages (to him) of the most perfect slavery, while he, on the 
other hand, without risking the inconvenience, enjoyed all the reputa- 
tion which accrued to him from the supposition of his sincerely per- 
mitting it to be used with freedom. The unwillingness of himself and 
his colleagues to adopt the Regulation when suggested by the 
Court, is a striking proof of their distaste to such securities for the 
responsibility of men for their acts. For although the suggestion 
was made in September 1824, the Government delayed its being 
pat into form and sent to the Judges to register in the Supreme Court, 
(the act by which it acquires the force of law,) until March 1825, 
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six months afterwards; a delay which, besides putting off the evil 
to aslate a period as possible, gave the high and mighty personages 
who held shares in the newspapers, time to look about them, and 
make their arrangements accordingly. 

One of the most remarkable features of the whole is, however, 
the conduct of one of the Judges, Sir Ralph Rice, on this occasion. 
Notwithstanding that the sole object of the Regulation is to give to 
injured persons the means of fixing on the responsible proprietors and 
conductors of Indian newspapers, as the law has enabled them to do 
with English ones, Sir Ralph opposed their being registered by the 
Court, and even so far forgot himself, as to observe, that he thought 
the very suggestion of them to the Government ill-judged. This 
will sufficiently illustrate the state of his feelings, and the current in 
which his sympathies run. But what shall we say to his understand- 
ing, as an English lawyer, wheu he declares the Regulation to be simi- 
lar to that passed by Judge Macnaghten, at the request of Mr. Adam, 
in Caleutta? That they are both called a‘‘ Rule, Ordinance, and 
Regulation,” is true: that they both relate to “the Press,” is also 
most true: and that they lay down certain conditions to be observed 
by proprietors of printing presses “‘ in India,” is undeniable. But, 
excepting in these points of resemblance, (in which things most 
opposite may resemble each other,) there can be nothing more dissi- 
milar than these very documents, which, to Sir Ralph Rice’s vision, 
appeared so strikingly similar! 

In the first place, by the Bengal Regulation of Mr. Adam, or Judge 
Macnagbhten, for they may divide the merit, no person can have a 
license for printing at all, without the permission of the Governor- 
General beforehand. By the Bombay Regulation of Sir Edward 
West and Sir Charles Chambers, for to them, we believe, the merit 
of it is solely due, any person may print, without the permission of 
any authority whatever, on merely sending in to the proper office a 
notice of his intention to do so, when a license, which cannot be 
refused, is granted, as in England, to the party applying. 

In the second place, by the Bengal Regulation, any man’s license, 
even after it be granted, may be taken away from him, at the mere will 
and pleasure of the Governor, without reason assigned. By the Bom- 
bay Regulation, no license can either be refused at first, or taken away 
when once granted, on any pretence whatever, but the prescribed modes 
of proceeding for offences are through the legal channels open to all. 

But it is in vain to make further comparisons, If these things be 
similar, then there is no difference between the despotism of Asia 
and the freedom of America: and it may then be said, that the 
burning sandy of Arabia, and the thick-ribbed ice of Labrador, are 
one and the same in substance, temperature, and composition. 

We have received from a correspondent a copy of an able and ela- 
borate judgment delivered at Bombay by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court there, in the case of a native of India, to whom justice 
has been rendered. The great length of the debates given in our pre- 
sent Number prevent its being printed here; but we hope to include it 
in our next. 
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We have received also copies of affidavits filed in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office under the new Regulation for the press in Bombay, which 
we shall also print when we can find room, with a few observations on 
each of these matters of record. This “ pernicious publicity,” to use 
the well-remembered phrase of a Reverend hater of the light in Ben- 
gal, will be very “ obnoxious,” no doubt, to some of the good people of 
Bombay : but, whoever acts as he himself would approve in others, 
cannot be afraid to submit his conduct to open scrutiny and observa- 
tion. 


Carr or Goop Hope. 


This colony, according to the latest advices, was still afflicted with 
the protracted rule of Lord Charles Somerset, whose expiring reign, 
** like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” The oppressed 
inhabitants could only console themselves for his presence by looking 
forward to the time when the Cicero of our present senate shall sift 
this Verres like wheat; but it was plain that he had determined to 
let the Parliament of 1826 pass over before he exposed himself to 
the storm which awaits him when he sets foot on the shores of Eng- 
land. A long communication, which has been addressed to us, dated 
Cape Town, November 30, says : 


The Governor gave out the other day at his levee that he should return to 
England on General Bourke’s arrival; we only hope he will be obliged to 
keep his word. A person asked me the other day, “ What then will be- 
come of all his parasites and informers?” I told him they should be sent 
to hard labour at Robin Island, under the care of Oliver the spy! whose 
name figures so odiously in the petition of Mr. Burnett. 

The petition of this gentleman to the House of Commons gave universal 
satisfaction. He must be a man of superior mind and strong nerves to have 
undertaken such a mighty task as that of exposing so powerful an adversary 
as Lord Charles, and contending against the awful influence of the Beau- 
forts, whose very names make us weak people shudder. But we knowthat 
Mr. Burnett is as brave asa lion, and not to be daunted by great names. It 
is quite laughable to hear of the ridiculous stories hatching here to his pre- 
judice by Lord Charles’s emissaries, who hate because he fears him, If the 
whole colony had been searched on purpose for a man capable of oppos- 
ing so powerful an antagonist with unflinching perseverance and vigour, we 
should have fixed on Bishop Burnett as that man. 


The same letter passes a high eulogium on Mr. Lancelot Cooke, 
who fought a stout battle with the official authorities respecting their 
treatment of the prize negroes, It states, that Lord Charles, in order 
to counterbalance the weight of the public voice against him, is get- 
ting up secret memorials, through the agency of his friends and emis- 
saries, to.be presented to the King in Council. Much surprise was 
felt that no report had yet been made public from the Commissioners 
appointed to examine’the state of the colony, But a confident ex- 
pectation is still entertained that they will give a fair representation 
of things as they are ; and be the means of rectifying many intolera- 
ble abuses which might have otherwise long escaped the pruning-hook 
of reform, . 
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discrimination or reserve. There must, we suspect, 
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Tyranny would appear to be a plant peculiarly adapted to the soil 
of Africa. King Chaca, the Native Prince under whose protection 
Lieutenant Farewell is settled near the third point Natal, is described 
as one of the greatest monsters of cruelty the earth has produced, 
Having given some account of himin our Number for September last, 
we only add a few additional facts which have lately transpired. In 
his wars he murders all his opponents, whether they resist or not ; im- 
molating all the males and infants of both sexes, sometimes the fe- 
males also. If any of the latter are spared, it is that he may have 
the choice of them for his seraglio, which consists of 12,000 women, 
who are distributed in different kraals, where people are appointed to 
attend them. Aschastity is by him deemed a great virtue, to preserve 
his own character for purity, it is said that if a woman in any one of 
these kraals become pregnant, the whole kraal is murdered without 


be some misun- 


derstanding about this; for monster as he is, why should he stifle his 
éwn progeny? His courtiers, like those of Siam, approach him crawl- 
ing, and the slightest mistake, cough, sneeze, or smile, in his pre- 
sence, is attended with instant death. One day, two or three boys 
having peeped into his kraal, he ordered them to be executed ; but as 
the two transgressors could not be identified, Herod-like, he ordered 
all the boys of the kraal to be put to death without distinction. One of 
his people having one day done something ridiculous in his appearance, 
which tended to disturb the king's serenity, he said, ‘‘ Take away that 
man and kill him; he makes me laugh.” To compensate for this 
blood-thirstiness, his only virtues are good faith and hospitality to 
strangers. He is said to be able to bring 20,000 warriors into the field. 


INCIDENTS AND EVENTS IN EUROPE CONNECTED WITH 


PREDICTIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT PRESS OF ENGLAND WITH 


Owr readers in India will no doubt have heard of Mr. Murray’s 
new Morning Paper, ‘ ‘The Representative’; but as it is not usual to 
distribute papers through the Colonies or distant dependencies of Eng- 
land without some security for payment in return, it is probable that 
very few copies of the paper in question have yet reached India. For 
the information, therefore, of those who may desire to know what 
is said by this new organ of the sentiments of Ministers (for such it 
may no doubt be safely considered) on the subject of India, and the 
intended amelioration of its institutions, we select from the 3d Number 
of the journal named, the following portion of its leading article : 

If extent of territory, fertility of soil, variety of production, and a popu- 
lation exceeding in amount the greatest empire in Europe, could by their 
combination excite the attention of statesmen, it might be expected that 
the British Empire in India would be a principal object of study with all who 
hold, or aspired to hold, the high offices of Government in this country. 
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Yet the contrary is the fact—who are the prime rulers in the first instance 
of the great Empire of India? Twenty-four respectable gentlemen, to the 
large majority of whom the denomination of statesmen would be a mere 
sarcasm. The President of the Board of Control has been of late years a 
Member of the Cabinet, and therefore may be fairly considered as a pro- 
fessional statesman—but in what estimation are the duties of his office held ? 
Have not very commanding politigal Parliamentary talents been considered 
as lost in the situation? To carry this view still further, is the office of 
Governor-General, the guardian of the happiness of millions, the immediate 
and sole ruler of the most exteusive and powerful empire that ever existed 
in the East—is even this princely office an object of high ambition to our 
leading statesmen? Is not, on the contrary, acceptance even of it viewed 
as a sacrifice, to be recompensed by pecuniary advantages? Does not the 
office in this respect differ from all the other great offices of the state, which 
are sought maaly for the personal distinction and political power conferred 
by them ? 

5s times past, this great office has undoubtedly been held. by one or two 
distinguished individuals whose names must ever stand high on the histo- 
rical records of their country ; and ina season of difficulty, the public atten- 
tion has begun to be strongly directed to the expediency of once more 
calling the tried energies of a master mind to the supreme administration 
of India. 

The present moment, if the intelligence received from various sources de- 
serve credit, is pregnant with possible danger to the very existence of our 
Empire in India, and is certainly full of important considerations, as con- 
nected with the internal administration of that vast country, and our poli- 
tical relations with the neighbouring states. 

While we disclaim a participation in the alarms which many feel of im- 
mediate danger to the internal tranquillity of our Indian possessions, from 
the insulated occurrence at Barrackpore, or of diminution of political influ- 
ence by the comparatively slow progress of the Burmese war, we do feel 
that causes are in operation, and principles have obtained influence in our 
Indian administration, that oppose the permanence of the British rule,— 
simply because they involve in our relations with neighbouring states the 
necessity of perpetual war. 

The causes which affect the permanence of our rule, although first in 
order of discussion, and undoubtedly of importance, yet, as requiring 
detailed illustration and systematic development, shall be reserved by us 
for a future occasion ;—at present, we shall confine ourselves to a concise 
exposition of the danger which we conceive may arise from applying the 
usual principles of our Indian policy to the existing contest with the Bur- 
mese Empire. 

The foreign relations of the British Empire in India are divided into two 
classes: those with Native Powers, whose dominions are surrounded by the 
British territories, and those with Governments whose possessions are 
placed beyond the general frontier of our Empire. 

The nature of our political relations during peace, and the object of the 
wars in which we have been, or may be engaged, are determined by this 
geographical distinction. In regard to the Native states enclosed by the 
British dominions, interference in the internal administration of their territo- 
ries has been considered inevitable during peace, and equally inevitable has 
the annihilation of their political independence been deemed on the 
occurrence of war. The administration of Lord Hastings left India, from 
Cape Comorin to the Indies, without a spark of political independence 
among the Natives, either to excite our jealousy or disturb our power. 

The ambition of Hyder and Tippoo, the restlessness of the Mahrattas, 
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the timid imbecility of the Nizam, and the sordid avarice of the Nabob of 
Oude, have all co-operated to compel the assumption of supreme power by 
the successive British administrations in India. This is undeniable—yet is 
there no end to the system? Must we xever wage war but to crush? Must 
the establishment of a political resident and a subsidiary force, be the only 
conditions upon which peace can ever be granted toa Native Power? It 
is much to be feared that such are the principles of Indian diplomatists. 
When once the avowed Parliamentary reluctance to aggression has been 
overcome—the injured majesty of the Indian Empire can never, in their 
opinion, be satisfied, till the political independence of the adversary has 
been irretrievably annihilated. The systematic adoption of such principles 
has produced the complete subjugation of the interior of India; and the 
event has almost justified the leading dogma among Indian diplomatists ; 
viz. that a belief in the invincibility of the British power can alone maintain 
our empire, or even secure its temporary tranquillity. 

Nor are we disposed to undervalue the importance of this principle, as a 
principle ; the difference is, that we would moderate its application in thie 
case of relations, either of peace or war, with neighbouring states beyond our 
general frontier. 

With these states, semi-barbarous as they are, we would sedulously avoid 
occasion of dispute ; we would overlook small irregularities of public or 
individual conduct; nay, we would recommend as little diplomatic inter- 
course as possible, and if unfortunately and inevitably involved in war, 
chastisement, rather than extension of territory or influence, should be 
our object. 

We think it very probable that views similar to these may be taken up by 
a certain highly influential party in the Session now about to open ; and it 
gives us the highest pleasure to know that Government itself has resolved 
on submitting to the consideration of Parliament certain measures of inter- 
nal regulation, which, from the account we have heard of them, seem likely 
to be productive of great, lasting, and progressive benefit to the character 
of our Eastern population. To give moral elevation to these nations, and 
gradually, of course, connect them with our countrymen, by intercommu- 
nion of civil rights and offices,—these are, we cannot doubt, the most pro- 
mising, as we are sure they are the most dignified means, by which we can 
seek to promote the stability of that extraordinary Empire. 

The closing paragraph of this article is remarkable, and no doubt 
has reference to the intended introduction of a Bill for admitting Indo- 
Britons to sit on juries. But we have every reason to believe that 
there is a strong feeling on the part of Ministers that much greater 
changes than this are necessary : and we shall hail with pleasure every 
indication from such a quarter of a more enlarged and liberal policy 
towards our oppressed and degraded fellow-subjects in the East. 


SUICIDE OF MAJOR WOOD. 


We are sorry to have to record this month one of the deplorable 
consequences of the cruelly-protracted and vacillating course of pro- 
cedure regarding the division and distribution of the Deccan Prize 
Money. From the period of the decision, which was given about 
three years past, against the claim of the grand army to a general di- 
vision of the booty, it was fully believed by the persons interested, as 
well as by others, that by far the greater part of that immense treasure, 
amounting to millions sterling, would fall to the army of the Deccan, 
Oriental Herald, Vol. ?, 2P 
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and that Sir Thomas Hislop and his connexions, holding the highest 
rank in that army, must be raised by this vast accession of wealth to 
a most important station among the greatest families in the kingdom. 
The principle of that decision, we believe, was extremely erroneous; 
it was confirmed, however, by the supreme authority, and had stood 
for years unshaken. The parties in whose favour it operated seemed 
to hold their brilliant prospects by the strongest possible guarantee ; 
when suddenly they are again snatched trom them by a new decision 
of the Treasury, a decision right in itself, but most cruel in its opera- 
tion, as coming after and doing away with the effect of another, which 
ought never to have been passed, on the stability of which thousands 
placed the most firm reliance. The extensive suffering which will re- 
sult may be judged from the fate of Major Wood, which is thus de- 
scribed in the papers of the day: 

The sudden and deplorable termination of the existence of this gentleman, at 
his lodgings, Grosvenor-square, on the 8th of February, has created the most 
painful feelings amongst a very extensive circle of friends. The deceased was 
one of the General Prize Agents for the Army of the Deccan. He served in 
India in the 2d, or Queen’s Own Regiment, and at the time of his decease 
helonged to the 71st Regiment of Foot. He was a nephew of Sir Thomas 
Hislop, and was married to a niece of General — , by whom he had 
three children, who are now living. His lady died about twelve months 
ago. The Major had been very much depressed in spirits for some time ; 
and, since the decision of the Lords of the Treasury relative to the Deccan 
Prize Money, he was ina state of mind bordering on phrenzy. In conse- 
quence of alleged pecuniary embarrassments, he gave up his house, 
No. 119, in Park-street, a few days ago, and took lodgings at No.12, in the 
same street. On Wednesday morning the Major wrote a letter to a solici-+ 
tor, who is concerned in the affairs of India, and sentit by aservant. During 
his absence the Major wrote several other letters, and one he left unfinished 
an his desk, and proceeded up stairs to his office, where he opened a trunk, 
out of which he took a pair of pistols. He loaded one of them with ball, 
and fired it into his seat. The report of the pistol was not heard by the 
inmates of the house. His death must have been instantaneous. Last 
evening a Coroner’s Inquest was held before G. H. Gell, Esq. at the lodging 
of the deceased, No. 12, Park-street, Grosvenor-square. The Jury being 
sworn, took a view of the body, from the exhibition of which it was evident 
the deceased had come to a premature end. Several witnesses were called, 
who deposed to the dejected state of the deceased ; and the Coroner having 
summed up, the Jury returned a verdict, “ The deceased shot himself when 
in a state of Insanity.” 

It is said that Sir George Murray, Commander of the Forces in: 
Ireland, will be succeeded forthwith by General Sir Thomas Hislop, 
and that Sir George is to be appointed Adjutant-General in England. 

A deputation of merchants waited upen Lord Bathurst on the Ist 
of February, to present a memorial addressed to him as Colonial Se- 
cretary, respecting the circulating medium at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Lord Bathurst stated that it should have been addressed to the Lords 
of the Treasury, the change in the currency originating with them. 
He, however, took the memorial, which he said he would deliver in 
the proper quarter, 





























DR. GILCHRIST’S THIRTEENTH PUBLIC LETTER ON THE 
HINDOOSTANEE LECTURES. 


To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the Honourable 
East India Company. 


HonovuraBie Strs,—In resigning the charge of my probationary duties, 
which were recently protracted six months beyond the period originally 
intended, after an experiment of nearly seven years’ duration, I have the 
heartfelt satisfaction of knowing that neither the time nor comparatively 
small expense has been sacrificed in vain; on the contrary, it may be safe'y 
affirmed, that the beneficial results have been considerable, though not 
half so great as might have happened, from a variety of causes, needless 
under existing circumstances to enumerate minutely in this place, as I now 
despair of ever witnessing the adoption of those improvements myself by 
your Honourable Court, which, in my humble opinion, are nevertheless 
intimately connected with the present prosperity and future salvation of 
British India. 

The enclosed list will exhibit a fair statement of progress during the term 
just expired. A few have done remarkably well; some have considerable 
merit; others are tolerably proficient; but the majority stand so equiyocally 
in my own estimation, that I hardly know what to term them beyond mere 
orthoepists and rudimentalists, who are so far on the way to do better, if 
encouraged to proceed in so useful a career, as they have only begun. In 

raise of Messrs. Drake, Broadfoot, Myers, Ash, Andrew, Partridge, Hart, 

ennett, Jervis, Smith, Harriet, M‘Braire, Cameron, Malcolm, and Christie, 
it would be as difficult to say enough, as it must be to offer one word in 
favour of the thirty, whose conduct has been rather dubious in more respects 
than merely in close application to their several studies, which have gene- 
rally been neglected, for the pursuit of more attractive, but truly distracting 
objects that abound in every corner of the metropolis, with so many seduc- 
tive charms, which even those marked good and promising have not always 
had fortitude enough to resist, when their worse associates were at the pains, 
and even the expense, of misleading them from mental exertions, in a variety 
of ways that may be as prudently conceived as described. In short, it seems 
evident to my mind that, without constant bond fide examinations, concilia- 
tory precepts, convincing examples, and an irresistible impetus from patrons 
in high authority, extraordinary advancement cannot be achieved in Londgn, 
or any luxurious city, by the majority of adolescent students, who, generally 
speaking, in such situations are not less averse to the development of their 
intellectual energies, than savages are to manual toil, all over the world. 

The most efficient step for eradicating the existing evil, would be to com- 
mence tuition as early in life as possible; to create reflecting habits, by 
inculcating a due knowledge of the English tongue on rational principles, 
of which it pains me to know, that the British youth are commonly as igno+ 
rant as the Hottentots are of bodily purity, or sordid beings of generous, 
noble sentiments, in nations, too far advanced in civilization, and its 
consequent train of vices, connected with intemperance, venality, and 
selfism. If all other ideas of previous trial before nomination be im- 
practicable, on the score of vested patronage for Cadets, one single strict’ 
test in English grammar and composition, fairly applied, would alone work 
miracles; for the boy who proves an idler or blockhead in that indispensable 
qualification, is wholly unfit for any active service, beyond sweeping the 
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streets, or becoming a slave driver; and the sooner he commences taose 
humble occupations in life, the more his labours will conduce to the welfare 
of society at large ; unless his relatives can afford to let him play the drone 
from the cradle to his coffin, or something still worse for his own character 
aud respectability, as a youth, a man, or an aged actor on the world’s great 
Stage. 

About twenty of the Assistant-Surgeons with me are not yet entitled to 
their certificates, either from sheer aversion to learn the language of their 
future patients, or from an absurd notion, constantly hammered into their 
noddles by persons equally foolish, that no such acquirement can ever be 
wanted ; because, in former days, not one medical man in a hundred could 
utter a sentence in Hindoostanee equal to a common native shaver, far less 
in the style becoming a sapient English doctor. The class, during my ab- 
sence in Scotland, will-be kept open by my best Pupils, to accommodate 
the above gentlemen, who will thus be enabled to deserve the necessary 
documents, by learning the rudiments of Hindoostanee at least; and those 
papers will be seasonably delivered, but properly authenticated by myself. 

The accompanying papers will show that in every part of the united 
kingdom occidental and oriental tuition may be most advantageously con- 
joined, and taught rudimentally, with the best effects, to the junior classes 
of all respectable schools ; and were your Honourable Court, either collec- 
tively or individually, to countenance the experiments actually begun, in the 
vicinity of London, within the period of two years from the present date, a 
large supply of practical orientalists would always be forthcoming, without 
any anxiety or charge to the Company on that article, for their Indian army, 
to which hundreds are consigned annually for commissions, with hardly one 
sterling requisite for properly executing so arduous and responsible a task, 
among hundreds of thousands of strange military and civil subordinates in 
a foreign land, where English to the people and so(diers at large is still equally 
unintelligible as Greek would be to the sojourners of Wapping, as Latin is 
in the parish of St.Giles, or among the poorer classes of the inhabitants in 
those very districts of London, where a person even with a French tongue 
alone could not feel very comfortable, especially when speaking it, or spoken 
to in English by the crowds passing along the streets. The number of new 
Students this term has been about sixty; while those who have attended 
more or less punctually amount to fifty-two; thus forming one grand total, 
since the Institution under me began, of 1423 Students at the Oriental 
Lecture Room, the great majority of whom belonged to the Honourable 
Company’s service, or emigrated to settle in their territories. 

For the benefit of my own constitution, which for the last seven years has 
been exposed to incessant wear and tear, without a single month of holidays, 
if they were all put together during that long period, it has been lately my in- 
tention to visit perhaps most of the cities in the united kingdom, on the score 
both of private business and recreation, for six or eight weeks to come; 
I mean, en passant, to disseminate gratuitously, the true philological faith 
on profitable orientalism among those reputable professors, tuitionary prac- 
titioners, &c. wherever they may be found equally desirous and capable of 
following my instructions, pro bono publico, including their own more im- 
mediate advantages, as intelligent teachers, and mine also in the less osten- 
sible situation of literary purveyor for the whole, in the rudimental principles 
of Hindoostanee and Persian, blended in one very easy scheme, which has 
triumphantly. stood a hostile enough ordeal, on every side, of two score 
years. While compelled, by a concatenation of events, to retire from a ser- 
vice to which, direct/y and indirectly, my best talents have been conscientious/y 
devoted since 1782, I shall do so with the sentiments of an honest man, wh 
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would rather be sinned against, than wilfully sin against the interests and 
feelings of the humblest being on earth :—let me, therefore, assure your 
Honourable Court, that I here bid an eternal adieu to every inimical thought, 
word, or deed, which may have occasionally given offence to the bitterest 
of my enemies in the East India House ; it being my ardent wish to close 
the short evening of advanced life in peace with all mankind, whether they 
deal with me, or not, as they would naturally expect, ceteris paribus, me to 
deal with them, were our relative position in the world reversed. The 
objects nearest and dearest to my heart are the happiness and prosperity of 
all nations, when compatible with the safety of the British empire, in every 
division of the globe over which “ a present mon esprit me dit, Vive la re- 
publique des lettres utiles et rationales, malgré qu'en let soutenant, je perisse 
mot meme,” 
I have the honour to remain, Honourable Sirs, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
(Signed) Joun Borrawick GILcHRist, 
No. 11, Clarges-street, 
June 30, 1825. 





NEW REGULATION FOR THE PRESS AT BOMBAY. 





BOMBAY COURIER EXTRAORDINARY. 
General Department, June 9, 1825. 


Tut Honourable the Governor in Council is pleased to publish for general 
information the following Rule, Ordinance and Regulation I. of 1825, 
which, having been read and published in the Supreme Court of Judicature, 
has been registered on the 11th of May instant. 


RULE, ORDINANCE, AND REGULATION I. OF 1825. 


A Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation for preventing the mischief arising 
Jrom the printing and publishing Newspapers, and Periodical and other 
Beoks and Papers by persons unknown. Passed by the Honourable the 
Governor in Council of Bombay, on the 2d day of March 1825, and regis- 
tered in the Honourable the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, under 
date the 11th of March 1825. 


Whereas, for the purpose of more easily detecting those who may be legall 
responsible for the publication of libellous matter in newspapers and periodic 
works of a like nature, and other printed books and papers, the Honourable the 
Governor in Council has deemed it expedient that certain Regulations should be 
provided touching such publications respectively. 

Article |.—Be it therefore ordained by the authority of the Honourable the 
Governor iu Council, and under and by virtue of a certain Act of Parliament, 
made and passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
George the Third, intituled, “‘ An Act for the better Settlement of the Forts of 
St George and Bombay,” that, from and after twenty days after the registry 
and publication of this rule, ordinance, and regulation, in the Supreme Court 
ot Judicature at Bombay, no person or persons shall, within the Presidency 
of Bombay, print or publish, or cause to be printed or published, any newspaper 
or magazine, register, pamphlet, or other book or paper whatsoever, in any 
language or character whatsoever, published periodically, containing, or pur- 
porting to contaiu, public news, intelligence, or strictures on the acts, measures, 
and proceedings of Government, or any political events or transactions whatso- 
ever, until an affidavit or affidavits, made and signed as hereinafter mentioned, 
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shall be delivered to the Chief Secretary of Government for the time being, or 
other person acting and officiating as such, containing the several matters and 
things hereinafter for that purpose specified and mentioned. 

Il.—And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that every such 
affidavit shall be in writing, and signed by the person or persons making the 
same, and shall be taken before the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting 
and officiating as such, in case he shall be a Justice of Peace, and if not, then 
before any Justice of the Peace acting within the Presidency. And such affidavit 
or affidavits shall specify and set forth the real and true names, additions, de- 
scriptions, and places of abode, of all and every person or persons who is or are 
intended to be the printer and printers, publisher and publishers, of the news- 

per, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper in such 
affidavit or affidavits mentioned, and of all the Proprietors of the same resident 
within the Presidency of Bombay or places thereto subordinate, if the number of 
such proprietors, exclusive of printers and publishers, does not exceed two ; and 
in case the same shall exceed such number, then if two of the proprietors, exclu- 
sive of the printers and publishers resident within the Presidency of Bombay, or 
places théreto subordinate, who hold the largest shares therein, aud also the 
amount of the proportional share of such proprietors in the property therein, and 
likewise the true description of the house or building wherein any such news- 
paper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as aforesaid 
1s intended to be printed, and the title of such newspaper, magazine, register, 
per or other printed book or paper. 

11i.—And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that where the 
persons concerned in as printers and publishers ef any such newspaper, maga- 
zine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as aforesaid, together 
with such number of proprietors as are hereinbefore required to be named in 
such affidavit or affidavits as aforesaid, shall not altogether exceed the number 
of four persons, the affidavit or affidavits hereby required shall be sworn and 
signed by all the said persons who are resident in or within twenty miles of 
Bombay ; and when the number of such persons shall exceed four, the same shall 
be signed and sworu by four of such persons, if resident in or within twent 
miles of Bombay, or by so mauy of them as are so resident, but the same shall 
contain the real and true names, additions, descriptions and places of abode, of 
all and every person and persons who is or are intended to be the printer and 

inters, publisher and publishers, and of so many of the proprietors as are 

ereinbefore for that purpose mentioned, of such newspaper, magazine, register, 
pamphlet, orother printed book or paper as aforesaid ; and the person or persons 
so signing and swearing to the truth of such affidavit or affidavits in the last- 
mentioned case, shall and are hereby required to give notice, within fourteen 
days after such affidavit or affidavits shall be so delivered as aforesaid, to each of 
the persons not signing and swearing such affidavit, but named therein as a pro- 
-prietor, printer, or oprgeee of such newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, 
or other printed book or paper as aforesaid, that he or they are so named therein ; 
and in case of neglect to give such notice, each and every person who has so signed 
and sworn such affidavit shall forfeit and lose the sum of 500 rupees. 
1V.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that an affidavit or 
.affidavits of the like nature and import shall be made, signed, and delivered, in 
like manner, as often as any of the printers, publishers, or proprietors, named in 
such affidavit or affidavits, shall be changed, or shall change their respective places 
of abode or their printing-house, place, or office, and as often as the title of such 
newspaper, at register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as afore- 
said, shall be changed, aud as often the Honourable the Governor in Council shall 
deem it expedient so to require. And that when such further and new affidavit 
or affidavits as last aforesaid, shall be so required by the Honourable the Go- 
vernor in Couucil, notice of such requisition, signed by the said Chief Secretary, 
or other person acting and officiating as such, shall be given to the persons named 
in the affidavit or affidavits to which the said notice relates, as the printers, pub- 
lishers, or proprietors, of the newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other 
printed book or paper in such affidayit or affidavits named, such notice to be left 
at such place as is mentioned inthe affidavits last delivered, as the place at which 
the newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper to 
which such notice shall relate, is printed. 

V.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that in case any such 
newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book or paper as here- 
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inbefore described, shall ‘be printed or published, such affidavit or affidavits as 
hereinbefore required uot having been duly signed, sworn, and delivered, and as 
often as by this rule, ordinance and promt be ny is required, such person shall 
forfeit and lose for every such printing and publishing the sum of 1000 rupees. 

VI.—aAnd be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that all such affida- 
vits as aforesaid shall be tiled and kept in such manner as the Chief Secretary for 
the time being, or other person jacting and officiating as such, shall direct, and 
the same, or copies thereof certified to be true cupies as hereia after is prescribed, 
shall respectively in all proceedings, criminal and civil, touching any mr tT 
or other such book or paper as shall be mentioued in any such affidavit or affidavits, 
or touching any publication, matter, or thing, contained in such newspaper or 
other book or paper as mentioned as aforesaid, be received and admitted as con- 
clusive evidence of the truth of a!l such matters set forth in such affidavits as are 
required to be therein set forth against every person who shall have signed and 
sworn the same, and also as sufficient evidence of the truth of all such matters 
against all aud every person who shall not have signed or sworn the same, but 
who shall be mentioned in such affidavits to be a proprietor, printer or publisher 
of such newspaper or other book or paper in such affidavit or affidavits mention- 
ed as aforesaid, unless the contrary shall be satisfactorily proved. Provided al- 
ways, that if any such person or persons respectively, against whom any 
such affidavit or affidavits, or any copy thereof, shall be offered in evi- 
dence, shall prove that be, she, or they, hath or have signed, sworn, and 
delivered, to the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and oiliciating as 
such, previous to the day of the date or publication of the newspaper, or other 
such book or paper in such affidavit or affidavits mentioned as aforesaid, to which 
the proceeding, civil or criminal, shall relate, an affidavit or affidavits that he, she, 
or they, hath or have ceased to be the printer or printers, proprietor or proprie- 
tors, or publisher or publishers, of such newspaper, or other such book or paper 
in such affidavit or affidavits mentioned as aforesaid, such person or persons shall 
uot be deemed, by reason of any former affidavit so delivered as aforesaid, to 
have been printer or printers, proprietor or proprietors, or publisher or publish- 
ers, of such newspaper or other such book or paper, after the day on which such 
Jast mentioned affidavit or affidavits shall have been delivered to the said Chief 
pap i of Government for the time being, or other person acting and officiating 
as such, 

VIf.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that in some part 
of every newspaper, magazine, register, pamphlet, or other printed book wee 
per whatsoever, in any language or character whatsoever, published periodically, 
containing or purporting to contain public news, intelligence, or strictures ou the 
acts, measures, or proceedings of Government, or any political events or transac- 
tions whatsoever, in the sawe language and character as that in which such news- 

aper or other printed book or paper hereinfore described is printed, there shall 
be rinted the true and real name and names, addition and additions, and place 
and places of abode, of the printer and peetect, and publisher and publishers, of 
the same, and also a true description of the place where the same is printed. And 
in case any person or persons shall, knowingly and wilfully, print or publish, or 
cause to be printed or published, any suc newspaper or other printed book or 
paper as aforesaid, uot containing the particulars aforesaid, and every of them, 
every such person shall forfeit the sum of one thousand rupees; and that proof 
made iu manner hereinmentioned in any proceeding to recover the same, that the 
party proceeded against is a printer or publisher of a newspaper, or other such 
printed book or paper so printed or published as aforesaid, shall be deemed and 
taken to be pruof that such party is a person wilfully and knowingly printing or 
publishing, or causing the same to be printed or published, unless he shall satis- 
factorily prove the contrary. , 

Vill—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that it shall not 
be necessary, after any such aflidavit or affidavits hereinbefore mentioned, or a 


certified copy thereof, (to be certified as hereafter mentioned,) shall have been 


produced in evidence as aforesaid agaiust the person or persons who signed and 
made the same, or are therein named according to Article Ill of this rule, ordi- 
nance, and regulation, and after a newspaper or other such printed book or paper 
as aforesaid shall be produced in evidence, intituled in the same manner as the 
newspaper or other such printed book er paper mentioned iu such affidavit or af- 
fidavits is ivtituled, and wherein the names of the printer and publisher, or priu- 
ters or publishers, and the place of printing, shall be the same as the name or 
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names of the printer or printers, and publisher or publishers, and place of printing, 
mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits, for any plaintiff, informant, or prosecu- 
tor, or person seeking to recover any of the penalties raised by this regulation, 
to prove that the newspaper, or other printed book or paper to which such trial 
relates, was purchased at any house, shop, or office, belonging to or occupied by 
the defendant or defendants, or any of them, or by his or their servants, or work- 
men, or where he or they, by themselves or by their servants or workmen, usu- 
ally carry on the business of printing or publishing such newspaper or other 
printed book or paper as aforesaid, or where the same is usually sold. 

JX.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that service at the 
house or place mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits as aforesaid, as the house 
or place at which such newspaper or other such printed book or paper in such af- 
fidavit or affidavits mentioned as aforesaid, to which any proceedings, civil or cri- 
minal, shall relate, is printed or published, or intended so to be, of any legal no- 
tice, summons, subpoena, rule, order, or process of what nature soever, or to 
enforce au appearance ia any suit, prosecution, or proceeding, civil or criminal, 
against any printer, publisher, or proprietor of any such newspaper or other print- 
ed book or paper so mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits, shall be deemed and 
taken to be good and sufficient service thereof respectively, against all persons 
named in such affidavit or affidavits as the proprietor or proprietors, publisher or 
publishers, or printer or printers, of the newspaper or other printed Sask or pa- 
per mentioned in such affidavit or affidavits : provided always, that if any such 
person or persons respectively as aforesaid, shall have signed sworn and delivered 
to the said Chief Secretary to Government, or other person acting and officiating 
as such as aforesaid, previous to the day of the date or publication of the news- 
paper or other such printed book or paper as aforesaid to which the proceeding in 
Court shall relate, an affidavit or affidavits taken before him, he being a Justice 
of Peace, and if not before any Justice of Peace acting within the Presidency, that 
he, she, or they, have ceased to be the printer or printers, proprietor or prot rie- 
tors, publisher or publishers, of such newspaper, or other such printed or 
paper as aforesaid, and shall make proof thereot, such person or persons shall 
not be deemed, by reason of any former affidavit or affidavits so delivered as afore- 
said, to have been the proprietor or proprietors, printer or printers, publisher or 
publishers, of the same, after the day on which such last mentiened affidavit or 
affidavits shall have been delivered to the said Chief Secretary, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, as aforesaid. 

X.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that the said Chief 
Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, by whom such affidavits 
shall remy t according to the direction of this rule, ordinance, and regulation, 
shall, and he is hereby required, upon applieation made to him by any person or 
persons requiring a copy certified according to this rule, ordinanee, and regula- 
tion, of any such affidavit as aforesaid, in order that the same may be produced 
in any civil or criminal proceedings, to deliver to the person so applying for the 
same, such certified copy, he, she, or they, paying for the same the sum of one 
— and no more. 

I.—And whereas, in many cases it may be productive of public inconvenience 
to require that the Justice of Peace before whom such affidavits as are hereinhe- 
fore mentioned, are made, or the Chief Secretary to Government, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, into whose custody such affidavits may have been 
delivered, should be required personally to attend, in order to prove upon the trial 
of any action, prosecution, suit, indictment, information, or any other proceeding, 
that the parties signing, swearing, and delivering such affidavit or affidavits, did 
swear the same in the presence of such Justice of the Peace, and did deliver the 
same to such Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, be - 
fore and to whom the same shall have been sworn or delivered respectively: Be 
it farther ordained by the authority aforesaid, that in all cases a copy of any such 
affidavit, certified to be a true copy under the band of such Chief Secretary, or 
other person acting and oiliciating as such, in whose possession the same shall be, 
and likewise under the hand of the Justice of Peace before whom the same shall 
have been sworn, in case the said affidavit or affidavits shall not have been duly sworn 
before the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, in 
his character of a Justice of Peace, shall, upon proof made that such certificates 
have been signed by the haudwriting of the persons making the same, and whom 
it shall not be necessary to prove to be Chief Secretary to Government, or a per- 
son acting and officiating as such, or a Justice of Peace, be received in evidence 
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as snflicient proof of such affidavit, and that the same was duly sworn, and of the 
contents thereof ; and such copies, so produced and certified, shall also be re- 
ceived as evidence that the affidavits of which they purport to be copies, have been 
duly sworn according to this rule, ordinance, and regulation, and shall have the 
the same effect for the purposes of evidence, to all intents whatsoever, as if the 
original affidavit or atlidavits, of which the copies so produced and certified shall 
purport to be copies, had been produced in evidence, and been proved to have been 
so duly certified and sworn by the person or persons appearing by such copy to 
have sworn the same as aforesaid. 

XII.—And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that if avy person, 
not being such Chief Secretary as aforesaid, or other person acting and officiating 
as such, or such Justice of Peace as aforesaid, shall give any such certificate as 
aforesaid, or shall presume to certify any of the matters or things by this rule, 
ordivance and regulation, directed to be certified by such Chief Secretary, or 
other person acting and officiating as such, or such Justice of Peace as aforesaid, 
or which such Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, 
or such Justice of Peace as aforesaid, is hereby empowered or iutrusted to certify, 
he shall forfeit aud lose the sum of 1000 rupees. 

XILI.—And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that if any person 
shall kuowingly and wilfully falsely certify under his hand that any such aflidavit 
as is required to be made by this rule, ordinance and regu!ation, was duly signed 
and sworn, the same not having been so sworn or signed, or shall knowingly aud 
wilfully falsely certify that any copy or copies of any affidavit or affidavits, is or are 
a true copy or copies of the afli lavit or aflidavits of which the same are certified 
to be such copy or copies, or shall knowingly and wilfully falsely certify or express 
in any certificate that the affidavit or affidavits of which any copy or copies are 
certified to be a true copy or copies, was or were duly sworn lotaen the person so 
certifying, by the party or parties whose name or names appear subscribed to the 
same as the name or names of the party or parties swearing and signing the 
same, every person so offending shall, in each aud every such case respectively, 
forfeit and lose the sum of 1600 rupees. 

XIV.—And be it further ordained, by the authority aforesaid, that from and 
after fourteen days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance aud 
regulation, in the Supreme Court as aforesaid, the printer or publisher of every 
hewspaper, or other such pas book or paper as hereinbefore described, shall, 
npon every day upon which the same shall be published, or within six days after, 
deliver to the Chief Secretary of Government for the time being, or other person 
acting and officiating as such, or to some officer to be appointed by him to receive 
the same, aud whom he is hereby required to appoint for that purpose, one of 
the newspapers or other printed Bo or papers hereinbefore described, so pub- 
lished upou each such day, signed by the printer or publisher thereof in_his 
handwriting, with his name and place of abode ; and the same shall be carefully 
kept by the said Chief Secretary, or other person actiug and officiating as such, 
or such officer as aforesaid, in such manner as the said Chief Secretary, or other 
person acting and officiating as such, shall direct; and such printer or publisher 
shall be entitled to demand and receive from the said Chief Secretary, er other 
person acting and officiating as such, or such officer, once in every six days of 
publication, if required, the amouut of the ordinary price of the respectiye news- 
papers or other printed books or papers so delivered ; and in ry case in which 
the printer aud publisher ef such newspaper, or other such printed book orgies 
as aforesaid, shall neglect to deliver one such newspaper or other printed book 
or paper, in the mauner hereinbefore directed, such printer and publisher shall, 
for every such neglect respectively, forfeit and lose the sum of one thousand 
rupees; and in case any person or persous shall make application to the said 
Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating as such, or such officer as 
aforesaid, in order that such newspaper or other printed book or paper so signed 
by the printer or; ublisher may be produced in evidence in any proceeding, civil 
or criminal, the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and ofliciating as 
such, or suchotiicer, shall, at the expense of the party applying at any time within 
two years from the publication thereof, either cause the same to be produced 
in the court in which the same is required to be produced, aud at the time when 
the same is required to be produced, or shall deliver the same to the party apply- 
ing for it, taking, accordiug to his discretion, reasonable security, at his expense 
for the returning the-same to the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and 
officiating as such, or such officer ; and incase, by reason that the same shall have 
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been previously required by any other person to be potieint in any Cotrt, or hath 

been previously delivered to any other person for the like purpose, the same can- 
not be produced at the time required, or be delivered according to such applica- 
tion, in such case the said Chief Secretary, or other person acting and officiating 
as such, or such his officer, shall cause the same to be produced, or shall deliver 
the same as soon as they are enabled so to do. 

XV.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that from and after 
fourteen days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, and regu- 
lation in the Supreme Court as aforesaid, every person having any printing press, 
or types for printing within the Presidency of Bombay, shall cause a notice thereof 
signed in the presence of and attested by one witness, to be delivered to the Chief 
Secretary of Government for the time being, or other person acting and officiat- 
ing as such, according to the form hereinafter prescribed ; and such Chief Secre- 
tary, or other person acting and officiating as such, shall, and he is hereby autho- 
rized and required to graut certificate in the form hereinafter prescribed, and 
shall file such notice, aud every person who, not having delivered such notice, 
and obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall, from and after the expiration of 
fourteen days next after such registry aud publication of this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation as aforesaid, kecp or use any priuting press or types for printing, or 
having delivered such notice, and obtained such certificate as aforesaid, shall use 
any printing press or types for printing in any other place than the place expressed 
in such notice, shill forfeit and lose the sum of 400 rupees. 

XVI.—And be it further ordained by the avthority aforesaid, that from and 
after fourteen days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinance, and 
regulation as aforesaid, every person who shall print any paper or book whatever 
within the Presidency of Bombay, not being intended to be mblished periodically, 
but which shall be meant and intended to be published or Siepureed, whether the 
same shall be sold or given away, shall print upon the front of every such r, if 
the same shall be pripted on one side only, and — the first and last leaves of 
every such last mentioned paper or book which shall consist of more than one 
leaf in legible characters, his or her name, and the name of his or her dwelling 
house or usual place of abode ; and every person who shall omit so to print his name 
and place of abode on every such last mentioned paper or book printed by him, 
and also every person who shall publish or disperse, or assist in publishing or 
dispersing, either gratis or for money, anysuch last mentioned printed paper or book, 
which shall have been printed after the time hereinbefore last specified, and on 
which the name and place of abode of the person printing the same shall not be 

rinted as aforesaid, shall for every copy of such paper so published or dispersed 
y him, forfeit and pay the sum of 400 rupees. 

XVII.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that every person 
who from and after the time hereinbefore last specified, shall priut, within the 
Presidency of Bombay, for hire, reward, gain, or profit, any book or paper what- 
soever, not intended to be published periodically, but which shall be intended to 
be published or dispersed, shall carefully preserve and keep one copy (at least) of 
every such last mentioned book or paper so printed by him or her, on which he 
or she shall write or cause to be written or printed in fair and legible characters, 
in the same language and character as that in which such book or paper shall be 
printed, the name and place of abode of the person or persons by whom he or she 
shall be employed to print the same, and every person printing any such last men- 
tioned book or paper whatsoever for hire, reward, gain, or profit, who shall omit 
or neglect to write or cause to be written or printed, as aforesaid, the name and 
place of abode of his or her employer on one of such last mentioned printed books 
or papers, or to keep or preserve the same for the space of six calendar months 
next after the printing thereof, or to produce and show the same to the Chief 
Secretary to Government for the time being, or other person acting and officiating 
as such, or to any Justice of the Peace acting within the Presidency of Bombay, 
and who, within the said space of six calendar months, shall require to see the 
same, shall for every such omission, neglect, or refusal, forfeit and lose the sum 
of four huudred rupees. 

XVIIL.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that if any Justice 
of the Peace acting within the Presidency at Bombay, shall, from information 
upon oath, have reasou to suspect that any priuting press or types for printing is 
or are used or kept for use, without notice given and certificate obtained, as 
required by this rule, ordinance, and regulation, or in any place not included in 
such notice and certificate, it shall be lawful for such Justice, by warrant, to direct, 
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authorize, and empower, any of his officers, in the day time, with such person or 
persons as shall be called to his assistance, to enter into any such house, room, and 
place, and search for any priuting press or types for printing ; and it shall be lawful 
for every such peace officer, with such assistance aforesaid, to enter into such house, 
room, or place, in the day time accordingly, and to seize, take, and carry away, 
every printing press found therein, together with all the types and other articles 
thereto belonging and used in printing, and all printed papers found in such 
house, room, or place. 

XIX.—And be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, that all offences 
committed, and all pecuniary forfeitures and. penalties had or incurred under or 
against this rule, ordinance, and regulation, shall and may be heard and adjudged 
and determined by two or more of the Justices of the Peace, acting within the 
Presideney of Bombay, who are hereby empowered and authorized to hear and 
determine the same, and to issue their summons or warrant for bringing the party 
or parties complained of before them, and upon his or their appearance or con- 
tempt and default, to hear the parties, examine witnesses, and to give judg- 
ment or sentence according as in and by this rule, ordinance, and regulation, is 
ordained and directed, and to award aud issue out warrants, under their hands 
aud seals, for the paying of such forfeitures and penalties as may be imposed, upon 
the goods and chattels of the offender, and cause sale to be made of the goods and 
chattels, if they shall not be redeemed within six days, rendering to the party the 
overplus, if any be, after deducting the amount of such forfeiture or penalty, and 
the costs and charges attending the levying thereof; and in case sufficient distress 
shall not be fowud, and such forfeitures and penalties shall not be forthwith paid, 
it shall and may be lawful for such Justices of the Peace, aud they are heredy 
hereby authorized and required by warrant or warrants under their hands and 
seals to cause such offender or offenders to be committed to the common jail of 
Bombay, there to remain for any time not exceeding four calendar months, unless 
such forfeitures and penalties and all reasonable charges shall be sooner paid and 
satisfied, and that all the said forfeitures when paid and levied, shall be from time 
to time paid into the treasury of the United Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies, and to be employe! and disposed of according to the 
order or directions of his Majesty’s said Justices of the Peace, at their general 
quarter or other sessions. 

XX.—Provided always, and be it further ordained by the authority aforesaid, 
that nothing iv this rule, ordinance, and regulation contained, shall be deemed or 
taken to extend or apply to any book or paper printed by the authority and for the 
use of the Government of any or either of the three Presidencies of India, or to 
any printed book or paper containing only shipping intelligence, advertisements 
of sales, current prices of commodities, rates of exchauge, or other intelligence 
solely of a commercial nature. 


No. I.—Form of Notice to the Chief Secretary or other person acting as such, 
that uny person keeps any printing press or types for printing, 

1, A. B. of do hereby declare that I have a printing press and types for 
printing, which I propose to use for printing within the Presidency of Bombay, 
and which I require to be entered for that purpose, in pursuance of the rule, 
ordinance, and regulation, No. of 1825. 

Witness my hand, this day of 
Signed in the presence of A. B. 


No. I1.—Form of Certificate that notice has been given of a printing press or 
types for printing. 

1, C.D. Chief Secretary to Government, (or acting Chief Secretary,) do hereby 
certify, that A. B. of hath delivered to me a notice in writing, appearing 
to be signed by him, and attested by as a witness to his signing the 
same, that he the said A. B. hath a printing press and types for printing, which 
he purposes to use for printing within the Presidency of Bombay, and which he 
has required to be entered, pursuant to the rule, ordinance, and regulation, No. 
1, of 1625. Witness my hand, this day of 

Cc. D. 
Published by Order of the Honourable 
the Governor in Council. 
Bombay Castle, D. GREENHILL, 
25th May, 1825. Acting Sec. to Govt, 
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AFFIDAVIT OF MR. NORTON, 








PROCEEDINGS IN THE SUPREME COURT OF BOMBAY. 


April 2, 1825. 
Mr. IRWIN moves, ore ¢enus, on behalf of Mr. Advocate-General, that Mr. 
Browne, one of the Attorneys of the Court, may be ordered to answer the mat- 
ters contained in the Aftlidavit now produced, of GEorGe Norton, Esq. 


Some parts of the Affidavit of Mr. Norton, referred to by Mr. Irwin, were read. 
By the Court.—Motion refused. 

Mr. Browne moves, that the Affidavit of Mr. Norton be filed. 

Mr. IRWIN not opposing. 


By the Court.—Ordered, that the Affidavit of Mr. Norton be filed on the 
Crown side. 

AFFIDAVIT. 

George Norton, of Bombay, Esq., maketh oath and saith, that on Saturday, 
the 26th day of February last, he was occupied in Court in arguing a case, as 
Counsel, upon the instructions of Mr. Browne, who is an Attorney of this Court, 
and that in the progress of that argument, Mr. Browne repeatedly called this 
deponent’s attention to some statements made in a certain Affidavit. And this 
deponent saith, that he had before, and in the course of the same day, moved the 
Court, that this Affidavit might be filed and read in the cause, but that such 
motiou had beeu positively rejected; and further, that the Court has subse- 
quently refvsed to read this same Affidavit, as having been irregularly filed. And 
this deponent further saith, that upon Mr. Browne’s so calling this deponent’s 
attention to the said Affidavit, he, this deponent, as repeatedly informed him 
that he could not notice any of its contents for the reasons mentioned ; but not- 
withstanding this, that subsequently, and in the course of the same morning, 
aud upon hearing Counsel on the opposite side, referring to some statements 
before the Court in the cause, Mr. Browne told this deponent that such state- 
nients were all contradicted in the Affidavit herein referred to, and accused this 
deponent of not having read it, using words, to the best of this deponent’s recol- 
lection, to this effect: ‘* It ought to be stated to the Court, that this is all con- 
tradicted: I will show you the words.” Whereupon this deponent said, it was 
of no use to refer to that Affidavit, as he could yot avail himself of it ; aud Mr. 
Browne replied, ‘* Sir, you wont read this Adffiavit.” And this deponent saith, 
that he then told Mr. Browne, that he had read it more than three times; and 
that if he persisted in the course he was taking, he should throw up his instruc- 
tions at once, for that he prevented this deponent from conducting his ease with 
any effect, by withdrawing his attention by his perpetual plague and interruption. 
Aud this deponent saith, that he expressed himself precisely to this effect, and 
to the best of his recollection, in these very words, but in an angry manner. And 
this deponent saith, that upon his thus expressing himself, Mr. Browne began 
to address him again ; but this deponent interrupted him, and said, ‘** 1 desire, 
Sir, you will hold your tongue ; I will not allow any further conversation with 
me;”’ which he repeated, thongh in vain, many times, upon Mr. Browne's con- 
tinuing his attempts to address him; till, at last, Mr. Browne declared he would 
address the Court. And this deponent said, ** Do so, but don’t address me.’’ 
‘To which Mr. Browne replied, ** I shall not address the Court, for | can protect 
inyseif”’ And this deponent saith, that upon this he told Mr. Browne, in an 
angry manuer, and under much irritation, to the effect, and, to the best of this 
deponeut’s recollection, in words that, for the future, he, this deponent, would 
not allow him to hold any private conversation with him whatever, either in 
Court or at this depouent's office, about his instructions, which was the only 
defence he had against such fellows as him. And this deponent saith, that after 
this, Mr. Browne made several other remarks, and, amongst others, that this 
deponent was very impertinent ; bat this deponent merely waved his hand, and 
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made no further answer or observation whatever. And this deponent saith, 
that the manner of Mr. Browne was, throughout almost the whole of this alter- 
cation, violent and purposely disrespectful. 

And this deponent further maketh oath, and saith, that between five and six 
o'clock ou the Monday morning following, a young gentleman in the army, who 
was an entire stranger to this deponent, desired, by a note couched in the terms 
of an acquaintance, the favour of a short interview ; in the course of which he 
informed this deponent, that he waited upon him on behalf of Mr. Browne for an 
explanation of this deponent’s language on the Saturday preceding. Whereupon 
this deponent informed him to the effect, that Mr. Browne’s own conduct and 
language on that occasion had been such as, he conceived, rendered such a 
demand unjustifiable. That the gentleman then said, that as this deponent 
declined any explanation, he would ask him to name some friend whom he 
might wait upon,—meaning, as this deponent believes, for the purpose of 
arranging a duel between this deponent and Mr. Browne. That this deponent 
told the gentleman, that he should not mention the name of any friend with a 
view to this deponent’s meeting Mr. Browne in the way he proposed; and added, 
that, independent of the quaiity of Mr. Browne’s behaviour ou the occasion in 
question, the whole subject of offence took place between himself and an At- 
torney in the progress of a professional transaction. And this deponent further 
informed that gentleman, that if Mr. Browne took any further step of this 
nature, he, this deponent, should bring his conduct before the consideration of 
the Court, 


And this deponent further maketh oath, and saith, that upwards of a fortuight 
after this interview, Mr. Browne came into this depouent’s office, and after seat- 
ing himself, said, that he found himself constrained to call upon this deponent, 
in consequence of a rumour that this deponent had made some remarks upon his 
character, to the effect, that he did not consider Mr. Browne in the light ofa 
gentleman. ‘lo which this deponent replied, that he had made no remarks at all 
about his character. That Mr. Browne thereupon declared himself much obliged 
by such disavowal, and then alluded to the interview hereinbefore stated. ‘That 
this deponent told him, that he, Mr. Browne, perfectly well kuew that he, this 
depoueut, had never had any intercourse with him whatever, except in his cha- 
racter of an Attorney ; and that such was the nature of his intercourse with bim 
on the occasion he alluded to. And that as to any explanation required at th’s 
depouent’s hands, he, this deponent, had informed his, Mr. Browne's, friend, 
that he conceived Mr. Browne’s own conduct and language had been such as to 
diseutitle him to any. And this deponent further saith, that Mr. Browne, after 
some few observations about what he imagined to be the proper course between 
an attorney and his own counsel, said, that, under the circumstances, he felt 
himself under the necessity of informing this deponeut, that he should, on any 
future occasion of this kind, hold a horsewhip over this deponeut’s head. Where- 
upon this deponent immediately ordered him out of his office, and desired him 
not to enter it again on any account, as he should hold uo further communication 
with him, either professionally or otherwise. 


(Signed) GeorGe NorTON, 


Sworn at Bombay, aforesaid, this 29th day 
of March: 1425, before me, 


(Signed ) M. West. 
Deputy Clerk of the Crowr, 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST INDIA HOUSE, 


East India House, Jan. 25, 1826. 


Tue minutes of last Court having been read, 

‘The Hon. L. SvANHOPE said, Before the important question, which is for 
diseussion this day, is entered upon, I wish to be informed whether either 
the Marquis of Hastings or Lord Wellesley has been nominated to the Go- 
vernment of British India, or whether Lord Amherst has been recalled ? In 
stating my reasons for asking this question, I will take up but very little 
time of the Court. If f am satisfactorily answered, 1 shall not be necessi- 
tated to make aspecific motion on the subject. I ask this question, because I 
think that Lord Amherst has unnecessarily plunged this country into a most de- 
structive war. When | hear of the calamitous events which are daily occur- 
ring in India, of the great number of my brother soldiers that are perishing 
in the unwholesome swamps and uncongenial climate they were led into— 
when I recollect, too, the enormous expense to which this country is put, in 
carrying on this most disastrous war, amounting, I believe, toa million of 
rupees per month—— 

Sir JouN SEWELL.—I rise to order. The hon. Proprietor stated, that he 
meant to put a question, and now heis entering into all the reasons, in 
detail, for doing so. He is going into matters not before the Court, and 
which cannot be entertained, unless a specific motion had been made. 

The Hon. L, Strannore.—The learned Gentleman has stated correctly the 
course [ intend to pursue. I wish to ask a question, and I am giving certain 
reasons upon which that question is founded. In the way that I intend to do 
that, I shall not occupy more than two or three minutes of the time of the 
Court. But if I am not allowed to pursue that course, I shall be obliged to 
make a specific motion on the subject. | was complaining of the enormous 
expense this country was put to in the prosecution of the present war. The 
expense was so great, that since I last addressed the Court upon this subject, 
three mouths ago, a sum had been laid out sufficient to have built a second 
St. Pauls, or to have constructed the projected quay upon the banks of the 
Thames, and have made this the finest city in the world. I have another 
reason which induces me to ask this question, and it is the firm conviction I 
entertain, that if Lord Amherst be allowed to remain at the head of affairs in 
India, we shall ultimately lose that country, as we formerly did America. I 
think it very extraordinary that a man like Mr. Canning, who possessed un- 
doubted. talents, and who had conferred extraordiuary beuefits on the 
country—— 

The Cuainman.—I think the hon. Proprietor is unnecessarily consuming 
the time of the Court, when no motion is regularly before it. 

Mr. Hume.—The hon. Proprietor had better follow the usual course, and 
allow the business of the day to have precedence. No man feels more strongly 
than I do on the subject to which my hon. and gallant Friend ‘has alluded ; 
but still I think it preferable not to introduce it at this period of the day. 

Mr, R. Jackson said—When questions are asked, or notices of motions 
given, and such questions or notices prefaced by arguments, it is manifestly 
irregular. I intend to ask some questions to-day of very great importance to 
the Company ; but if I preface it by an address, which cannot regularly be 
answered, 1 am convinced I should be acting contrary to the rules of order, 
I might consume so much of the time of the Court as to exclude entirely the 
discussion of the question for which we are assembled. 

The Hon. L, Srannope.—The learned Gentleman, who complains so much 
of the timeof the Court being consumed, is taking up more time than I 
should, had I been allowed to continue. 

Mr. R, Jackson,—Put the question direct, and then there can be no objec- 


tion to it. 
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The Hon, L. StANHopeE.—My question then is, whether the Marquis of 
Wellesley or the Marquis of Hastings has been placed at the head of the 
Government of British India, or whether Lord Amherst is allowed to remain 
there? Ifhe be, then we are likely tu lose our possessions iu that part of the 
world, as we lost America. 

The CuatrmMan.—If [ understand the question of the gallant officer, it is, 
whether the Marquis of Hastings or the Marquis of Wellesley has been 
proposed or appointed to the situation of Governor of India? I bave no hesi- 
tation in saying, that 1 have proposed neither one nor the other, and they have 
not been proposed by me. ‘There is no question at preseut for the removal 
of Lord Amherst, and he is not removed. 


OUDE PAPERS. 

The CHarrMAN was about to state the purpose for which the Court had 
been convened, when 

Mr. Hume said—Before I address the Court on the motion, which it is 
assembled to consider, perhaps | may be permitted, for the convenience of 
gentlemen who come here to consider another subject, to ask whether you, Sir, 
have not received a letter from Sir John Doyle, on the subject to which I have 
alluded ; and if so, I wish to be informed whether there is any objection to 
dicppee of that question first ? 

“he CHaiRMAN.—I can see no objection to have the letter read, which 
was received from the worthy Baronet yesterday. 

(The letter was read by the Clerk. Sir John Doyle stated, that labouring 
under a severe cold and sore throat, that prevented his attendance at the Court 
to-day, he requested that the Court of Directors might postpone the motion 
till Wednesday se’onight, or any other day they might think fit. The 
Court of Directors wrote, in answer to the above letter, that they had not the 
power to adjourn to a given day the consideration of the subject, of which the 
hon. Baronet had given notice. They also stated, that they would cause the 
letter of the hon. Baronet to be read in the General Court to-morrow, when, 
perhaps, the must convenient course would be, for one of his friends to move 
for the postponement of the question to some specific day, or sine die.) 

Mr. Hume.—I now move, at the request of Sir John Doyle, that the consi- 
deration of the question be postponed till this day fortnight. 

The CnairmMan.—lI think it would be more convenient if the question were 
adjourned to the next quarterly General Court. Parliament was about to 
meet, and that might give occasion to call a General Court. But at any rate 
the ordinary matter would occupy but a short time at the next Quarterly Ge- 
neral Court, and the remainder of the day might be devoted to the considera- 
tion of Sir John Doyle’s motion. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I am strongly inclined to accede to any proposition that 
comes from the Chair, particularly if the suggestion is founded ou the plea of 
convenience. There could be but one feeling and one wish on that poiut; but 
I must say, that unless the Proprietors are desirous of postponing this impor- 
tant question, they could not agree to such a distant day as the hon. Chair- 
man had pointed out. Sir John Doyle wished, on account of temporary in- 
disposition, that his motion might be postponed for a short time, but to 
adjourn it for seven or eight weeks would be in fact to refuse his request. If 
Wednesday fortnight were an inconvenient day, let another day be named 
within a reasonable time. he friends of the Marquis of Hastings thought 
that the Oude Papers contained injurious reflections on bis character ; and it 
was for this reason the hon. Baronet determined to bring them forward to 
the view of the Proprietors. The hov. Baronet considered the character of 
the Marquis of Hastings attacked, and he meant to defend that character. 
Was it fair that that defence should be deferred until its noble object had 
left the shores of his country fur his honourable exile in Malta? But that 
would be the effect of postponing it for seven or eight weeks. The alterna- 
tive was therefore either to refuse the application of the hon. Baronet, or to 
allow his motion to come on, while the noble Marquis remained in thig 
country, 
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The CuatRMAN.—I beg leave to state that I do not oppose the proposition ; 
I merely throw out an idea. It strikes me that the learned Gentleman has 
taken up the matter as if 1 wisheil to resist the bringing forward of the ques- 
tion on the day proposed. I never had such an intention, although the learned 
Gentlemau seemed to contend that! had, I repeat, | only threw outa sug- 
gestion. I do not wish it, therefore, to be understood that I have any objec- 
tion to the motion being brought forward at the time proposed. 

Sir Jounn Seweitt.—The learned Gentleman, as I understand him, wishes 
that the motion might not be postponed, as the character of the Marquis of 
Hastings had been attacked. He was therefore anxious that the discussion 
might not be put off until the noble Marquis was some thousands cf miles dis- 
tant. Now, itis my opinion, that were it quite sure that the noble Marquis 
would be in this country when the motion was brought forward, it would be 
advisable to hurry it. But I understand, from very good authority, that 
the Marquis of Hastings’s stay in England had been protracted far beyond 
what the exigencies of his Government fairly allowed, much against his own 
inclination, and against the wishes of the Government at home. A frigate 
had been prepared sume time ago to carry bis Lordship to Malta, and he had 
written a letter under the impression that his Lordship would have left this 
country six weeks ago. His Lordship would most probably sail in the course 
of a week, now that the Deccan Prize Money question was disposed of. The 
reasoning, therefore, of the learned Gentleman as to the absence of the 
Marquis of Hastings, and the necessity on that account of postponing the 
subject to an early day, did not apply. As to the motion of the hon, Barenet, 
I view it ina different light from the learned Gentleman; and when the hon, 
Baronet recovers his voice, I will state the reasons upon which my opinion 
is founded. I think it very hard upon the noble Marquis, the hon. Baronet, 
and their friends, if um account of the hon. Baronet’s illness this question was 
deferred for any considerable time. But I must also state, that after a Court 
has been called for the purpose of cousidering this question, and if the hon. 
Proprietor who calle.| it was not able to attend from indisposition, it was a 
little unreasonable towards those who had come a long way at considerable 
personal inconvenience, to appoint a day for considering the subject, without 
at all attending to their accommodation. I concur with the Chairman in 
what he had proposed. I think it to be the most preferable way to discuss the 
question when the Proprietors are called together for the despatch of busi- 
ness. That day would suit both the convenience of the Court of Directors 
and of the Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Hume.—The Court may dispose of the matter as they please, but I and 
my friends still have it in our power to call a meeting of Proprietors in the 
course of ten days. I therefore propose to let the matter stand over till the 
business of the day is finished. 

The CHatRMAN.—You had better dispose of it now. 

Mr. Hume.—Then I propose the postponement of the motion till this day 
fortnight. 

Mr. R. Jacxson.—I had not the least intention to insinuate that the Chair- 
man wished to put off the question unnecessarily ; and I can bear witness to 
the uniform kindness that both he and the Deputy-Chairman had used when 
speaking of the Marquis of Hastings. 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I wish the question to be brought forward as early as pos- 
sible. We are all subject to death, and we cannot tell what might happen 
if this motion were put off to an indefinite period. I have always acted by 
this motto, ‘‘ take time by the furelock,” and I recommend it to be acted 
upon in the present case. 

The CuarrMan put the question, that the consideration of the Oude Papers 
be adjourned to this day fortnight, which was carried in the affirmative, 


EDUCATION OF CADETS. 


The CuatrMan then ecqua‘nted the Court that it was farther made special 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the following proposition :— 
“ That this Court, considering the great importance of a knowledge of the 
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Hindoostanee language to European officers destined to act with and to com- 
mand the Native troops in India, recommend to the Court of Directors to 
take into their consideration the propriety of making regulations, that no 
cadet shall henceforth be caste: to proceed to India, unless he shall upon 
examination be found sufficiently grounded in the rudiments of the Hin- 
doostanee language.” 

Mr. Hume.—-As I wish to obtain a favourable hearing of this important 
question, which I have introduced into this Court on several former occa- 
sions, considering it deserved all the attention that could be bestowed upon 
it, | beg to impress upon the minds of those gentlemen that now hear me, 
that the present question is une that can in no way affect myself. I cannot 
be supposed to be actuated by any feeling of personal inconvenience or inte- 
rest; and if I did not consider the subject to be of immense importance to 
India, and if I were not pretty well sure that it was looked upon as such by 
every Proprietor present, I would not have taken up so much time of the 
Court as | have formerly done, and which I shall he obliged to do on the pre- 
sent occasion. It is from a conviction of the necessity that existed for giving 
the cadets sent cut to India a proper education that I now address this Court ; 
and I think the interests of this great Company, with which we are all con- 
nected, depends greatly on the success of the proposition I shall submit 
to them. It was necessary for the welfare of that country which we govern, 
to place persons over it capable of discharging their duties in the best possi- 
ble manner. It was under this impression that I formerly submitted a mo- 
tion to the Court on the subject of education ; and I wish this Court to under- 
stand that ] am not the only person who has forced this question upon public 
attention. I heard the name of the Marquis of Wellesley mentioned here 
to-day; and I wish it was consistent with the rules of this Court to read a 
minute of that noble Marquis of August 1800, complaining of the lamentable 
deficiency in a knowledge of the Oriental Janguages, which prevailed among 
the civil servants of the Company in India, and pointing outa remedy. The 
Court of Directors answered that minute in a very satisfactory manner, approv- 
ing of the proposition for granting extensive instruction to the Company’s ser- 
vaats, but differing as to the manner. Now, it is my opinion, that if instruc- 
tion was g od for the civil servants of the Company, it was also good for the 
military officers commanding the Company’s troops in India, for it must be 
evident to any person who thought upon the subject, that men having arms 
in their hands, and prepared to perform military execution, should be so 
trained as not to be likely to be misled by error. But such had not always 
been the case, for fatal mistakes had taken place, where men were called 
upon to act who were utterly ignorant of the language of those people over 
whom they were placed. I am therefore prepared to maintain, that if it was 
thought of importance to extend proper instruction to the civil servants of the 
Company, it was equally so with regard to the military officers. This subject 
had been introduced,into this Court in 1605. It was with the greatest pleasure I 
read the speech of my hon. friend (Mr. R. Jackson) on that occasion; and | 
feel much gratification at the resolution of the Court of Directors of that period, 
agreeing in the necessity of giving their servants the most ample means of in= 
struction, and at the general feeling which prevailed of the necessity of the mea- 
sure then contemplated, and the benefits that would result from the exteusion 
and continuance of the system. Now, it was rather singular, that with this im- 
pression on the mind of every person in the Court at that period, and, | may 
say, of every person with whom IJ have since conversed upon the subject, that 
the Company had allowed so many years to pass by without placing their mi- 
litary officers on the same footing with their civil servants in this respect. 
Great expense had been incurred for instructicn, but it was not of that nature 
which I wish to see afforded ; for certainly the progress of the young gentle- 
men in acquiring the Oriental languages was not so great as might be ex- 
pected, The present Session of Parliament, I hope, will not be allowed to 
pass over without a remedy being applied to the evil, which ought not to be 
suffered to exist for a day longer. The ablest and most intelligent men then 
would perform those duties which at present are discharged by men who are 
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ignorant of the Native language, and who hold distinguished situations in the 
Company’s service. It was thought necessary to guard against a defect of this 
kind in the civil service ; the Court should consider how much more necessary 
it was to prevent its existence in the military department. Such an evil would 
no longer be allowed to exist if its magnitude was only considered atten- 
tively. Noman, I amsure, will venture to say, that no evils have occurred 
on the part of the officers through their ignorance of the Native language. 
I remember that it was a very strong argument on the part of the gentlemen 
behind the bar against this measure when I first brought it forward, that 
there was not the means in this country to afford that degree of instruction 
which was proposed. At that period, certainly, the opportunities of acquir- 
ing such instruction were very limited, compared to what they were now ; 
and for this happy change they had to thank the zeal and perseverance of 
his hon. Friend, (Dr. Gilchrist,) who, together with myself, has signed the 
requisition which has called the Proprietors together to-day. These beneficial 
effects were owing to the exertions of that gentleman in this country ; and were 
he not present, 1 would state, in warmer terms, the high sense which I enter- 
tain of the utility of that gentleman’s efforts. 1 think his conduct cannot be 
praised too much ; and when the matter comes to be inquired into, he will be 
found to have conferred important and lasting benefits on India. The obstacle, 
however, which I met seven years ago, was now no longer in the way. There 
was then no establishment for instruction in the Hindoostanee language, 
except that formed by Dr. Gilchrist himself. But, independent of his esta- 
blishments, there were now thirty, where young gentlemen might at a very 
little expense be instructed in the Native language. Perhaps, gentlemen in 
this Court were not aware of the number of persons put over the numerous 
armies in India, and who were, therefore, in a situation of great respousibi- 
lity and importance. 1 may venture to say, that the Company have 150,000 
men in arms, who are commanded by 5000 European officers. I cannot per- 
fectly make up the number at this moment ; but in 1819, when I mentioned 
this subject to the Court, there were were 3467 European military officers ; 
and at present, the individuals composing the officers of the Indian army 
amounted at least to between five or six thousand. It should be recollected, 
too, that great part of this number were not confined to military duty alone ; 
and I think | shall be able to prove, before I sit down, that part of an officer’s 
duty canuot be properly or satisfactorily performed without his understandin 
Hindoostanee. If any gentleman is not convinced of the truth of what 
state, I would recommend him to read a pamphlet, written by a military 
officer, who had been seventeen years in India, and which had been publish- 
ed after I had given notice of my motion. That pamphlet pointed out in the 
clearest manner the necessity of giving instruction in the Native language to 
military officers, for the purpose of discharging their duties in a proper-and 
efficient manner. It the Directors, who ruled and governed India, had not-as 

et read that pamphlet, he would recommend them to do so as early as possi- 
bie. It remarked, that the King’s officers, from their ignorance of the Native 
language, were subjected to the greatest incouvenience. | have extracted 
from that pamphlet some observations which would give the Court an idea 
of what important duties King’s officers had to perform, who were generally 
ignorant of the language. ; 

If gentlemen are to proceed to India before being in part instructed in the 
language, I am decidedly of opinion that but few will-have the perseverance 
and courage necessary for its acquirement after they reach the country. I 
am aware this is nota universal rule. I know there are instances to the con- 
trary ; but | cannot but believe that nine out of ten of our Oriental scholars 
in India made some proficiency in the language before they proceeded to that 
country. They had a voyage of six months to perform, and this six months 
would not be neglected by young men, ardent in their pursuits, and anxious 
to make their way in life, aud would afford an opportunity of acquiring a still 
further proficiency in the language, which they would probably never attain 
at all, if entirely overlooked while in this country. To show how many im- 
portant duties European officers have to transact in India, | may mention 
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that, in 1822, there were in the engineers, the cavalry, the artillery, and 
thirty regiments of Native infantry, at the Presidency of Bengal, 1795 European 
officers. Now, of these 1795 officers, 1664 were present; and of that number, 
you will be surprised to learn, there were no fewer than 535 who held staff- 
appointments, or, in other words, were called upon to perform duties out of 
the ordinary line of military business. Now military officers, it is well known, 
are frequently selected to take charge of the commissariat, to take surveys, 
to overlook the arsenal, and are occasionally called to diplomatic missions ; 
and with all due deference to their civilians, I believe it will be found that, 
on a fair view of the conduct of the military men employed in diplomatic 
missions, it will bear a no mean comparison with that of their more favoured 
and superiorly educated brethren. ‘The civilians have not to climb the lad- 
der of promotion with the toil which the military men are compelled to 
undergo. These do not proceed to India with those high, and, 1 contend, 
mischievous feelings of dignity, which are imbibed by the civil servants of 
the Company. They are not so well paid, and therefore feel the necessity of 
proceeding in their course with steadiness, step by step. Now when we see 
that a third of our military officers in India are employed on staff-appoint- 
ments, how can we, sitting in this Court as reasonable men,—with what 
satisfaction can we declare we have performed our duty towards that great 
empire, or to those gentlemen, if we send them out destitute of that know- 
ledge which is indispensable to the discharge of their important functions ? 
Would any gentieman, I ask, be he a merchant trading to Spain or to Hol- 
land, would he employ a man in his service who was ignorant of a word of 
Spanish or Dutch? Would he send such an individual to barter with the 
natives ? Could such a man perform the duties that fall to an agent without 
a knowledge of the language spoken by those with whom he has intercourse ? 
The merchant, of course, would say: “‘ 1 want a person who understands 
Spanish er Dutch to transact my business. I will not intrust my affairs to 
a man who is utterly ignorant of these languages.’”” Were any merchant to 
act otherwise, [ should consider him one who did not understand what apper- 
tains to his own interests. The highest and the lowest individuals in the 
mercantile world would act in the way | have described. Then how can we, 
who are Proprietors of East India Stock,—how can the Directors reconcile 
it to their duty, to pursue a different course with respect to the affairs of their 
empire, which they would not adopt in a case in which their own private 
interests are concerned? I only ask of you to make some similitude between 
your conduct as public men, and that which you would pursue as private 
individuals. You have seen that a third of your military officers, in staff 
situations, are employed in functions foreign to their military duties; and 
ought they net, I say, to receive that kind of instruction which is adequate, 
an indeed indispensable, to the discharge of those functions? I regret to 
say, that accounts from India contain great complaints of some of the ap- 
pointments which have been lately made. It is asserted, that individuals 
have been appointed to the staff, who are totally unfit to fill their situations. 
1 sincerely trust that we shall have some statements sent home, showing how 
basely an extensive patronage has been abused, and the public interest 
sacrificed to the promotion of private convenience. I never recollect to have 
seen so many statements of this kind before from India ; and am sure if there 
are any military men in Court, or any other individuals, who have latel 
received communications from India on this subject, they will attest the truth 
of what I have said. I regret the fact the more on this account, because the 
ignorance of individuals employed in departments which their imperfections, 
arising out of au ignorance of the Native language, render them inadequate 
to fill, gives rise to the obstruction of regular supplies in different quarters. 
Every one who has been in India must know how Celgene and utterly useless 
an animal is a European ignorant of the vernacular language. Lord Minto, 
in one of his despatches in 1408, enumerates, very pointedly, the evils likely 
to arise from such an ignorance. His Lordship says, in the first place, that 
such a want of knowledge on the pait of the Company’s servants, creates, 
unavoidably, an almost unlimited dependence on the Natives. How much 
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extortion, (his Lordship asks,) how much cruelty to the Native subject, 
result from this ignorance? And, on the other hand, how much ruin and 
distress to the unfortunate European, whose ignorance of the language 
delivers him up to the rule and power of men whom he should, by rights, 
direct, but who soon change their condition of servants for that of masters ? 
How much loss and misery, how much ruin and disgrace, have resulted, and 
are every day resulting, from this cause, a very short acquaintance with 
India willshow. These remarks his Lordship used in reference to the civil 
service, and | believe with great justice. But it appears to me that they are 
equally applicable to the military service ; and we should have observed very 
different effects at this day, if the Company had adopted the same plan of 
educating their military officers as they put in force with respect to their civil 
servants. The number of cadets sent to India, from 1614 to 1620, was 2574 ; 
and from 1820 to 1823 and 1624, it was 4728, exclusive of medical servants ; 
thus making a total of upwards of 7000 military officers, who, since the date 
of the last charter, have been sent to India, Not an officer of this large num- 
ber but would have been qualified for the performance of all his duties, if 
proper attention had been at the time devoted to the instruction of the cadets 
in the vernacular language. How important a consideration! We cannot, 
it is true, correct what is past, but it behoves us to look to the future, and to 
see that henceforward no officers are allowed to proceed to India but such as 
are duly qualified for the performance of their duties. I am aware it will be 
said, the duties ofa civilian are very different from those of a military officer ; 
but this is the fact only in one view of the case. If we look to the intercourse 
the latter has with the Natives, it will be seen that a knowledge of the lan- 
guage is more necessary for him than for the civilian. Natives of considera- 
tion and talent constantly surround the civilians, and these correct them 
when wrong in the interpretation of any document or of any conversation. 
The military officer, on the contrary, has no such assistance within his 
reach. (Hear.) Unless he is master of the language commonly spoken, he 
cannot transact his functions in an efficient way. The Marquis of Hastings, 
in 1814, applied his hand to the correction of oue of the then existing abuses ; 
and we owe to that nobleman an improvement of the system then acted on. 
He appointed interpreters to each Native regiment. ‘This, in fact, was a 
reflection on the Company. Is it credible that, at so late a period, it was 
found necessary to appoiut interpreters between the Native troops and their 
European officers? Good God! is it not a reproach to the Company, that at 
that time of day, men were obliged to be nominated to assist our military 
officers in interpreting,—officers who were destined to spend their whole 
lives in the service ? Jn what a situation, then, are the European officers in 
the Company’s service placed? For it is a fact, that in times of the most 
urgent need,—in times when the value of an officer is best proved, they are 
placed in dependence on, and at the mercy of, these interpreters, because 
they are of themselves unable to understand any information, however im- 
portant, unless through their medium. ‘The appointment, therefore, of these 
interpreters, though honourable to the Marquis of Hastings, is a disgrace to 
the Company, and a stigma on the Indian army. Were it pessible for one of 
these individuals to divide himself into ten parts, or if he were possessed of 
ubiquity, his services might be available to the ten companies. But, in 
truth, he can be of but little use. Especially in time of action, how could be 
attend at different points where his assistance might be required? Wall it 
be believed, that though interpreters were nominated to the Native regiments, 
the European regiments are left without any? ‘This style of proceeding is of 
a piece with the Company's usual inconsistency. A body of 1000 Englishmen 
are thus landed on the shores of India, without the means of communicating 
with any of the Natives they may come in contact with. They are every 
ote of them ignoraut of the language of the country, from the colonel to the 
common soldier; so that if, in the common course of occurrences, disputes 
arose with the Natives, oppressions were committed, or frauds and extortions 
practised, the individuals who ought to decide on the merits of the cases, and 
see justice done between the parties, can neither do one nor the other. Spain 
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has been reproached for her conduct with respect to her South American 
colonies, end with justuess blamed for not ruling them in a manner con- 
sistent with good government. But the conduct of the East India Company 
is, I contend, equally blameable ; for to the ignorance of the Native language 
which prevails among our European officers, are to be attributed many of the 
most disgraceful actiuns,—the destruction of the lives of thousands of their 
countrymen, and the loss of much treasure. While I was in India, I was 
witness to a most lamentable transaction, which originated out of this dis- 
graceful ignorance of the spoken language of the country. This ignorance, 
too, was nearly the destruction of the Ist battalion of the 18th regiment of 
Bengal infantry, in 1804. I proceeded, in the morning, forward with my 
regiment, and before twenty-four hours had elapsed, one half of the regiment 
was cut to pieces, and every one of its European officers killed. 1 happened 
to be the interpreter at the court-martial which was held to investigate this 
affair, and the melancholy fact was proved, that not one of the European 
officers belonging to the unfortunate detachment understood a word of the 
Native language. The Commanding Officer, being thus ignorant, could not 
avail himself of the advice offered by the Natives, which would have obviated 
the dreadful calamity, and rescued the troops from destruction. The evi- 
dence which was tendered in open court, set this factin a positive light, and 
likewise proved that some officers, who had been in India for nearly fifty 
years, were unacquainted with the vernacular language. 

A subahdar, who had been 30 years in the service, stated, that intimation 
was given to the officers of the detachment, that if precautionary measures 
were not adopted, the enemy’s horse would break through such and such 
places. This information was rendered abortive by the lamentable ignorance 
of the language in which it was given. Now, when a case of this nature 
comes to our knowledge, is it not reasonable to infer that many occur of 
which we hear nothing? I hope, for the sake of common humanity, as well as 
fur the safety and security of our troops in India, that this stigma will be re- 
moved, It is not the fact, as may be asserted, that though a knowledge of the 
Native tongue is available to civilians, it is of no use to military men, but in 
fact, quite the reverse. I will here just point out a few of the duties to which 
a military officer is obliged to attend. When the cadet lands in India, he is 
suffered at the utmost to remain but one month in Calcutta, and the present 
dearth of military officers in India was the occasion of this. He is then de- 
spatched to join some body of troops in the interior, and though he may per- 
haps be but 16 or 17 years old, he is intrusted with the command of a com- 
pany. I regret exceedingly that young men should be sent out so raw and 
inexperienced, It is indeed no small matter of surprise that so many good 
and able officers should be reared from so weak a stock, At this moment Ll 
believe there is not a single European officer in India but who has the charge 
of a company ; aud it was even the fact, that a young eusign or lieutenant had 
occasionally been intrusted with the care of two or three, so few are the offi- 
cers in number. Now, a young man when he lauds cannot, as in the King’s 
service, have a European attendant, hut must take a Native, who cannot assist 
him in any way from the want of the means of communication. He may in- 
deed proceed so far in his proficiency as to learn to say, ‘‘ give me water,’’ 
** give me bread,’”’ but when his servant begins to inform him of any matter 
of importance, he is totally in the dark. It may be said, why not callin the 
interpreter? But it must be borne in mind that there is but one interpreter 
to each regiment of ten companies, so that if his services are to be put in re- 
quisition at every hand stirring, the officers would have little else to do but 
to run about from one place to another in search of him, Now let us consi- 
der for a moment the various duties which an officer at the head of a com- 
pany has to attend to. The Native subalterns have to make a report to him 
of every occurrence, and yet be is as capable of understanding that report as 
the statue in that niche. Now, instead of this state of things, the European 
officer ought in every way to be above the Native subaltern, he ought to be 
acquainted with all the latter knows, in addition to his own stock of European 
knowledge. This should be the proper state of things; but at present how is 
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it? The European officer cannot receive a report from his Native subalteru. 
Can we hope, under such circumstances, to maintain our superiority in India ? 
This state of things was never iutended, and military business cannot goon 
unless it is altered. The European officer ought to be able to attend to all 
complaints, aud when on parade to inquire into the details connected with the 
troops, and to see that every thing is in proper order. We can have efficiency 
in our army under no other system than this. Howis a young man situated, 
who is untutored in the language of those whom he commands ? Nay, in what 
a situation is an old man placed under such circumstances? I have known 
officers who have spent 30 years in the service, and yet at the end of that time, 
have known no more of the language than was necessary to administer to 
their sensual wants. Such a person is inadequate to the conducting of his own 
household ; he is utterly useless in business and inefficient on parade. He 
cannot perform his duties as he ought; and the duties of a European officer 
will be found to increase as he proceeds, and to be of a higher character than 
those I have just enumerated. He has to look after the supplies and accom- 
modations of his troops, who are almost constantly in motion. The system 
which is acted upon in India is to spare as much as possible the European 
troops, and to reserve them for circumstances of emergency only. The 
companies of a Native regiment are seldom to be found in one place, but being 
employed in assisting the aumils and chiefs in gathering in the revenue, are 
spread in different directions. Now, the officer who commands such a body 
of troeps as this, is often required to act as a negotiator, and should conse- 
queutly be more intelligent than the ordinary run of officers. But let his in- 
telligence be what it may as au Englishman, still he must act in a manner 
blindfold from his ignorance of the language used by his troops, and thus his 
superiority was rendered of no avail. 1 will mention another point of great 
importance. I believe the Company are very anxious to prevent as far as pos- 
sible the pillage of the Natives by the camp-followers, and to protect the in- 
habitants ; but when the European officer can understand no complaint that is 
made to him, how is this object to be attained? How can justice be adminis- 
tered when the officer to whom complaints are made, does not understand the 
language they are made in? Now, when on the march, can supplies be ob- 
tained speedily and at a fair rate, if the commanding officer knows nothing of 
the Native tongue? for, as he must of necessity rely on some person in the 
market, or to some venal servant, abuses will of a consequence prevail. In 
these affairs, I find the conduct of people in the East similar to that of those 
in the West : they are pretty nearly alike when advantage is to be taken in 
making a bargain. (4 laugh.) They seem as fond of plunder in India as 
in England ; and fraud can only be prevented by keeping a sharp look out. 
But is it not as holding out an opportunity for the commission of abuses, 
when men, ignorant of the language, are appoiated to superintend the nego- 
tiation of supplies for the army? Did the Court of Directors conceive they 
had done sufficient, by declaring in their letter, —— by Joseph Dart, their 
secretary, that ‘‘ the inhabitants of British India had the strongest claim te 
their protection! That they felt the deepest interest in the welfare and pros- 
perity of that vast ree and would make every effort to protect and sup- 
port it’? Great God! do they call it protecting them when they let loose a 
band of armed men, ignorant of their language, and therefore incapable of 
acting with equity? Is this their paternal care? 1 call upon the Proprietors 
to lend me their support in altering this bad system. I conjure you to induce 
the Court of Directors to reconsider their resolution, and impose such checks 
in the Indian army as will prevent the occurrence of the scenes I have described. 
Officers and soldiers in India, as well as every where else, are but men, and it 
is necessary to impose checks on them in order to control their pas- 
sions. I contend, that in the present state of matters, the Government of 
India, instead of being a paternal one, is quite the reverse, for bodies of 
armed men, for the most part totally ignorant of the current language 
of the country, are let loose on the Natives. It is a reflection on the 
Company that this system should need to be complained of at this day. 
When occasion brings the Government before the public, it was painted 
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in very agreeable colours, and described as most estimable, but its rot- 
tepness must be evident when we look at the facts I have just stated. 
—Let us suppose that desertion takes place from our army, that thefts are 
committed, or that the troops behave in an oppressive manner to the Natives, 
how is justice to be administered ? low is the oppression to be redressed ?— 
I shall be told, by convoking a court-martial, This is true; but Native troops 
are taken from the ranks and bronght to trial for very few crimes short of 
murder, Besides, the European officers wish to keep their men under their 
own immediate jurisdiction, and are very unwilling to bring them before a 
civil court. And again, the situation in which a European officer is 
often placed, necessarily precludes access to him from the Natives, who can 
only communicate with him by address or letter. Now, in this case, such a 
communication is useless, unless the officer understands the language. He 
may, tobe sure, call in his interpreter, or some servant tu translate it, but they 
might have an interest in misrepresenting the matter, aud might give a false 
version of the document. We must not forget that the principal evidence 
in courts of justice and courts-martial is given by Natives, and at courts-mar- 
tial, European officers universally preside. Now, in common sense, they who 
sit in judgment should at least understand the language of the witnesses on 
whose evidence they must find the acquittal or condemnation of the offenders. 
My hon. Friend, Dr. Gilchrist, will infurm you that the difference in the pro- 
nunciation of a single letter in Hindoostanee, which letter might perhaps have 
four different sounds, will entirely pervert the real meaniug of an expression. 
To understand the language properly, so nice is the pronunciation, a man must 
go through a regular course of education. The mischief which has befallen 
India may be traced to them. Let them not ‘ lay the flattering unction to their 
souls” aud say,“ we did not occasion this evil,”’ for they alone have occasioned it. 
If there are any military officers in Court, they will be aware of the importance 
of a knowledge of the Hindoostanee on the line uf march, in proceeding to 
action, and on the arrival of spies to communicate any intelligence respecting 
the movements of the enemy. Now, how cana young officer, not so qualified, 
how can he, | say, perform the duties which must fall to his share? Will 
he be able to provide guides, supplies, and al) other necessary accommo- 
dations? I remember a part of the regiment to which I belonged, went out 
with some irregular horse iu pursuit of some pluuderers, and an individual, 
who had been scarcely six months with the regiment, was placed at the head 
of this detachment. He had but little knowledge of the language ; but as 
the command must at all events be placed in the hands of a European officer, 
and as a fitter man could not at the emergency be procured, he was selected. 
A Native officer would, in circumstances uf this nature, perform the duty better 
than a European without a knowledge of the current language. I shall take 
this opportunity of declaring, as it is a fact which will support my argument, 
that I have been informed by a gentleman of unquestionable veracity, that the 
present disastrous war with the Burmese was occasioned by a misun¢erstand- 
ing which arose from an ignorance of the Native language. Some differences 
having arisen with the Governor of Arracan respecting the small island of 
Shahpuree, he sent a messenger to Mr. Warner, the Company's civil resident 
in his district, to request an interview with him, in order that a mutual ex- 
planation might take place. Mr. Warner, however, did not understand the 
nature of the message, and not deiguing to meet the Governor, referred him 
three several times to a darogha of police, an officer who received a salary of 
about 25 rupees a month, The result of this conduct was the declaration of 
hostilities, and the commencement of the lamentable war with the Burmese 
empire. (Cries of Hear.) The short and long of the matter is, that the 
must petty officer, within any of the districts, or who goes out with the 
zumeendars to gather in the revenues, cannot go through the business al- 
lotted to him with apy degree of credit without a knowledge of the Hindoo- 
stanee. Every event connected with the present war, [ have watched with a 
careful eye, and I foresee, that without a suitable establishment, either of 
camels, elephants, or bullocks, to transport the necessary supplies, our army 
will be unable to act efficiently. And even for procuring these animals, an 
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acquaintance with the language was indispensable. They are possessed by 
the Natives exclusively, and unless the officers who barter with them possess 
such an acquaintance, they cannot drive their bargains. I will relate an- 
other instance, which will place in a strong point of view the necessity of the 
course I advocate. I have been informed that an individual, ignorant of the 
Native language, had the command of a flanking party, and part of whose 
duty it was to protect the baggage. Now the route of the troops having been 
changed, a Native officer was despatched with orders for the baggage to pro- 
ceed on a different road from that at first appointed. Now, as the officer who 
had it in charge did not understand the message, the consequence was, that 
a great portion of the baggage fell into the enemy’s hands, There are, 
1 know, European serjeants in the army, who, by continual intercourse and 
contact with the soldiery, have acquired considerable proficiency in the Hin- 
doostanee ; but should strict knowledge be confined tothem ? Should not the 
commissioned officers likewise partake of the advantage? The only objec- 
tion I have heard or can think of to my plan is, that by compelling young 
men to remain two or three months in London, for the purpose of learnivg 
the language, their morals would be corrupted, and a great additional expense 
entailed on their friends. Then it will be argued that they could not obtain 
their appointment without an addition of expense, and that it would be unfair 
torender the expense greater. Is this, lask, a fair way of putting the question ? 
Is it so difficult to procure military servants? Ifindeed the Company could not 
get them to proceed to India on the terms dictated to themi—why, then, they 
must employ them on their own terms. But J will venture to say that so far 
from there being any appearance of this dearth, the Company might have 
500 candidates for the situation of every cadet who goes out to India. Ought 
not the Company then to say to them, ‘ We will give you the appointment 
on condition you are qualified for the performance of the duties connected 
with it? What have the Directors themselves done with respect to the civil 
College? Why, after having been dadgered for six or seven years about it, 
they have at length come to the resolution of leaving it to the option of the 
young men intended for the civil service, of going to Haileybury College or 
not. Clever young men are to be left to pursue their studies wherever their 
friends pleased. ‘This is the way to bring the efficiency of the College to the 
test. We shall, under this system, either have an empty College or a good 
one; (loud cries of hear;) and either way, the Company must benefit ; for if 
empty, the expense would be saved, and if full, it would be hailed as the 
most complete establishment for Oriental instruction. (Hear.) In my idea, 
young men are ruined by being sent to that College. They acquire the most 
preposterous ideas and notions of loftiness, totally inconsistent with the duties 
they are to be called upon to perform. They are, besides, sent out at a very 
early age, and it cannot be expected they should have the knowledge and 
experience of riper years. These young men are appointed to preside in the 
four zillahs, and are placed on the bench to administer justice. What a piece 
of mockery is this! For such situations, talent, intelligence and experience, 
are requisite. Much has been said of the danger of keeping young men for 
a few months in London. This objection will, I believe, be found utterly 
futile. Wl they not be exposed to temptation in India? Will any individual 
within the bar say that a young man gving out to India with money in his 
pocket is not as likely to go astray there ashere ? You are doing an injustice 
to young men by not allowing them to remain a short time in London, under 
the eyes of their parents and friends, instead of sending them to Calcutta and 
letting them loose there—the most of them raw and inexperienced, without 
the slightest worldly knowledge, and destitute of a frieud to advise them 
when they are acting wrong. I have before mentioned the number of cadets 
sent out from 1614 to 1820. That statement I collected from Parliamentary 
returns, and from papers which were laid on the table of this Court. A very 
small proportion of those 2574 who proceeded to India during that period, 
were educated at Addiscombe. The young men who are educated at this 
establishment, (and I must own in many respects well educated,) are, I re- 
gret to say, sent out too early. They enter at fourteen, and at sixteen they 
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are sent abroad, before they have acquired a proper stock of information, and 
established those principles avd feelings on which they should regulate their 
conduct through life; for, let gentlemen say as they will, without a little 
worldly wisdom, every man is likely to be led astray. The cadets would lose 
their appointment if they did not proceed to their destination a few months 
after they reach the age of sixteen. Now this should not be the adopted sys- 
tem. No young man should be allowed to go out under the age of eighteen, 
when an opportunity will be afforded him for attaining that knowledge which 
is indispensable for the regulation of his conduct through life. Now suppose, 
on a computation, we say that out of the number of cadets sent to India be- 
tween 1614 and 1820, 236 were educated at Haileybury, and of course received 
instruction in the Hindostanee language, still I will venture to assert, for 
I have reason to believe it, that scarcely one of them really understood the 
language. Instead of acting on the simple and intelligent system which my 
hon. Friend, Dr. Gilchrist, recommended in 1817 and 1420, another one has 
been adopted and patronized, one so complicated that it can scarcely be 
understood, and thus the establishmeuts of Haileybury and Addiscombe are 
almost useless and next to lost. Now let the Court consider well the balance 
between those who proceeded to India without the least knowledge of the 
language, and those who are but superficially acquainted with it, and say 
whether it is not lamentable that so great a number of young men should be 
suffered to proceed to India utterly unfit for the performance of the impor- 
tant duties assigned to them. Of 434 cadets sent out in 1821, fifty-five 
received their education at Addiscomhe ; of 362 sent out in 1622, fifty-two 
were there educated ; of 374 sent out in 1823, sixty were educated at that 
seminary ; and of 420 sent out in 14624, seventy-nine were taken from Addis- 
combe. So that only 246 of the 1590 cadets sent to India during those years 
were educated at Addiscombe. Now, is it not shameful that, with this fact 
staring them in the face, the Court of Directors, as they bave the power, do 
not apply a remedy to this monstrous defect? 1 do not ask them to do any 
thing extraordinary. In the motion I intend to submit, I have inserted a 
clause to remind them of their former resolution, aud to induce them to act 
up to it. 

, perfectly remember the Resolution of the Court of Directors of the 4th of 
November 1818, and I am happy to be able to quote their own performance. 
In the debate which took place respecting that Resolution, no persons could 
be more highly applauded than the Directors ; and I am sorry that Mr, Pat- 
tison, to whom the credit of the whole arrangement is due, is not now pre- 
sent. The Resolution of the Court of Directors of the 4th of November 1818, 
and which was subsequently approved by this Court, is as follows :—* Re- 
solved, that this Court, being of opinion that it is desirable that all persons 
appointed to the Company’s service in India, but more particularly those ap- 
pomted to the medical service of the Company, should attain a knowledge of 
Hindoostanee previous to their departure for India ; and with a view of afford- 
iug encouragement to Dr. J. B. Gilchrist (of whose merits and qualifications 
as a teacher of that language the Court entertains the highest opinion) to 
on in the establishment of lectures of the nature detailed by him in his 
etter of the 5th of August last, he be allowed 200. per annum for the term 
of three years ; at the expiration of which period, an opinion may be formed 
how far the advantages stated by Dr. Gilchrist are likely to be realized. That 
all persons appointed to the Company's medical service be required to attend 
one course of the said lectures ; for admission to which they shall not pay 
more than three guineas ; and that previous to their order for embarkation 
being given, they shall produce a certificate from Dr. Gilchrist of their having 
attended.”’ All I desire is, that the Court of Directors should be compelled to 
act consistently with their feelings and opinions recorded in this Resolution, 
Up to the year 1821, Haileybury College had cost the Company 247,000/., in- 
cluding 92,000/. the expense of its erection. This, too, was independently of 
the money paid by civilians for their education. I do not complain of the ex- 
pense, if the object be accomplished, for that is of ten-fold value. The Com- 
pany is bound to protect the Natives, and the surest mode of attaining that 
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end, is by imparting a proper education to those who are destined to rule over 
them. Economy with such an object in view would be the worst extrava- 
gance; but if the civil servants of the Company are educated on so expensive 
a scale, surely we cannot avoid looking to the education of: cadets. Since I 
last submitted a motion on this subject to the Court, | have ascertained from 
inquiries that the whole expense of the education of the Company's civil ser- 
yants in England and in India amounted to 53,800/. a year. , I am will- 
img to enter inte a coutract, by which I will bind myself for 500/, a year to 
impart a competent knowledge of the Hindoostanee language to every cadet 
annually sent abroad.—(d laugh.) I do not mean to say that I will teach 
them myself, but my honourable Frieod, Dr. Gilchrist, will do so.—( Laugh/er.) 
Am I extravagant in my desires, when I only ask the Court to add 5001. to the 
53,600/. per annum at present paid. Five hundred cadets might be educated 
for 5004. Lf hon. Proprietors wished to have the thing done cheap, this was 
eheap enough in all conscience. Siace Dr. Gilchrist established bis lectures in 
Londou under the Company’s sanction, be had imparted a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee language to 1500 individuals, at an expense not exceeding 
3502. a year—that was 200/. for the exercise of his talents, and 1504. for the 
building in which he instructedthem. After this, will it be believed that the 
Court of Directors have stopped the small pittance. which they once gave to 
Dr. Gilchrist? If the Doctor had charged 1500/. a year for his exertions, the 
Directors would doubtless have allowed that salary to continue; it would 
have been a good thing to present to some one. | am of opinion that Dr, 
Gilchrist sold his exertions too cheaply, and I have often remonstrated with 
him on this subject, because I wish to see every man paid fairly for his la- 
bour. When this is not the case, an individual generally makes a subse- 
quent claim, or else expects to gain some point at a future period, which in- 
duces him for the present to underrate his labour. On the 29th of August 
1621, the Court of Directors, by a Resolution, continued their salary of 200/, 
per annum to Dr. Gilehrist for three years longer, and gave him a further sum 
of 1501. to provide a suitable lecture-room. These grants, however, have now 
discontinued. On the 7th of March 1823, the Court of Directors passed a 
Resolution, by which they declared, that if cadets in India should fail to make 
a certain progress in the knowledge of the Hindcostanee language, they 
should be sent back to England. The Directors and myself are agreed as to 
the necessity of the language being acquired ; and the only difference between 
us is, that | would not allow them to proceed to India before they have at- 
tained some proficiency in the language. Why undertake the expense of 
sending a cadet out to India at the risk of his being sent back in conse- 
quence of his discovered inefficiency? Why not act upon the Resolu- 
tion of the Court of 1821, which encouraged the acquisition of the language 
before the cadet left this country? This is a proposition to which I think no 
reasouable man can fairly object. I have shown the necessity of adopting 
the plan which I propose, by adverting to the fact that the Government of 
India had, on account of the lamentable ignorance of European officers there, 
been obliged to appoint an interpreter to every regiment. Ts it not monstrous 
that officers should be obliged to communicate with the Native regiments 
which they were appointed to command through the medium of ar interpre- 
ter? The effect of such a proceeding was to prevent any attempt even on the 
part of the officers to acquire the Native languages. Such, however, is the 
system adopted in India ; and the question is, whether it should not be got 
rid of immediately? It is quite impossible that a soldier, much less a staff 
officer in India, can perform his duty efficiently without a knowledge of the 
Hindoostanee language. 1 fear that I have trespassed too long on the time of 
the Court; but if 1 have made my views intelligible to the Court, I shall re- 
joice that I have not laboured in vain. I consider not the expense—I wish 
that our servants in India should be in a situation to perform their duties pro- 
perly. I blame not the young men who proceed to Iudia in such a state of 
ignorance; I blame only their friends and parents who force them out in such 
a state as prevents them from doing credit to themselves, or of executing the 
duties which they owe to the Company, I have shown that a third of the 
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European officers in India held staff situations of some sort or other, aud 
must, therefore, be in daily communication with the Natives. If, therefore, 
they are unable to maintain that eommunication, it is clear that they are un- 
fit for their situations. 1 have traced the duties that were to be executed on 
a line of march, and in the presence of the enemy, and I think I have proved 
that those duties could not be performed unless the individuals appoiuted to 
fulfil them possessed a knowledge of the Native tongue, I have directed the 
attention of the Court to Haileybury College, and shown that the Company 
incur an expense of nearly 250,000/., exclusively of the expenditure in India, 
for one branch of the service. Why, then, should they withhold their foster- 
ing aid from another branch? All that 1 wish to be done can be effected for 
530/. per annum ; indeed, it might be done without any expense at all ; for if 
the Court were to pass a Resolution declaring that no cadet would be suffered 
to proceed to India without a competent knowledge of the Native language, 
it must be attended to. I have shown, by the Resolutions of the Court of 
Directors, that they have, on several occasions, recognized the necessity of 
cadets being acquainted with the Hindoostanee language. The only point in 
difference between me and the Directors relates to the time at which this 
knowledge shall be acquired. Instead of having the cadets qualified in India, 
I am unwilling to allow them to proceed to that country till they have quali- 
fied themselves in this. If any individual thinks my proposition unreason- 
able, I can only say that I do not consider him a very reasonable man.— 
(Hear, and alaugh.) 1 have no personal interest in the question. 1 merely 
desire to see the country, in which | have spent many happy years, governed 
in the best manner by the ablest persons. While that vast empire continues 
under the British yoke, it should be allowed all the advantages which can be 
derived from liberal British education. I consider the subject one of very 
great importance, and | hope there will be no opposition te the motion which 
Iam about to submit to the Court, and which merely calls upon the Direc- 
tors to take the subject into their consideration. The motion is as follows :-— 
** Resolved, that this Court, considering the great importance of a knowledge 
of the Hindoostanee language to European officers destined to act with and to 
command the Native troops in India, recommend to the Court of Directors, 
consistently with their Resolution of the 4th of November 1818, to take into 
their immediate consideration the propriety of making regulations that no 
cadet shall henceforth be permitted to proceed to India, unless he shall, upon 
examination, be found sufficiently grounded in the rudiments of the Hindoo- 
stanee language.” J will now sit down, despairing, if the Court refuse their 
assent to this Tiseietien, of ever being able to submit a motion which would 
meet with their sanction.—( Hear.) . 

Dr. Gitcurist.—I will be very brief in seconding the motion of my hon. 
Frieud, because I mean to reserve myself forthe purpose of answering every 
objection which may be made to this very reasonable proposition. I beg 
leave, however, to make a single remark in reference to what my hon. Friend 
had said as to the nicety of pronunciation which was required in speaking the 
Hindoostanee language. I know that there are behind the bar some persons 
who are more profound Oriental scholars than myself, though the language 
I have studied be the most popular and useful. My hon. Friend stated, that 
a difference in the sound of a single letter would alter the meaning of a 
whole sentence. To exemplify this, I may instance the word ghaut, which if 
pronounced in one way meant an ambuscade, and if in another adetile. If an 
officer did not understand the nicety of pronunciation, he might suppose, 
when a Native apprised him of a ghaut, that he was told of adefile, of which 
he had no reason to be afraid, instead of an ambuscade. In sucha case the 
officer would proceed, and thus give the enemy an opportunity of pouncing 
on him and cutting his men to pieces.—(Hear.) I will say no more at pre- 
sent, but reserve myself to answer any objections which may be urged against 
the motion. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—The hon. Proprietor in consequence, I suppose, of not being 
aware of the manner in which business is conducted in this Court, says that 
he will reserve himself to answer objections to the motion, I beg leave to 
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inform him, that by the rule of this Court he cannot reserve himself in the 
way he proposes. 

The CnainmMan.—I was myself about to state that the hon. Proprietor 
cannot, as a matter of right, take the course which he proposes to pursue, 
although the courtesy of the Court may permit him to do so. 

Dr. Gitcnrist.—The Court is always so courteous to me, that I will throw 
myself on its courtery on the present occasion ; though I think I have a right 
to reserve myself. 

The Cuatrman.—The hon. Proprietor had better trust to the courtesy of 
the Court. 

Sir J. Sewevt..—I agree with the hon. Mover in his principal proposition. 
I acknowledge the great importance of the subject, aud the advantages which 
must result from a knowledge of the Native language. There could be no 
doubt that persous who understood that language were more competent to 
despatch business than those who did not. The only qustion is, which is the 
best and fittest course fur the Company to pursue, in order to secure the ne- 
cessary instruction? The hon, Mover thinks that the knowledge of the Native 
language should be acquired here, but I am of opinion that it will be more 
easily and more perfectly attained in the country where it is spoken. The 
hon. Proprietor has stated many instances, in which he said ill conse- 
quences had resulted from the want of a knowledge of the Native lauguage 
on the part of European officers. From these statements, and the observations 
which the hon. Mover had made upon them, gentlemen might be led to 
imagive that it was vain to expect any military successes in India. It was 
not more than ninety years ago since we had no authority in India beyond 
the limits of a factory. Since the event at Calcutta, which was known by 
the name of the black-hole business, we have extended our dominion in the 
East in a most extraordinary manner. Who were the men who have been 
fighting our battles in India from that period? No person, I think, will ven- 
ture to say that there were not some who were perfectly well qualified to 
perform their duty to this country, although in my opinion they were not so 
well versed in the Native languages as the officers of the preseut day. The 
hon. Mover seems to think that a knowledge of the Native languages was 
more generally diffused formerly. On this point I differ from him; | think 
that European officers are better acquainted with those languages at the pre- 
sent period, than they were thirty or forty years ago. The hon. Mover has 
alluded to the case of a detachment which was attacked by the enemy in 
passing through an opening. He stated that the Native troops were aware of 
their danger, but that there was such a lack of knowledge on the part of the 
European officers, that the Natives were unable to make the commanding 
officer understand that the enemy was lying in wait for him. This statement 
in my opinion overturns itself. Itis impossible that the black part of the army 
should have been aware of the danger, aud yet unable to make the commanding 
officer comprehend it. I take this view of the case; and I believe it will be borne 
out by many examples in military history, that the commanding officer was 
made to understand that the enemy was waiting for him in the opening, but 
that he either disbelieved the information or despised his opponent. An in- 
stance of this kind, I recu!lect, occurred during the peninsular war. The hon. 
Mover allude to thecase of a person named Mr, Lee Warner, whom he seemed 
to consider as the cause of the present ulfortuna'e war. He, however, has 
brought forward no evidence that the misfortuue arose ont of Mr. Warner’s 
ignorance of the Native language. Besides, it should be remembered that 
Mr. Warner was not a military man; he acted in a civil capacity only. The 
case, however, upon the hon. Mover’s own statement, had nothing to do with 
the question of a knowledge of the Native language. It was merely a question 
of etiquette. What were the facts ?—a Native governor sought an audience 
of Mr. Warner, which that gentleman thought it would not be quite correct 
to grant, and he therefore turned him over to an inferior officer. The go- 
vernor took offence at this, and eventually resorted to arms. This was evi- 
dently merely a question of etiquette, in which perhaps both the European 
and the ludian had been somewhat too punctilious, The third case which 
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the hon. Mover brought forward, related toa number of bullocks whjch fell 
into the hands of the enemy, from the officer that commanded the party being 
quite ignorant of the language of the Natives acting under him, and who 
would have informed him of the proper route. ; 
I have resided in countries where I could not understand the language 
spoken, but I discovered that there is a language besides the vernacular, 
which is universally understood. 1t would have been quite easy for the mes- 
senger to make the officer understand, by his gestures, that the bullocks 
were no longer to continue in the route in which they were proceeding. It 
should be recollected, too, that the commanding officer must have been very 
ill provided indeed if he was without a pencil; aud it is naturally to be sup- 
posed, that when he selected a Native to bear his orders, he would adopt the 
precaution of putting them down in writing. If blame attach to any one, 
supposing the hon. Mover to have stated the transaction correctly, it is to 
the commanding officer for not having written down his orders. But sup- 
pose that the messenger came up with the bullock party, the officer must 
have known, from his appearance, that he was a person likely to be intrusted 
with orders. If the messenger perceived that the officer did not understand 
his language, he could, by motions of his head and body—by rushing towards 
the bullocks, have rendered his object intelligible. (4 /uugh.) It was, after 
all, very improbable, that even in a bullock party there should not be one 
persou who knew sufficient of the Native lauguage to understand the mes- 
senger. The kon. Mover says, that those who difter from him must be very 
unreasonable ; but that shall vot deter me from stating my objections to his 
motion. (Hear.) The hon. Mover’s proposition is, that every cadet should 
learn the Hindoostanee language previously to going out to join the army in 
India. The hon. Mover stated, also, that there were thirty establishments 
in this country in which that language was taught. It seems that those esta- 
blishments are vot upon a very extensive scale, for the hon. Mover told us, 
in the same breath, that Dr. Gilchrist’s was equal to them all put together. 
I do not know how many persons are educated at Dr. Gilchrist’s establish- 
ment ; those who are acquainted with that fact will be able to estimate the 
relative importance of the others. In considering this question, it is neces- 
sary to look at the class of persons from which cadets are usually selected : 
they are the sons of clergymen with moderate livings, and of gentlemen 
lahouring under the burthen of pumerous families. ‘The Directors exercised 
a sound discretion. The Court must be aware that a young man could not 
proceed to India without some expense; at the lowest estimate his charge 
for out-fit could vot be less than 160/., and, if his friends could afford jt, 
might amount to 200/. or 250/. The expense of sending a young man to 
London, for three months, to study the Eastern languages, could net be less 
than 100/., which, added to the other sum, would be more than the parents 
of the cadets could afford to pay. Some of the young men might uot possess 
such quick talents as distinguish the hon, Mover, and in that case it might 
be necessary that they should continue their studies for six months instead of 
three, which would create additional expense. It remains to be considered, 
whether the interests of the Company were likely to be promoted by the pro- 
posed arrangement. No money was ever given for a cadetship; it could not 
be made the subject of sale and purchase. Every thing, however, had a 
reputed value, and the value of a cadetship was in proportion to the advan- 
tage which it conferred on the individual who received it: the value of a 
cadetship is estimated at 100/. It is clear, therefore, that if 100/. be added 
to the present charge for out-fitting, the value of the appointment will be 
reduced to nothing ; the result of this would be, that there would sooa be no 
candidates for cadetships. Another objection which I have to the bon. Pro- 
prietor’s proposition is, that it will cause youug men to be exposed to the 
temptations and vices of the metropolis. I do vot understand what the hon. 
Proprictor’s notions of morality cau be, when he proposes to bring young 
men to London and to introduce them to houses of a certain description, in 
order to prepare them for the more voluptuous vices of ludia. (Vo, from 
Mr. Hume.) \ appeal to the Court, whether the hon, Proprietor did not 
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say something to that effect? He certainly contended that it would be useful 
te bring young men to London to prepare them for the vices of India. The 
hon. Mover has over and over again declared it to be impossible to learn the 
Native language in India, and that it is indispensable, to the perfect acquire+ 
ment of it, that some knowledge of it should be obtained in this country. 
This proposition is opposed to all experience, which proves, that a language 
may be acquired with greater facility, and in greater perfection, in the coun- 
try where it is spoken. It may as well be said, because persons desirous of 
learning to swim have been recommended to practise on a table previously 
to going into the water, that nobody could learn who should go into the 
water at once, as that no person could learn a language so well in the coun- 
try where it was spoken as he could out of it. My own experience is at va+ 
riance with the hon. Mover’s proposition. Iam not aware that I am duller 
than other people, but I know that I spent ten years at school and ten at 
college, principally in studying one language, and when I left college I was 
unable to hold a conversation in it; I did not, indeed, know any person in 
Oxford, however learned, who could hold a conversation in Latin. When f 
went to France I knew very little of the language, and was actually obliged 
to dine at Rouen on a fowl because | could ask for nothing else; and yet, 
after [ had been four mouths in the country, | could maintain a conversation 
in French. Some parts of the hon. Mover’s speech did not at all bear upon 
the question, and to them I need not more particularly refer; there were 
other parts which I will leave to the consideration of persons better compe- 
tent to dispose of them than myself; I will not, therefore, longer oecupy the 
attention of the Court. 

Colonel Lusuincton.—There can be only one opinion as to the great im- 
portance of the Company’s military officers possessing such a knowledge of 
the Hindoostanee language, as would enable them to perform the duties of 
their station with credit to themselves, and with advantage to their employers. 
All, I believe, will agree upon this point ; but the measures to be adopted for 
imparting the necessary instructions are a different question, and | cannot 
persuade myself that the benefit to be derived from the adoption of the hon. 
Proprietor’s motion will counterbalance the disadvantage and inconvenience 
that will result from it. The objections which can be urged against the 
establishment of a permanent institution in the metropolis for the instruction 
of cadets are so weighty, that I imagine nothing short of an absolute neces- 
sity being proved, would induce this Court to consent to such a measure. I 
will endeavour to show that no such necessity exists, and that a knowledge of 
the Native language by a cadet previously to his leaving England, is not of 
such paramount importance, as to be the sine qua non of his appointment. I 
will not detain the Court by entering into a lengthened detail of the objections 
to the motion, but will content myself with stating a few that appear to me 
most striking. The danger to which the morals and health of young persons, 
just leaving the roofs of their parents, must be exposed by the residence of a 
few months in London ; the difficulty of drawing a precise line as to what shall 
be considered a sufficient examination ; and the impossibility of ascertaining 
how long it might be before all cadets would be qualified to receive their ap- 

ointments, depending as it must on their different dispositions, talents, and 
ndustry: these are all serious objections to the hon. Mover's scheme. Be- 
sides, the proposed regulation would operate as a bar to the advancement of 
those young men who have not the means of attending the seminaries where 
the Native languages are taught. I do not mean to contend that no advau- 
tage would result from a ca‘let who was proceeding to India being grounded 
in a knowledge of Hindoostanee, so as tu enable him to study during the voy- 
age out; but if there are, as is stated, so many seminaries at which that lau- 
guage is taught, the parents and guardians of cadets will gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity they afford for the acquisition of that useful know- 
ledge. It should, however, be recollected that the Hindoostanee language 
is employed almost exclusively for colloquial purposes ; and, therefore, a per- 
son who is desirous of learning it, is likely to effect his object no where so 
effectually as in the country where he is in the habit of hearing it spoken 
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daily, and where a very short residence will convince him that the success of 
his future career in the service will chiefly depend upon his knowledge of that 
language. I will now proceed to state a few facts which, from my situation as 
commander of a regiment in India for several years, will, I trust, be consi- 
dered worthy of some degree of attention ; and, though it may appear pre- 
sumptuous in me, I feel a confident expectation that I shall be able to satisfy 
those who are at present favourable to the motion, that there is no necessity 
for its adoption. From the general tenor of the hon. Mover’s arguments, 
gentlemen would be led to imagine that a remarkable want of knowledge of 
the Native languages existed amongst the officers of the Indian army, and that 
this cireumstauce was altogether overlooked by the authorities in India. So 
far from this being the case, I can state, from my own knowledge, that the 
Government in India manifests the greatest anxiety for the cultivation of the 
Native languages by the military servants.of the Company. 1 can support 
this statement by facts which, being on record, cannot be doubted; and:from 
which it will appear, that the Government of India has not been satisfied with 
expressing its desire on this subject, but has seconded its wishes by such re~ 
gulations as were considered best calculated to promote the. object: in 
view. For several years past, the Commander-in-Chief has required to 
be furnished with a half-yearly report from every officer commanding a 
regiment, of the proficiency of each officer under his command in the 
Hindoostanee and other Native languages. These reports are not, mere 
matters of form. They are drawn up with great care, generally from pre 
vions examination, and great attention is paid to them at head-quarters. 
In proof of this, 1 will mention a circumstance connected with this subject, in 
which I was personally concerned. In one of these reports, I felt it my duty 
to bring under the notice of the Commander-in-Chief a young officer who, 
notwithstanding my repeated recommendations, paid little or no attention to 
the study of the Native languages. A despatch was immediately sent from 
head-quarters, stating, that if, in my next report, | was not able to give a 
more favourable account of the officer in question, his Excellency would con- 
sider whether it was expedient to intrust him with the command of a troop. 
Itis almost unnecessary to add, that this intimation was attended with the 
best possible effect. The Indiau Government likewise have issued a regula- 
tion, that no officer shall be appointed to the responsible situations of adju+ 
tant, paymaster, and interpreter, without having proved, upon examination, 
that he was qualified for them by possessing a competent knowledge of the 
Native languages. Aud here] will take upon myself to state, that not the 
slightest apprehension need be entertained of any accused person suffering 
from the ignorance of interpreters. 1 know of no better security against any 
attempt to mislead on the part of the interpreter, than the fact of that officer’s 
being sworn, which is always the case. The hon. Mover appears to have mis- 
understood the nature of au interpreter’s duty. It is no part of his duty to be 
at the beck and call of every young officer, who may sometimes fee] himself 
at a loss to understand what is said in the Native language, or to express him- 
self in it. The principal duty of an interpreter is, to attend at all Native 
courts-martial that may be assembled in the regiment to which he belongs, 
to take care that nothing is put down as evidence but what is strictly correct, 
and to prevent any bias either for or against the prisoner by the members of 
a court-martial. No Native court-martial is legal without an interpreter ; 
and | consider the appointment of that officer likely to assist the due ad- 
ministration of justice. There is a point connected with this subject to whieh 
I will take the liberty to allude, in the hope that it will meet with the atten- 
tion of the executive body. I desire the renewal of a regulation, which I 
regret was ever discontinued : I mean the regulation by which a pecuniary 
reward was bestowed on such officers as passed a successful examination of 
their-proficiency in the Native languages. I am confident'that the renewal 
of the regulation would be atteuded with the most beneficial effect. By ex- 
citing a spirit of emulation, it would induce the officers to pursue their studies 
with more vigour and perseverance than at present ; and the benefit which 
would be derived from the measure, would more than compensate for the 
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expense attending it. It is satisfactory to perceive, that the Bombay Govern- 
ment seems to have recognized the propriety of such a measure; for by an 
order of the Governor-General in Council, in April last, the pay of a moonshee 
for six months is granted to every officer who shall pass an examination in 
the Hindvostanee or Mahratta languages. This reward amounts to only about 
180 rupees, and is merely a reimbursement of the money expended in paying 
a moonshee. I do not know what were the motives which led to the aholi- 
tion of the former reward ; but at the time it was discontinued, the Madras 
Government considered it worthy of a further reference to the authorities in 
this country. An anecdote, which I have heard from a quarter entitled to credit, 
will serve to show what was the feeling of the Madras Government on this 
subject. The late Military Auditor-General at Madras, represented to the 
Governor, (Sir George Barlow,) that the claims of officers to premiums, for 
having passed examination as to their knowledge of the Native languages, 
were very large: no less than twenty, he said, had come in within a short 
time. Sir George Barlow replied: ‘‘ I wish that, instead of twenty, there 
were two bundred.”’ When I consider that the munificent reward of 3500 
rupees is bestowed upon such of the Company’s civil servants as distinguish 
themselves by their skill in the Native languages, I hope that a similar spirit 
of liberality will be exhibited towards the other branch of the service. . I 
wish, however, not to be misunderstood. I have no desire to draw an invi- 
dious comparison between the two branches of the service. I admit that, in 
the army, the applications would be too numerous to permit a very bigh re- 
ward to be given; but 1 think that if 1000 rupees were given to such officers 
as might pass asuccessful examination in the Native languages, it would be 
the means of ensuring a considerable number of very superior scho- 
lars. (Hear.) I cannot sit down without doing justice-to the officers of the 
Indian army. Notwithstanding the state of ignorance in which the hon. 
Mover represents them to be, I venture to declare, that there never was a 
period when a knowledge of the Native languages was more generally dif- 
fused, particularly among the junior brauches of the army; and I must 
further declare, that | consider this to be the result of the repeated orders of 
the Court of Directors, and of the regulations adopted by the Government of 
India in consequence of those orders. 1 will not longer trespass on the atten- 
tion of the Court. I trust I have shown that there is no necessity for the 
motion ; and | am myself decidedly opposed to shackling the appointment of 
cadets with the stipulations recommended by the hon, Mover, which I con- 
ceive to be totally unnecessary. ( Hear.) 

Colonel Stannorr.—| think that the learned Doctor (Dr. Gilchrist) has not 
much reason to regret his want of privilege of replying to the arguments of 
those who oppose the motion. The gallant Officer who last addressed the 
Court, has, whilst intending to speak against the motion, made some very 
sensible observations in its favour. As to what has fallen from another hon. 
and learned Proprietor, | must acknowledge I was surprised to hear from an 
individual who | understand has filled the office of judge, such idle, super- 
ficial, and attorney-like arguments, in favour of ignorance, I de not think it 
will be necessary to detain the Court, by endeavouring to show the fallacy of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman's argument. It must be admitted that it 
was necessary to hold communication with men either by language (spoken 
or written) or by sigus. Now, unless the Directors are determined that 
India shall be governed by the sort of pantomime recommended by the hon. 
and learned Proprietor, it is indispensably necessary that the Company’s ofti- 
cers should have a knowledge of the Native languages. (Hear, hear.) ‘The 
question then is, at what period of life ought that knowledge to be acquired ? 
Locke, Rousseau, and all other philosophers who have treated of the subject 
of education, recommend that studies should be pursued in yonth,—that the 
impression should be made whilst the wax is. soft. The arguments of the 
hou. Mover have been misrepresented. He never contended that cadets 
should be perfectiy acquainted with the Native languages previously to their 
departure from this country, but that they ought to be acquainted with the 
rudiments of them, (Hear.) I have been in many parts of the world, and 
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must confess, that I have had occasion to regret that I had not acquired some 
knowledge of the language of the couutries I was iu previously to visiting 
them. The hon. and learned Proprietor has furnished the Court with an 
example of the inconvenience to which a traveller is liable, from his want of 
knowledge of a foreign language, when he told us that he ran the risk of not 
getting any thing to eat in France, because he was only able to ask fora 
poulet, ie laugh.) ‘The next question was, how was the knowledge of the 
Oriental languages to be conveyed to the minds of the young men? Who was 
the person most fit to be employed as their instructer, from his moral qualifi- 
cations, his intellectual, aptitude, and his intimate acquaintance with that 
particular branch of learning ? If | am asked where this person is to be 
found, I will point to my hon. Friend, the learned Doctor, (Gilchrist,) who 
has grown white-headed in the Company’s service, and who, whether by his 
lectures or his elementary books, has been the means of instructing almost 
every officer in the Company’s service who has any knowledge of the Native 
languages. I call upon the Directors as honest men, having the welfare of 
India at heart, to adupt measures for diffusing a knowledge of the Native 
languages among their servants, and to place the learned Doctor at the head 
of that kind of instruction. Iam sure that the young men will not be such 
bad scholars as the hon. and learned Proprietor, who studied Greek and Latin 
for so many long years, and knew little or nothing about them after all, 
(Laughter.) 

Sir J. SEwELt explained, that he had not said that he knew nothing about 
Latin, but only that he could not converse in that tongue. 

Mr. R. JacKson.—I am happy to perceive that the conviction of the neces- 
sity of a knowledge of the Native language to officers serving in India seems 
to prevail very generally in this Court. It was, therefore, with no small sur- 
prise that I heard the thon: and learned Proprietor put two or three cases to 
show that such knowledge was of no importance whatever. The learned 
Gentleman argued that nothing more was necessary to conduct a whole bag- 
gage train, extending, perhaps, two or three miles, than that a man should 
make certain signs with his hands. The learned Proprietor applied the same 
couvineing argument to the unfortunate affair alluded to by the hon. Mover, 
in which some of our troops were cut to pieces. I regret that the learned 
Proprietor made any allusion to what he supposed to be the market-price of a 
cadetship, because it may give rise to ideas which have no foundation what- 
ever. Nothing can be more upright and honourable than the conduct of the 
Directors with respect to the distribution of patronage for the last fifteen 
years. They have acted in a way which defies even the imputation of corrupt 
motives. (Hear.) My hon, Friepd who has brought this question forward 
ought to feel much obliged to the gallant Otlicer (Colonel Lushington); for 
if ever any person succeeded in establishing the affirmative of a proposition, he 
has done so with respect tu the motion before the Court, The gallant Officer 
stated that the local authorities in India were most anxious to diffuse a know- 
ledge of the Native languages amongst the officers, and quoted the words of 
the Company’s enlightened servant (Sir G. Barlow) to the same effect. All 
that my hon. Friend desires, is to second the views of Government on this sub- 
ject. That the officers were not generally acquainted with the Native lan- 
guages, is proved by the fact, that it has been found necessary to establish in- 
terpreters. If every officer possessed a knowledge of those languages, there 
would be no need of interpreters. They have evidently been appointed as a 
medium of communication between the officers and the Natives, from the 
want of which the most calamitous resul:s have been known to proceed. The 
gallant Officer says that the interpreters are appointed to assist the due admi- 
nistration of justice, by preventing the operation of unfair bias on the part of 
the Natives. How much better might this object be attained, if every officer 
was able to understand what was said in the Native language. But does the 
gallant Officer mean to say that every court-martial is attended by an inter- 
preter? Are there not some subordinate courts-martial which have not the 
assistance of an interpreter? The learned judge had said that signals of the 
hands were sufficiently understood ; but he did not consider that such sig- 
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nals could not be seen in the night-time. The important question is, what was 
the best way to promote a knowledge of the Native languages among military 
officers? I do not think that the danger apprehended for the mora!s of the young 
men, from a short residence here in the metropolis, at all equal tothe danger 
of the interest of the Company, while officers, who were ignorant of the Na- 
tive languages, had to perform their duties. Some hon. Proprietors seem to 
think that the object of the hen. Mover is merely to place Dr. Gilchrist at the 
head of an establishment for instructing young men. This is not the case. 
But I do think, that from the ability and learning of that hon. Proprietor, 
should it be fouud expedient to submit young men to atest before seut 
out, that seminaries in and about London should take advantage of his great 
talents, Young men, when they went out to India, if they had not acquired 
the language beforehand, must pay a Native tutor from the scanty pittance 
allowed them by the Company. Prospective rewards had been held out to 
such as made any considerable proficiency in the Native languages, but they 
had since been withdrawn. At present it was impossible for the cadets to 
profit hy tutors, for they joined their regiments within two or three weeks 
after their arrival. Nothing, therefore, can remedy the efil but the erection 
of an establishment from the funds of the Company, and that the cadets 
should be instructed there before they joined the army. The object of the 
hon. Mover is, that the cadets should be instructed properly before they took 
their places in the regiments. I shall now mention the. ouly evil that re- 
mains, and which might be easily removed, if the hon, Mover will consent to 
leave the matter entirely to the Court of Directors, with a request from the 
Court of Proprietors to have their opinion upon it. Such a proceeding would 
give the Proprietors an opportunity of coming to any future resolution, and 
every Proprietor would know what he was about, and would contribute 
as much as he could to carry into effect that measure which would ope- 
rate beneficially for India. I think the object in view would be best at- 
tained by such a motion as this :—‘* That the Court of Directors be requested 
to take into consideration the expediency of requiring from the cadets the at- 
tainment of a certain proficiency either here or in India, before they be per- 
mitted to join their respective regiments, and that it be desired to report its 
opinion thereon to the Court of Proprietors.” Though I think that such an 
amendment would be better, I do not wish to press it unless it is the wish of 
the Court, I make this declaration as due to the ability with which the ques- 
tion has been brought forward. I have sugzested what | think will further 
the object in view, and for the success of which I am so anxious, that I would 
rather withdraw my own proposition than disturb the plans and views of 
others, 

Colonel LusuinGron rose to explain that in which he conceived he had 
been misunderstood. If young men were to be prevented from jvining their 
regiments until they acquired a knowledge of Hindoostanee. their emo- 
luments were so trifling that they would actually be deprived of the means of 
existence. Indeed I cannot see the utility of keeping them from their military 
duties, for in every regiment there are Native sepoys well acquainted with the 
English language ; aud I knew an instance, in my own regiment, where @ 
Native had five young officers under his tuition, I had been asked by the 
hon. and learned Proprietor, if 1 meant to say that an interpreter was present 
at every court-martial? I reply that I do mean to say so; for his signature 
was required by law to legalize its proceedings. In every regimental court- 
martial, there must be five officers aud one interpreter present. The hon. and 
learned Proprietor has asked me, what was done when an offence was commit- 
ted in a detachment of aregiment? If there were not five officers and one 
interpreter in the detachment, the offence remained unpunished till the 
regiment was joined. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—I do not wish to offer any proposition to the notice of the 
Court, unless the whole question is taken into consideration. I only desire 
that the cadets should acquire a certain proficiency in the Hindoostanee 
language ; if at their regiments, so much the better. The Directors would 
say so in their repost, and his object would be answered, 
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Mr. S. Dixon.—The hon. Mover, I think, has used too severe language in 
bringing forward his motion. I never heard such an attack upon the Direc- 
tors in my life. The present question might be brought into a very narrow 
compass, Every one allowed the bevefit of our officers learning the Native 
language, but differed as to the mode. Now I am rather inclined to take the 
opinion of practical men than of speculative men. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman, no doubt, is a very good lawyer, but having never been in India 
he must know less of that country than the gallant Colonel who has just sat 
down. He had said the motion was uncalled for, and I do not suppose that 
I can add weight to that assertion. The resolution peremptorily required 
that no gentleman should be permitted to go out to India without having pre- 
viously undergone an examination.—(/Vo, no.) I say they must produce a 
test of their kuowledge, and how can that be done but by their undergoing 
an examinatica. ‘The hon. Mover has said, that instruction might be got 
very cheap, and, from what has fallen from him, I should not be surprised to 
hear that Dr. Gilchrist was ready to contract to teach 500 persons fora guinea 
ahead. But that is not all the expense attached to learning Hindoostanee. 
The young men must reside near the Doctor's habitation, and in London, 
where their morals were likely to be corrupted. ‘The hon. Mover had set out 
by saying there could not be a doubt as to the expediency of the object of his 
measure, but this he has entirely failed to prove. A learned Doctor had 
ranged himself on his side, but on the other side there was another Doctor 
who had totally opposite views with regard to this question ; and reluctant as 
I am to decide when Doctors disagree, still [ must say that, to my opiniou, the 
gallaut Colonel had the best side of the argument. It is notorious that 
though a person may learn a language grammatically, yet, when he went to 
the country where it was spoken, he found himself at a loss to express his 
ideas. Latin is not spoken in Italy, and I am afraid there is as much differ- 
ence between the language the learned Doctor teaches and that of Hindoostan. 
Let the Court judge from analogy; for if a child be taught French at an 
academy, and another learns by mixing in good French society, the latter will 
acquit himself best in the same time. Besides, instruction could be got 
much cheaper in India than here; and this is a most material point, as it is 
the sons of clergymen and decayed gentlemen who generally go out to India 
as cadets, and these would be effectually precluded from visiting India, if this 
motion should be carried, as they could not afford to qualify themselves for 
their situation. Besides, looking at the success of the army as it has been 
constituted fer years past, I do not think that the knowledge of the Native 
languages is of such importance to the inferior officers. I dare say that the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen did not know the language when he first arrived 
in India. 

(Mr. Hume said, that he would have found benefit from it if he had.) 

M. S. Dixon.—I will not deny what the hon. Mover bas said, but he might 
have been a much greater man than he was if he had understood it. 

Mr. Darsy.—I am glad that I speak to those who understand the subject 
completely, and are not to be led away by the sophistry of words. I do not 
know whether it was the intention of the hon. Mover to vilify the Court of 
Directors, but if it had been, he could not have more effectually accomplished 
that object. The Court has been told that the Directors have been remiss in 
their duty, but the gallant Colonel has disproved that, and every assertion 
made by the hon. Member for Aberdeen. The account that bas been given 
by the gallant Colonel respecting his own regiment, and of the wish of young 
nien appointed as officers to study the Native language, is sufficient to con- 
vince Prop-ietors of the inutility of the present measure. The motion has been 
brought forward with a very erroneous view of the case, and it appears to me 
only for the purpose of finding fault with the Court of Directors. I think, 
however, that the Court may safely trust to the Directors, and reject the 
present proposal, which is, in my opinion, a slur cast on every officer in the 
Indian army. 

Captain MAxFieLp.—I understand the gallant Officer on the other side of the 
Court to say that no court-martial could be held unless an interpreter wag 
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present. How is it, then, that to the Sebundy corps, to whose jurisdiction at 
least 25,000 or more Natives are subject, that no interpreter was ever present ? 

(Colonel LusuinaTon did not speak of the civil, but of the military service 
of the Company.) 

Captain MaxrieLp continued—It might be so, but unless the interpreters 
employed by the military courts are much better qualified than those of the civil 
courts, they were of no kind of use. I knew a Persian interpreter who, in fact, 
was entirely ignorant of the language. I have no doubtas to the statement of the 
gallant Colonel being perfectly correct with respect to the officers of his own re- 
giment, but instances are not wanting where men are intrusted with very high 
situations, who know not a word of the language ; for example, their late military 
Surveyor-General. Such rewards to ignorance must be an encouragement to in- 
dolence and neglect ; and unless to correct the pernicious effects of such ex- 
amples, some stimulus be given to the acquirement of Hindoostanee, it will 
continue to be too much neglected. As a proof of this, 1 may mention one of 
the ludicrous blunders which often disgrace the bench. In a crowded court, 
on one occasion, a man screamed out, and the magistrate inquiring the 
cause of it, was told, “ Koota kata hue.” (It is a dog which is biting the 
people.) ‘* Bring him to me, said the magistrate,’’ and 1 will teach him not 
to disturb a court of justice in future.’ The court was convulsed with 
laughter, for it appeared the magistrate had mistaken the dog for a man. 
(Much laughter.) This shows that the ignorance of the Native languages is 
not confined to one branch of the public service, but was extended to themall, 
and even served to bring the administration of justice into contempt. 1 may 
add, that it detracts from the respectibility of the European character; aud I 
therefore think cadets should learn the language before they left England, 
for in India they would be neglected under the plea of public emergency. 

Sir Cuarves Forkes.—I rise to support the motion. ‘The itstructions that 
bave been given to young men before proceeding to ludia, by Dr. Gilchrist, 
had been found so very beneficial, that the progress. when in India was extra- 
ordinary. I hope, though the present motion may fail, my ton. Friend will 
not let the subject drop, but follow it up by another motion, restricting bar- 
risters and attorneys from proceeding to India, unless previously qualified by 
a knowledge of Hindoostanee. For how can it be supposed that justice can 
be administered by magistrates unacquainted with the language of the peo- 
ple? I knew an instance myself where a man was sentenced to death, on 
account of the misrepresentation of his words by the interpreter. A private in- 
dividual noticed it, who was called out of the court afterwards upon some 
business, and in the mean time the man was found guilty. The gentleman, 
upon hearing this, wrote a letter to the judge, informing bim of what he con- 
ceived to be the true meaning of the words, when the sentence was suspended, 
and ultimately the man was pardoned. I have read his letter of thanks, writ- 
ten by the judge, Sir John Newbolt, and that showed that some measures 
ought to be taken to prevent the recurrence of similar mistakes in future. 
One word with respect to the communication by signs. The first sign that 
young gentlemen applied to the unfortunate Natives, if they were misunder- 
stood, was a slap in the face, or a cane across the shculders. God preserve 
the natives of India from such signs! I will put a case, which gentlemen 
who have been in India will acknowledge not to be an uncommon one: Ifa 

oung officer is invited out, and happens to be two late for his appointment, 
he first tells his palanquin bearers tou go quicker. This they refuse to do, 
and it is not surprising, when bearipg a load under the broiling sun of India. 
He then begins to swear at them in Evglish, and they not understanding him, 
stop; he would then jump out and beat them, The consequence is, the 
bearers take themselves off and leave him to shift for himse}t. This 1 have 
frequently known to have been the case. I am glad, however, that owing to 
the courts of law and the regulations of police, private floggings were going 
out of fashion. When I was in India, the rattan was applied as often as the 
whim or caprice of the master dictated; or if a man was thought likely to 
complain of such tyranpic conduct, he was sent off to the superintendent of 
the police, who flogged him for some imaginary offence, Such 1 know to have 
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been the case often. I will not give any opinion with respect to the mode 
of carrying the object under consideration into effect, but [ think that the 
Company is greatly indebted to the disinterested conduct of Dr. Gilchrist, in 
instructing young men before they are sent to India. 

Sir Joun Sewett.—l! never said that it would be advisable to carry on com- 
munication by signs, and on that poiut | have been grossly misrepresented. 
I only said, that upon the occasion which had fallen ovt so unfortunately, a 
communication by signs might have prevented the accident. 

Mr. Ricpy.—It will be much to my regret if the present motion is carried in 
the affirmative, for if it goes abroad that this question has been settled without 
consulting the authorities in India, it would create great misapprehension. 
It would create an opinion that the importance of the Hindoostanee language 
being studied, in which every one else concurred, had been overlooked by the 
Court of Directors. But it is my opinion that the subject has been maturely 
weighed by them, and that they are ready to give every encouragement to the 
study. As a proof of this, a young relation of mine, who went out as inter- 
preter, aud who understood the language perfectly, had had his salary in- 
creased. Under these circumstances, it would be much better if the modifi- 
cation of the motion, suggested by an hon. and learned Proprietor (Mr. R. 
Jackson) were acceded to, and that the matter should be left in the hands of 
the Directors, and to make the propriety of cadets giving a test, either here 
or in India, of their knowledge of the Hindoostanee language, a subject of 
after consideration, 

Mr. Laurte said—On such an important question as the present, I hope the 
Company's servants in India will bestow all the information they might have 
acquired there, and place their practical knowledge against the speculative 
views of wrangling lawyers, who now occupy so much of the time of the 
Court. [am sorry to say that, of late years, this Court has put me more in 
mind of one of the Courts of Westminster-hall than a meeting of merchants 
concerning their affairs. It is with the greatest satisfaction I have heard from 
the gallant Officer, who has spoken so eloquently, that the reward that used to 
be bestowed upon officers who had acquired a knowledge of the Native lan- 
guages had been withdrawn, for their object should be only glory, and they 
should not be actuated by the selfish views of gaining money. 1 am content 
to trust the matter to the Directors, and shall therefore oppose the motion. 

Co!. LusninGron.—I wish to say a few words with respect to the rewards 
that have been withdrawn. I am not at all inclined to approve of that mea- 
sure ; all I said was this, that there never was a period since the rewards had 
taken away, in which the Native languages were better understood than at 
present. But it is my opinion that the officers should be taught to look to 
reward as well as to glory. 

Sir GeorGcr Roninson (the Deputy-Chairman.)—I hope the Court will 
allow me to bring back the question from the wide range it bas taken, to its 
actual bearings, and that is, whether it is better for cadets to give a test of 
their acquirement of the Hindoostanee, before they were appointed, or learn 
in the country where it was universally spoken. It is my opinion that many 
evils would arise by compelling them to learn, and as the case now stands 
there is sufficient inducement to their acquiring the Native languages. I do 
not think that the hon. Mover has been actuated, as had been said, in bringing 
forward this motion, by any wish to throw blame on the Court of Directors ; 
but T must say that as often as this case has been agitated, there has appeared 
on the part of the hon. Mover a great anxiety to promote the pecuniary views 
of a certain individual. It has been mentioned in the course of to-day’s debate 
that the Marquis of Hastings had originated the measure of appointing Na- 
tive interpreters to the different regiments in their service. If this had been 
the act of that illustrious individual, I should have been very unwilling to 
detract from it; but the fact is, it wasanact of the Court of Directors, con- 
sidered and determined upon before that noble person arrived in India. I 
will read the military letter of the Court of Directors, dated 12th of March 
1813, by which the Court will see that the case is as I have stated it. 

(The hon, Proprietor here read an extract from the letter, to show that 
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the appointment of interpreters, selected fron subaltern officers of each Native 
battalion, was the act of the Directors. He then read another leiter, dated 
17th January 1810, by which it appeared, that the Directors had come toa 
resolution, that no staff appointmeut should be held by any officer who had 
hot eevviously acquired a competeut knowledge of the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage. 

Considering all these circumstances, I do think that the Court of Direc- 
tors have never been slow in affording every encouragement to the attain- 
ment of the Native languages ; and I must state that, notwithstanding all 
that had been said to the contrary by one hon. Proprietor, a more correct 
distribution to these offices never took place than at the present period; I 
therefore think, that it would be a better way for the Court of Proprietors to 
leave, unchecked and unshackled, to the Court of Directors the adoption of 
any further measures which they might think proper in the prosecution of 
their own system. The success of it was as deeply interesting to the Direc- 
tors, both individually and collectively, as to any member of this Court ; and 
it would not be improper to add, that the plan, which had formerly been 
abolished, of giving rewards for the purpose of encouraging the study of the 
Native languages, was under consideration to be revived. I have not the 
least doubt but that every encouragement will be given to proficients in the 
Native languages by the Court of Directors. I may state, too, that the Court 
of Directors do not think it expedient that young men should be forced to 
prosecute their studies here, considering that their detention would be the 
consequence, and their pareuts put to serious inconvenience and expense. 
If there were the number of institutions in this country for learning the Hin- 
doostanee as had been mentioned, I think it may safely be left to such of 
the parents and friends of the young men who are going abroad, to give them 
that preliminary instruction which circumstances might permit of, especially 
as it would qualify them to hold staff situations in the Company’s service. 
For these reasons, I am decidedly against the original motion and the 
amendment which had been put afterwards. (T'here is no amendment.) 

Mr. Weepine rose and said,—! agree with the Deputy-Chairman in think- 
ing it would be much better to leave the whole matter in the hands of the 
Directors and the authorities abroad. When this subject was brought before 
the Court on a former occasion, I stated my opinion, that if the young 
gentlemen intended for India should receive instruction from any body, it 
should be from some person in India, rather than receive it at home. Such 
was my opinion, and nothing I have heard to-day has altered it. It would 
be found a very inconvenient practice if the body of cadets should be subject 
to examination and test before they proceeded on their voyage. 1 had at 
first imagined that the hon. Mover intended that another college should be 
built for the purpose of instructing the young cadets in Hindoostanee, as in 
another place young gentlemen were instructed in Greek, Latin, and mora- 
lity; I am glad to find that the hon. Mover had no such intention; the 
cadets were, however, to be subjected to a previous test and examination. 
If this test were of a high, or even a low order, the time consumed in 
preparing for it would be so long that the supply of officers would not be 
equal to the wants of their military service. Even at Haileybury and at 
Addiscombe, where the demand was not so great by one-tenth in the ratio 
of their military service, and where instruction in Hindoostanee was assisted 
by rules and regulations, and by a host of professors acting under a system 
which had been established for years, the supplies of cadets which these in- 
stitutions sent forth would not be found equal to the demand. If such in- 
convenience and difficulty was met with where the numbers were so few, 
what would be the case where the numbers required were many? Even if it 
should be a law that a mere smattering in the language was wanted, it would 
be attended with this disadvantage,—that the cadet, with the slightest know- 
ledge of the language, would go out qualified for the performance of his 
duties in India, so as to render it unnecessary for the cadet himself, or for 
the authorities abroad, to trouble themselves any further on the matter. 
But there is another circumstance which, in my opinion, counterbalances 
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the whole of the advantage of the hon. Mover’s proposition: for very good 
reasons cadets were appointed at the early age of sixteen; they could not 
be appointed beforehand, because of the uncertain wauts of their military 
service. The Directors did not know they had the power of making appoint- 
meuts till they arrived. Every ove, | think, who has the least observation 
of human nature, will admit the great indiscretion of allowing youths, of so 
tender an age, the liberty of controlling their own time, for ove or two 
years, while qualifying themselves for this test amidst all the allurements of 
a large, or even small town. ‘The desire of indolence and pleasure, inherent 
in man, would, at their age, be much stronger than when reason and reflec- 
tion would be so strong as to direct their attention to mure useful pursuits, 
and they would most likely fall into a pernicious course. I ask, are these 
disadvantages at all overbalanced by any necessity of the case proposed by 
the hon. Proprietor? The fact is, uo necessity existed at all, as had been 
most satisfactorily proved by a gallant Officer (Col. Lushington), One 
would suppose, from the speech of the hon. Mover, that cadets were intrusted 
with important commissions the moment they set foot in India; but was this 
the case? A month or two elapsed before they joined their regiments as ensigus. 
Here they found themselves not only among associates of their own rank 
and senior ensigns, but among lieutenants, captaius, majors, aud lieute- 
naut-colonels, whose authority and example would excite them to the attain- 
ment of that knowledge necessary to the due performance of their duties. 
‘The progress of the promotions alsv aided the same object. Befure an ensign 
was made lieutenant a year or two elapsed ; many years, as much as fifteen 
or twenty, before he was promoted to the rank of captain, and as much 
more before he became lieut.-colonel. Was not this progressive preferment 
sufficient to prove, that Jong befure an officer could arrive at any office of 
importance, he would have ample opportunity to acquire, and the authorities 
in India would have sufficient opportunity to demand of him, a competent 
knowledge of the soldiery over whom he might be placed. I think it, there- 
fore, better, that instead of a young man wasting bis time here on the acqui- 
sition of mere tyro’s information, he should be sent out at once to India, and 
there, on the theatre of his future operations, in the midst of the language 
which he was to learn, he would better acquire it, together with his profes- 
sional knowledge. I am, for these reasons, opposed to the present motion, 
being quite satisfied that it is much better to leave the whole matter in the 
hands of the Directors and the authorities in India 

Dr. Gitcurtsr was proceeding to offer some remarks in reply, as seconder 
of the motion, when 

Mr. Povnver said—It is painful to me to be under the necessity of ob- 
jecting to the learned Doctor's course of proceeding. He did not urge to 
reply as a matter of right, but as a matter of courtesy, 1 am aware that 
the Mover of a question is heard a second time by courtesy, but the Seconder 
was not. If the learned Proprietor was heard in this instance, it would esta- 
blish a precedent very inconvenient to the despatch of the busiuess of the 
Court. 

Mr. Hume.—Perhaps it would save the time of the Court, of which the 
hon. Proprictor seemed so careful, if he were informed that bis learned Friend 
(Dr Gilchrist) did not intend to press his claim to a reply —(A4 laugh.) I 
myself shall take up buta very short time in reply. To the paltry objection that 
had been made, that the motion had been brought forward with a view to the 
interests of particular individuals, it is beneath me to offer any remark. The 
question had been introduced solely from a conviction, that if it were acted 
upon, it would be beneficial to the interests of the Company. The objec.ion 
that had been made by the gallant Officer, and his statement of the disposition 
of the officers to learn the Hindvoo language, had no application to this motion. 
It might be correct as regarded the Bengal establishmeut ; for they were cer- 
tainly better acquainted with the Native language than the officers of other 
Presidencies. But it was well known that in Madras the Native officers were 
obliged to act as interpreters to the European officers. The hon. Director 
(the Deputy-Chairman) bad said that this was a subject that had been care- 
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fully looked into by the Court of Directors, and that they had been very active’ 
in promoting a knowledge of the Eastern languages among European officers 
of the Native troops. 1 will give them an opportunity of proving before the 
Court rise, what the hon. Director has said about them, for I iutend to move 
for copies of all instructions sent out to India on the subject of European 
officers learning the Eastern language, and what encouragement they held 
out for the acquisition of thatlanguage. I will meution, however, in the mean 
time, that there were fifty golundaz corps in India without any iuterpretersfat 
all I can state as a fact, thatthe Bengal artillery was without one interpreter, 
and the minute of the Court, which had been read by the hon. Deputy-Chair- 
man, was in answer to a representation of that fact, made five years before. 
After this I am not disposed to push the Directors further. The hon. Deputy- 
Chairman had said that he would trust to the uatural dispositioa of men to learn 
the Hindoo language. But what is the natural disposition of men? Itis to 
be idle and depend on the exertions of others, unless some eacouragement 
was given for activity and application, Are we then tu trust to the natural 
disposition of men, or to coax them to learn their lessons by rewards of 150 
rupees? In my opinion, it would be better to abolish these childish rewards 
by enforcing the necessity of cadets learning the language before their ap- 
pointment. But the hon. Director tells us to leave the matter to the Directors, 
for being uninterested persons, they would consult best for the instruction of 
military officers in the Eastern languages. 1 am not at all inclined to leave it 
in their hands; for they are interested persons, as the value of the appointments 
they had to bestow would be depreciated by a long preparation for it. It isa 
ridiculous argument that bas been made use of, that the morals of the young 
men would be endangered by a residence in Loudon or Edinburgh, while 
attending lectures or studies in the Hindoo language. How many young men 
attend the charter -houses in this city, and go home every day without injury to 
their morals? Is more danger to be apprehended here than at Cambridge or 
at Oxford ? No such danger existed, and the assertion of it is a shallow argu- 
ment for sending out young men unqualitied to discharge their duties. There 
are many excellent establishments in London and its vicinity, where young men 
might be instructed in Hindoostanee, and the Company ought to take advan- 
tage of them. The experiment of teaching them the language in India had 
been tried and failed. A cadet corps had been established in one Presidency 
in the conviction that the cadets sent out to India were not qualified for im- 
mediate service, but it had proved abortive. It is extremely necessary that 
young men, whose immediate services were required, should go out fully 
qualified, especially in time of war, when they joined their regiments in two 
or three weeks after their arrival in India. As to the assertion that a subaltern 
could not be promoted before a period of fifteen or sixteen years, I knew’ 
myself an instance to the contrary, where an ensign, the day after his ap- 
iy gar to the regiment, took the command of a company. And this must 
the case in many instances, for field-officers could not take the command 
of a company ; and where there were few captains, ensigns must be promoted. 
In Cutch, where a number of troops were stationed to meet a rupture of the 
neighbouring chiefs, there were only two captains in the corps, and four 
companies were intrusted to the command of an ensign of only a few weeks’ 
standing. I do not mean to say that young men so situated might uot be 
ssessed of very considerable talent, but that talent must be very much 
imited in its operation, when they were ignorant of the language of the 
troops they commanded. I shall not leave the matter in the hands of the 
Directors, who showed how unworthy they were to be trusted by sacrificing to 
their own private views the interests of the Company. 

The CuainMan.—Before I put the question to the Court, I must observe, 
that though there may be a difference of opinion as to the expediency of the 
present measure, there can be but one as to the general importance of the 
question, This question has been discussed, and the steps taken respecting it 
have, I believe, had the desired effect. I have no objection to the agitation 
of the question in the present instance; but I do think that the wide range 
taken by the hon. Mover in his speech, in which he had said that the officers 
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of the Indian army had not industry enough to acquire a language, the know- 
ledge of which was necessary to a due performance of their duties, a very 
pointed libel on the army of India. It ought to be remembered, to the 
honour of that army, that when, in 1792, the Company gained an addition of 
territory, it was the officers of the army that Lord Cornwallis, their Governor- 
General, selected as most fit, from their knowledge of the language, and cus- 
toms and feelings of the Natives, to be placed over the newly-acquired dis- 
tricts. From that-day to this, the army had constantly possessed men who 
were not less remarkable for bravery in battle than for a knowledge of the 
feelings and habits of the Natives. Is it proof, too, that the Hindoostanee 
language is neglected, that when offices became vacant, where a knowledge 
of the Hindoo language was necessary, there were immediately numerous 
candidates for them ? I think it very unfair, therefore, that such a libel 
against the army of India should go abroad uncontradicted. To what the 
hon. Mover has observed respecting the artillery corps, I have to reply, that 
at the time he is speaking of, that corps was composed entirely of Europeans. 
(Mr. Hume—“‘ It was not so.”’) Such | understand was the case, and, 
therefore, the hon. Mover should make some allowance for the remissness of 
officers in that respect. If the present question should be agreed to by the 
Court, it would meet with every attention from the Directors; though at 
the same time I must observe, that if it is expected it would be acted upon, 
the Proprietors would be very much disappointed. The Directors are the 
sworn functionaries of the Proprietors, and they cannot do that conscientiously 
which they think pernicious to the interests of the Company. 

Mr. Hug, in explanation, said—The hon. Chairman is very much mis- 
taken in supposing the Bengal artillery to be all Europeans. The proportion 
of Natives was four to one. 

The Derury-CuairmMan.—It is true that, some years ago, the Bengal 
artillery was all Europeans ; but since, there has been a corps of golundaz 
added to it, and interpreters were iu consequence now attached to it. 

The CuatrMan then put the question, when, on a show of hands, he de- 
clared it to be eanaitend. 

Mr. Hume rose.—In order that the Proprietors may know how the Court 
of Directors wished to give encouragement to the attainment of the Native 
languages, I now rise to move for the production of those papers of which I 
gave notice in my reply. It has been mentioned by many gentlemen in this 
debate, that the Directors were desirous of affording every encouragement to 
the study of the Native languages, and | wish to know how far that is cor- 
rect; but I am afraid it will be found different. I hope | may calulate on 
the votes of those gentlemen who have so warmly defended the Directors ; 
for if they have been so active, as has been asserted, in promoting a know- 
ledge of the Native languages among their military officers, it would be to 
their honour to bring forward such instructions. I shall now move for 
‘© Copies of all despatches, or orders, from the Court of Directors, since 1798, 
to the several Governments in India, enjoining or recommending European 
officers to acquire a knowledge of the Native languages, or expressive of the 
importance or utility of the Easteru languages, to the efficient performance 
of the duties of European officers.” 

Mr. WeepiING.—This motion appears to me to be a very extraordinary one ; 
for the very moment after this Court has expressed its perfect reliance on the 
wisdom of the Directors, the hon. Proprietor gets up, and moves for certain 
papers, to see if they would not contradict the vote the Court has just come to, 

Mr. Hume.—I wish to see if what certain Proprietors have said respecting 
the encouragement held out by the Directors to the study of the Eastern 
languages, is correct. 1 very much doubt that it is, and wish to prove it from 
their own documents. 

The Deruty-CuHainmMan.—The hon. Proprietor has just now distinctly 
avowed his intention to be, to pass a censure on the body of Directors for 
what he supposed their negligence. Some allusion has been made to what I 
have said by the hon. Proprietor. 1 cannot recollect the precise words I used, 
but the whole import of them was, that the Directors had given every en- 
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couragement to military officers to acquire the Native languages, by sending 
out instructions that no officer should hold a staff-appointment, unless he 
possessed sufficient knowledge of the Hindoo language. ‘This was the en- 
eouragement which the Directors had given, and I do not think that they 
are to be censured. I therefure hope that the Court will put a negative upon 
the motion. 

_ Dr. Gitcurist rose for the purpose of addressing the Court; when 

Sir J. SEWELL said, that after the Mover had been heard in reply, no one 
outside the bar could, in the regular course of proceeding, be heard afterwards. 

Mr. Hume.—I am sorry that the learned Judge who has just sat down has 
not dispensed justice with an equal hand upon this occasion as he has at 
other times. He said that no person could be heard after the Mover had 
replied. Now, if that is the case, the irregularity is on the part of the bon. 
Deputy-Chairman, whom the learned Judge did not call to order. 

Dr. Gitcurisr again rose and said—It would appear that the cause of the 
Directors was not very good, since there is such a disposition on the part of 
their friends to prevent my speaking. But J will not forego the right I possess 
of addressing this meeting, in deference to the opinion of any person ; and 
I shall, on a future occasion, submit my own case to the consideration of the 
Court. On the question of the Hindoostanee language, I must say, that if 
the cadets did not learn the rudiments of it in England, most probably they 
never would learn it at all, 

(A Proprietor observed, that it was quite an irregular course to go into the 
discussion of the general question after the Mover had replied.) 

Sir C. Fornes.—lI think it very unfair that any Proprietor should be pre- 
vented from expressing his opinions at any time upon the question before it 
was put to the vote. Such a liberty is allowed in the House of Commons, 
and | think it ought to be allowed here. 

_ Dr. Gurcurist again resumed.—The learned judge: (Sir J. Sewell) had 
talked about bullocks; perhaps it would have been more appropriate if he 
had talked about jack-asses. 

Mr. Wicram.—Though I entirely agree with what has fallen from an hon. 
Baronet on the right of Proprietors to deliver their sentiments at any period 
of the debate, yet I think, that in doing so, he ought to confine himself to the 
subject before the Court. 

Dr. Gitcurist resumed his address, but was again interrupted by the 
Chairman. He afterwards proceeded to make some observations on the en- 
couragement the Directors had given to the study of the Hindvo language. 
He was afraid that that encouragement had been very slight. 

The CHarrmMan begged of the hon. Proprietor to say if he thought the 
course he was pursuing was correct, 

Mr. Hume thought it was quite regular. 

Dr. Gitcnaist did not again rise, and the Chairman, after putting the ques- 
tion, declared it negatived. 
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SALARIES OF PROFESSORS. 


Mz. Hume.—I have some other motiors which I wish to put to the Court. 
The present one was for ‘‘An account of the annual amount paid to each 
Professor in each of the Colleges or seminaries of education in England and 
India, stating the amount of regular or fixed salary, and of allowances, 
whether for house-rent or otherwise; also whether a house or quarters are 
provided for them; for the past year, as far as the same could be made out.’ 
The reason I move for this account is, because I have heard that additions 
have been made to the salaries of Professors, and 1 think it proper that it 
should be known. 

. After a short conversation, the motion was agreed to, ‘‘ as far as the same 
could be made out.” 

Mr. Hume then moved for “ A return of all sums, exclusive of fixed salaries 
and allowances,-paid to teachers or professors of Oriental languages in India 
and in England, for extraordinary services of any kind, connected with the 
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Oriental languages, stating the names of such teachers or professors, the dates 
on which paid, and the amount of each graut;"’ which was agreed to. 


CONDUCT OF THE .OURT OF DIRECTORS WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN 
PUBLICATIONS, 


Mr. Hume.—The last motion which I have to submit to the Court, and to 
which I hope there will be no objection, is, for ‘A return of all sums advauced 
by the East India Company at home and abroad, since 1798, for publications 
and books connected with the Native languages of India, and their auther’s 
name, the number of copies of each book subscribed for, and whether the 
copies so subscribed and paid for, were ever received by the Company, and if 
bag ting whether these copies were sold or distributed, or now remain in 
rand,” 

The Deruty-CHArRMAN said—If this is agreed to, I think the Court ought 
to add, ‘* as far as that can be made out;” for it is impossible to tell how 
many books, or at what expense, the Government in India had patronised. I 
wish to know whether the hon. Mover will put the question in a shape that 
some return can be given to it. 

Mr. Hume.—I do not wish to put the motion in a way that no return can be 
given to it; but I will say, that my chief object is to prove thata publication, 
called the ‘Asiatic Journal,’ was not supported by the Company. I have heard 
it asserted that it was supported by the Company, but I believe it to be a 
calumpy. 

- Upon a show of hands, the Chairman declared the motion to be negatived. 

Mr. Hume thought the show of hands was in favour of the motion, and re- 
quested the Chairman to divide the Court. ‘The Court accordingly divided, 
when the numbers appeared, 

For the motion .....cccesccsscsceee 8 
TINIE Tt Annet tenneansoenamnane 4.0, 


Majority against the motion ..,..... 31 
The Court adjourned at ha!f-past five o’clock. 


Wednesday, February 8. 


A Special General Court of Proprietors of East India Stock was this day 
held, for the purpose of * taking into consideration the ‘ Oude Papers,’ pub- 
lished by the vote of a former General Court of Proprietors.” 


TUE SHIPPING SYSTEM. 


After the usual routine business had been transacted, 

The Cuatkman (C. Majoribanks, Esq.) laid before the Court an account of 
the Company’s shipping up to the 2lst of December last. It included the 
number of ships of all descriptions in the Company’s service, together with 
their tonnage, rates of tonuage respectively, and the number of voyages for 
which they were engaged. Also the names of the owners, and the period for 
which the ships were taken up. He also laid before the Court a list of Com- 
pany’s ships purchased for India aud China, since 1813; the number of voy- 
ages they had made; the expense of each voyage ; tle gross price paid for 
them; and the expense incurred for repairs. 

Captain Maxrigetp.—Can | have access to those papers? Are they left open 
in the Proprietors’ room ? 

Geueral Tuornron.—The papers, I think, ought to be printed for the use 
of the Proprietors. 

Captain MAXFIELD moved that the papers be printed, 

Dr. Gitcurist seconded the motion. 

The CuairMAN reminded the hon. Proprietors that this was a Special Court, 
avd that therefore no other motion could be entertained, save that which 
they were specially assembled to discuss, 

Captain Maxriztp.—I have submitted the motion now merely to save 
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time. If it be not agreed to at present, I shall have to wait till the next 
Quarterly General Court, which will be a considerable loss of time. 

The CHAtrMAN admitted that this might be the case; but still it was ne- 
cessary that the regularity of their proceedings should be strictly kept up, 

General THorNnTon referred to the practice of the House of Commons, 
where motions for the printing of papers uniformly followed their produc- 
tion. 

The CuatnmMan.—The practice of the House of Commons, and the practice 
of this Court, differ. 

Dr. Gitcurist observed, that a Special Court could easily be called for the 
purpose of moving for the production of those papers ; but such additional 
trouble might be spared, by allowing the motion to be put now. 

The CuairMAn was well aware of the motive which induced the motion to 
be made at this moment ; but, as the proceeding was irregular, he could not 
sanction it. 

Here the conversation ended. 





OUDE PAPERS. 


The CHAIRMAN acquainted the Court, that it was specially convened at the 
request of nine Proprietors, ‘‘ for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
Oude Papers, published by the vote of the General Court of Proprietors.” 

Sir J. Doyie.—I wish, Sir, before I proceed to the business of the day, to 
relieve the minds of gentlemen from those apprehensions which may natu- 
rally be excited by seeing before them so large a volume of papers, which 
forms the foundation of the motion that will be submitted to the Court. The 
extent of those documents may lead them to expect a long-protracted debate, 
an expectation which would be rather encouraged than checked by a remem- 
brance of the voluminous collection of Hyderabad papers, which occupied the 
Court for so matty days in the course of the last year. Between the two cases 
there is, however, this distinction; namely, that on the Hyderabad question 
there was a great difference of opinion in the Court: but, 1 believe, that with 
respect to the Oude question, but one sentiment prevails amongst the Pro- 
prietors. For that reason, it will not be necessary for me to trespass on the 
Court at any considerable length. I shall now, Sir, proceed to state why this 
large mass of papers has been laid before the Proprietors. While the Marquis 
of Hastings was on his voyage to England, after having resigned the office of 
Governor-Generai of India, he thought the leisure which was thus at his com- 
mand afforded him a proper opportunity for throwing together, in a connected 
shape, the principal events of his administration, for the purpose of showing 
his honourable employers the manner in which be had discharged the exten - 
sive and important duties which had been confided to him. He accordingly 
drew up a Summary of bis administration while the circumstances were 
fresh on his memory, but without the aid of original documents ; which Sum- 
mary was transmitted to the Court of Directors. They, however, not looking 

upon it as an official document, the Marquis of Hastings being no longer in 
the Company's employment, did not attach any official importance to it, or 
received it as a document having any claim to an official character. The 
noble Marquis then showed it to some friends, who expressed a wish that it 
should be published. This the noble Marquis thought proper to decline ; but, 
as he was on the eve of proceeding to a distant Government, he left the Sum- 
mary iu the hands of those friends, trusting to their discretion as to the pro- 
priety of publishing it, or withholding it from the public, as circumstances 
might arise. The geutlemen, in whose care the Summary was left, ‘after- 
wards deemed it necessary to give it to the world, for reasons to which it was 
of no consequence now to allude. After this, it happened that an hon. Direc- 
tor, (Colonel Baillie,) in giving his evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons, on the subject of the Oude Loan, made a statemeut so much at 
variance with a part of that written by the Marquis of Hastings, that another 
hon. Baronet, (Sir G. A. Robiuson,) who likewise was a member of that com- 
mittee, was induced to call for explanatory papers, with the view, as it seems 
to me, of enabling the hon, Director (Colonel Baillie) to support his state- 
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ment, Different documents were called for by other hon. Gentlemen, and at 
length the immense mass of documents now before the Court was brought to- 
gether. It now becomes a question to whom this book belongs? The hon. 
Director (Colonel Baillie) bas rejected it. Ata recent Court he disowned the 
production. The Court of Directors, collectively, will not admit that it is 
theirs. Surely it cannot be said to belong to the noble Marquis, as he was 
not in England when the papers were called for. lu fact, | cannot find any 
gentleman ready to adopt this foundling. Still, however, as the hon. Bart. 
(Sir G. A. Robinson) had unquestionably a share in bringing it forward, | beg 
to ask whether it is his ? 

Sir G. A. Ropinson said, that if the question of the gallant General went to 
the whole of the book, he certainly must answer “ no” to the interrogatory. 
He, at the same time, admitted that a part of the documents were produced 
in pursuance of a motion made by him. All he wanted was to get some ex- 
planation of the nature of the loans made by the Nuwaub Vizier. He had ub- 
served it stated in the Summary of the noble Marquis, that the first loan was 
voluntarily granted by the Nuwaub as a testimony of gratitude for having 
rescued him from the thraldom in which he had been kept under bis Lord- 
ship’s predecessor in the Governor-Generalship. A statement had been made in 
contradiction to this; and he (Sir G. A. Robinson) was desirous to have certain 
papers which might set this point in its proper light. For those papers 
alone had he moved, With respect to other portions of the volume, he had 
not called for them ; nor, in truth, would he have put the Company to the ex- 
pense of printing such a mass of papers. 

Sir J. Doy_e.—lI assure the hou. Baronet that I have already, in my own 
mind, acquitted him of having sanctioned the printing of all these papers; 
but 1 must own, that Iam not at all sorry ou account of their having been 
prateneds because the publication of those documents will place, in the 

rightest point of view, the wisdom of the administration of my noble Friend, 
the Marquis of Hastings. I now come to the papers, and, in order to avoid 
mixing up matters that are not necessarily connected, | mean to divide the 
subject into two parts. The first will embrace the circumstances of the loaus 
received from the Nuwaub Vizier ; the second will apply to the removal of 
Colonel Baillie from bis situation as Resident at Lucknow. On the first ques- 
tion, I mean to submit certain resolutions to the Court, and when they shall 
be disposed of, it will then be my duty to move other resolutions relative to 
the removal of the Resident. In the course of this procecding, I shall have 
to refer to the documents sent by the Marquis of Hastings, and also to those 
which came from the hon. Director (Colonel Baillie). ‘There is also a third 
voint on which 1 must touch, and the responsibility of which rests with the 
hon. Director. I mean his having exposed to public view documents which 
were placed in his hands, not as a private individual, but as a public servant ; 
such conduct, amongst official persons, is, | believe, to say nothing more of 
it, perfectly unusual. I regret to say, that the publication of some of those 
official documents by the hon. Director, calculated as they were to excite un- 
pleasant feelings in the minds of all those who saw them, was approved of by 
one gentleman, and that gentleman, be it observed, the private friend and 
confidential secretary of the noble person to whom they referred. I mean not 
to say any thing against the hon. gentleman (the late Mr. J. Adam) to whom 
I allude. Unquestionably, I did not admire his policy with respect to Indian 
affairs ; but, in private life, | have ever esteemed his character, and | regret 
that I am obliged to speak of him in the past tense. Still, respecting that 
geutleman as | certainly do, | must, in justice say, that the letter | now allude 
to, if written by him, was a drawback on his high character; and really it 
would have been scarcely much less so, had that letter been only read and ap- 
proved by him. I regret, that, as the hon. Director (Colonel Baillie) has 
published some particular documents, he has not thought proper to send for- 
ward some others which were equally in his power, and which would have 
gone far to explain some parts of those that have been already sent abroad. 
Bulky as the book is, I am glad that it has been given to the world, because 
1 feel quite confident that the more the administration of the Marquis of Hast- 
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ings is examined, the more it will appear, that, as a statesman, a financier, 
or a soldier, no Governor-General ever stood so deservedly high as that 
nobleman. | do not, however, Sir, mean to apply myself to this mass of papers 
for the purpose of defending the noble Lord’s system of government, or his cha- 
racter as Governor-General. The character of the noble Marquis stands iu need 
of vo defence ; but, if it did, that defence rests in abler hands ; it rests in the 
hands of his natural protectors, the Executive Body. 1 now stand forward, 
not in support of the noble Marquis, but on behalf of the Proprietors, I being 
one of that body, and iu order to uphold the decisions to which the Directors 
have long since come to on the particular subject to which my motion refers [ 
allude to the loans made by the Nuwaub Vizier, When the Marquis of Hast- 
ings left the seat of Government to carry on the war against Nepaul, it isa 
well known fact that the Company’s finances were much embarrassed. I could 
appeal to many gentlemen present, whether, at that time, serious fears were 
not entertained that the drafts of the Company could not be satisfactorily 
met. While these embarrassments prevailed, it was suggested that assist- 
ance might be derived from the Nuwaub of Oude. The Governor-General 
approved of this suggestion. He felt, however, that it was a very delicate 
matter, as the Nuwaub had but recently been raised to the musnud; and his 
Lordship determined to be guided in his decision by what he might observe 
on his arrival at Cawnpore. He arrived there on the 8th of September, and 
on that and the following day visits of ceremony were exchanged between the 
Gpvernor-General and the Nuwaub. On these days, of course, no business was 
trausacted. On the third day, however, the Nuwaub (Mr. Ricketts, Mr. 
Swinton, and Mr. Adam being present) made an offer to the Governor-Gene- 
ral of a crore of rupees for the service of the Company. Colonel Baillie, it 
should be observed, was not present. The Nuwaub observed, that he would 
most readily give the money, and he hoped the Company would receive it as 
a free gift. I do not, Mr. Chairman, state this on the authority of any one of 
the gentlemen whose names I have mentioned. It is better for me to give it 
on the authority of the hon. Director (Colonel Baillie) himself; and with this 
view, I shall now read an extract of a letter addressed by Colonel Baillie to 
Mr. Ricketts, dated Lucknow, Jan. 10,1815. But before I read the letier, 1 
must state, that the point at issue between the account of the noble Marquis 
and the statement of the gallant Colonel, relative to the first loan is this. 
the noble Marquis describes it as a free aud voluntary offering made to the 
Company by the Nuwaub, while the gallant Colonel declares that it was pro- 
cured with very great difficulty ; that, indeed, it came from the Nuwaub like 
drops of his blood. I shall now read the extract, which is as follows :-— 


{ have had the pleasure of receiving your communication, dated the 2nd inst., 
and | shall take the first favourable opportunity of having it suggested to his 
Excellency the Vizier, that another crore of rupees, as a loan to the hon. Com- 
pany, would be an acceptable offering to Lord Moira, whose pleasure and couve- 
nieuce, | am persuaded, Ais Ewcellency is disposed to consult to the utmost extent 
of his power. 

Of the delicacy of a negotiation of this nature, his Lordship and yourself must 
be aware ; and I shall, therefore, at present, say no more than that my best and 
most zealous exertions shall be employed to ensure its success, and to accomplish 
his Lordship’s purpose. 

By the way, I have no recollection of the circumstance of his Excellency’s for- 
mer offer of a second crore of rupees. It was certainly not made to me, nor to 
his Lordship distinctly in my presence. The Nuwanb made a general observation, 
in the true Oriental style, that his Jax A/a (life and property) were at his 
Lordship’s command ; and an expression to the same effect was contained in 
ove of his papers of requests which he reealled. You told me, { also remember, 
and so did Swinton and Adam, that at a conference from which | was absent, his 
Excellency had offered the first crore asa gift instead of a loan, and as much 
more as might be wanted ; but his Excellency’s written offer to me of a crore was 
expressed in by no means so liberal terms ; aud as the paper is still by me, | 
insert a translation of it here, viz. 

_‘ You mentioned, yesterday, the necessity of a supply of cash for the extraor- 
dinary charges of the Company. As far as a crore of rupees I shall certainly fui 
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nish, by way of loan, but beyond that sum is impossible ; and a voucher for this 
sum must be given,’ &c. : 

Nevertheless, there is reason to hope that his Excellency (who must himself 
be aware of his second more liberal offer to Lord Moira) will renew that offer to 
me, when he finds, as I shall take care to convince him, that the offer will now 
be accepted, and that a reliance on his friendly disposition has prevented his 
Lordship from looking to any other source of supply. 

We here have it, Mr. Chairman, under the hand of the gallant Colonel 
himself, that an offer was made by the Vizier to the Governor-General in the 
presence of Messrs. Adam, Swinton, and Ricketts, that he would advance a 
crore of rupees as a gift; but the gallant Colonel adds, ‘* The Vizier’s tone to 
me on this subject was very different.” To me, Sir, it is quite immaterial 
what tone the Vizier afterwards adopted. My argument is, that he did make 
such an offer as fully bore out the description given of the first loan by the 
Marquis of Hastings. .In the letter of Colonel Baillie, that gallant Offieer 
observes, ‘* You allude not merely to one but to a second crore of rupees.” 
But was he the only person by whom it had been mentioned? ‘The Marquis 
of Hastings spoke of the first crore alone as a voluntary offer on the part of 
the Nuwaub. The second was admitted by him, and the fact was not denied 
by any party to have been the result of anegotiation. [ shall next trouble the 
Court with an extract from a letter addressed by the Vizier to the Marquis of 
Hastings containing the offer of the second crore. This will enable the Court 
to judge how far the first was or was not voluntary. In that letter, dated 
March 18th, 1815, the Vizier expresses himself thus :-— 


As no separation of interests exist between the state and the British Go- 
vernment, under this conviction every succour and assistance which may be rea- 
sonably offered or afforded by me and my Government to the Hon. Company is 
in every respect fitting and proper; and [ regard it as my good fortune to have 
an opportunity in such times of evincing my friendship for your Lordship. Im- 
pressed with thi sentimeut, arfd having heard from Major Baillie and from other 
quarters, that in consequence of the new levies of troops, and of the military prepa- 
rations connected with the war in Nepaul, and with other measures in progress, a 
pressure is experienced in the finances of the Hon. Company, which cannot but 
occasion some anxiety to your Lordship’s mind, it has occurred to me in the 
spirit of the intimate union which has from of old subsisted between the two 
Goveraments, to devise and contribute something more in the same way as on a 
former occasion. After maturely considering what my Government was capable 
of doing, | have determined to afford another crore should it be required ; and 1 
accordingly write with the pen of friendship to say, that it is forthcoming when 
your Lordship shall intimate a wish to receive it. 


Such, Mr. Chairman, are the words of a Prince, who, it has been asserted, 
granted the first crore with the greatest reluctance. Are the sentiments con- 
tained in this extract those of aman from whom the first crore had been 
forced ; or, at least, wrung with a consent which was any thing but free and 
liberal? If doubt remain, I will put that doubt to flight, by reading another 
extract of a letter frem the Vizier to Colonel Baillie, received on the 10th of 
May 1415. The following is its purport :— 

I have received the translation which you sent to me of a letter from Mr. Adam 
to your address, dated the 23d of March last, expressive of the wishes and senti- 
ments of my respected uncle, the Governor-General, with regard to the loan and 
repayment of a crore of rupees, &c. &c. 

The truth of.the matter is this, that as I have all along made all his Lordship’s 
wishes on this subject the rule of my couduct, so also now aud in future it is my 
intention to cultivate his Lordship’s pleasure, and to do nothing contrary to his 
wishes. The money which | have promised to vive shall be paid whenever his 
Lordship thinks proper, and iu any way which he may prescribe. My reliance on 
the friendship and knowledge of the Govervor-General is unbounded ; and as 
you know that ou the occasion of the former loan I considered an acknowledg- 
ment under the seal of the Governor-General to be unuecessary, so, in the pre- 
sent instance, your giving a receipt for the money, till the arrival of an acknow- 
ledgment signed and sealed by the Governor-Geueral, is totally unnecessary, and 
my taking it would seem to indicate distrust, 
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Here, Sir, is a clear offer of a million sterling, not merely without reluc- 
tance, but such was the Nuwaub’s confidence in the Government, that he was 
ready to advance it without acknowledgment from the Resident. Instead of 
demanding an immediate acknowledgment, he chose rather to wait until a 
document of that description was sent to him from the Gevernor-General on 
the receipt of the money. Surely, the letter I have read exhibits any thing 
but av unwillingness to comply with the request of the Government. Did it 
not, on the contrary, manifest a great deal of readiness to afford every assist- 
ance in his power, when the pressing exigency of the Company was made 
known to him? From part of the Hon. Director’s statement, however, it 
appeared that the Nuwaub had manifested a certain degree of reluctance to 
advance a crore of rupees, because he had previously wished to confine the 
loan to 50 lacs. This certainly might be the fact, because if a man conceived 
that he could assist his friend by the loan of 50 lacs as effectually as he could 
by advancing double that sum, it would hold good, as a general proposition, 
that he would prefer the advance of the smaller rather than of the larger sum. 
It should, however, be recollected that this occurred after he had made the 
first voluntary offer of a crore, and when the loan of a similar sum was de- 
manded. I now beg leave to direct the attention of the Court to the manner 
in which the gallant Colonel spoke of this offer of 50 lacs of rupees. The 
gallant Colonel, in his letter to Secretary Ricketts, dated Feb, 11th, 1815, (see 
printed Correspondence, p. 1034,) speaks in this manner :—** And now, dear 
Ricketts, pray inform me whether these 50 lacs will do your business or not? 
You may have them as a gift, | conceive ; or, at all events, you may pay them 
when you please, and the interest will be rejected if you wish it.’ Is this, Sir, 
the offer of a man who was described to be most reluctant to make any ad- 
vance to the Company? Either this statement was true or it was not. If it 
were true, could the person from whom it came, and who had already ad- 
vanced one million, could he, I ask, be fairly accused of an unwillingness to 
assist the Indian Government? If it were not true, and I cannot believe that 
it was not, it would become the duty of the gallant Colonel! to explain to the 
Court the peculiar circumstances under which the communication was made. 
Now, Sir, to show the mode in which this offer was made, and the impression, 
as to its character, which had been formed on the mind of the noble Marquis, 
I wish the Clerk to read an extract from the Governor-General’s political 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated 15th of August 1615, commencing 
par. 9. p. 846. 

The Clerk accordingly read the following passage : 


His Excellency the Vizier having, at a conference which I held with his Ex- 
cellency at Cawnpore ov the Ilth of October, tendered to me, as a proof of his 
friendship, and of the cordial interest which he feels in the prosperity of the 
affairs of the Honourable Company, an accommodation of one crore of rupees in 
the way of loan, I deemed it to be my duty, in consideration of the actual state 
of the public finances, and the public demands, arising out of the prosecution of 
hostilities with the Nepaulese, and the eventual necessity of supporting, by mili- 
tary paparution, our political views with relation to Saugor and Bhopaul, to 
accept the offer, with due acknowledgment of the cordial and friendly spirit in 
which it was made. At a subsequent conference, his Excellency solicited my 
acceptance of the sum as a free gift to the Honourable Company ; but for reasons 
which will be obvious to your honourable Court, I declared, with suitable ex- 
poumaee of my sense of this additional proof of his Excellency's friendship, my 
nability to receive the accommodation, except as a loan. It was ‘arranged that 
the sum in question should be placed on the footing of a subscription to the six 
per cent. loan then open ; but his Excellency’s consent was subsequently ob- 
tained to an arrangement for the permanent assignment of the interest on this 
loan to the payment of those pensions from his Excellency’s treasury, which were 
under the guarantee of the British Government.— [Then his Lordship goes on to 
point out the advantages of this arrangement, as removing a continual source of 
vexatious discussions adsout the paymeut of these peusions.]—At a subsequent 
period, the heavy pressure of the war with Nepaul, aud the military preparations 
which | had deemed it to be 7 duty to adopt, as fully detailed in my separate 
despatches on that subject to the honourable the Secret Committee, induced me 
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to turn my thoughts to the expediency and practicability of obtaining a further 
pecuniary aid from his Excelleucy the Nuwaub Vizier, whose interest in the suc- 
cess of our measures is closely interwoven with thatof the British Government, 
whose attachment to the Honourable Company is undoubted, and whose personal 
regard for myself | was disposed to think would render him desirous of contri- 
buting to the alleviation ofour financial embarrassments, were he once apprized of 
them.— [His Lordship proceeds to state how, under his directions, a negotiation for 
this purpose was opened by Colonel Baillie ; that the Vizier, in consequence, 
first offered fifty lacs, which his Lordship declined, because the mode of tender- 
ing it did not indicate sufficient frankness, and it was less than the sum required ; 
that this offer having been made by his Excellency under an imperfect know- 
ledge of the magnitude of our financial difficulties, these were more fully explained 
to him ; after which his Lordship says, in continuation:}—You will, | assure 
myself, have sufficient confidence in my sense of what is due to the delicacy and 
character of your Government, to be satisfied that | have not committed or 
allowed a trespass on the kinduess of the Vizier. ‘The only influence employed 
was the giving hima distinct view of the embarrassments in which | stood, an 
thereby exciting his own feelings, to come forward with a decisive proof of the 
attachment he professed for me. According to my expectation, the Vizier, on 
being made master of these circumstances, tendered, in the most friendly terms, 
a loan of acrore of rupees, bearing interest at six per cent. His Excellency’s 
former letter was withdrawn at his request. 


. Ido not mean, Sir, (continued Sir J. Doyle,) to make any comment at this 
moment on the important document which has been just read; and I shall 
now beg leave to read the copy of a letter from the Marquis of Hastings to 
the Chairman of the Company. ‘The letter runs thus ; 


Sir, Loudon Castle, Sept.14, 1825. 

I do myself the honour of enclosing to you the copy of a paper transmitted to 
me while | was. at Maita, by Mr. Ricketts. ‘The statement of Colonel Baillie makes 
it desirable that you, and the other members of the Court, should peruse’ Mr. 
Rickett's recital, You will exercise your own pleasure upon it; but [ make no 
application for its being printed, since I cannot wish to aggravate the disadvan- 

e (as I anticipate the case) of the position which Colonel Baillie has placed 
himself by the recent publication. It is only requisite for me, in corroboration 
of what Mr. Ricketts advances, to assert, that there never was a circumstance 
which could excite a supposition of reluctance on the part of the Nuwaub Vizier 
in furnishing the first loan ; that, on the contraction of that first loan, there was 
not the shadow of an intimated assurance against farther recurrence ; and that 
the difficulties represented by Lientenant-Colonel Baillie for negotiating the 
second loan, were believed by me to have been imagined, with the view of his 
claiming merit for surmounting them, It may possibly be necessary to prove 
these points elsewhere. 

When you were good enough to send me the printed pages, (containing ‘an 
anonymons expostulation with me from a Native at Lucknow, which bore un- 
favourably ou Lieutenant-Colonel Baillie,) and asked whether it were my wish 
that they should be published, | naturally thought that, through a complimentary 
attention, the option had been preted to me of suppressing documents which 
might, in some way or other, bear hard against me. With that conception, { 
could not enter upon the subject. ‘The anonymous paper, while it afforded much 
information relating to the affairs of Onde, was accompanied by my distinct con- 
demnation of its calumniatory inferences and distortions ; so that I could not 
have a personal interest in its being produced. 

I have the honour to be, &c, &c. 
HASTINGs, 

The Court (said Sir J. Doyle) have now heard the statement of the Mar- 
quis of Hastings with respect to the first loan; and I desire it to be under- 
stood, that it is to that loan only that I wish to draw the attention of the 
Court. Every person admits that the second advance was the result of 
negotiation. What [ contend for is, that the first was a voluntary proposal 
on the part of the Nuwaub, and that it was justly so considered by the Mar- 
quis of Hastings.~ Having heard his Lordship’s statement, I now wish that 
a part of the document transmitted to him by Mr. Ricketts, (and which is 
referred to in the letter you have just heard read,) should be laid before the 
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Proprietors, It may be necessary, however, for me, in the first instanee, to 
state, that Mr. Ricketts was a Secretary to Government; and that, in the 
absence of Mr. Adam, he was the official organ of the noble Marquis. 

[Here the Clerk commenced reading a part of the document, which dis- 
closed names uot necessarily connected with the matter immediately before 
the Court. ]} 

Sic J. Doyi_e.—I do not wish for the reading of any irrelevant matter ; all 
I desire is, that such portions of the document shall be read as bear directly 
on the subject now under discussion. I have uo wish that the names of any 

arties not evidently connected with the pending question, should be brought 

efore the Court. 

Mr. Ricsy.—I must object to the reading of partial extracts from docu- 
ments not regularly before the Proprietors. In his quotations from docu- 
ments that are laid on our table, the gallant General has given a tolerable 
specimen of the unfair manner in which he makes his selections ; and this, I 
think, affords a strong grouud for not allowing the gallant General to have 
recourse to documents which are not accessible to us. In his extract from 
page 1034, the gallant General has given ample proof of the truth of my asser- 
tion. In that case, he read a few lines making for his own particular point ; 
but if the hon. Bart. had read the whole of the context, it would have operated 
quite the other way. 

Mr. R. Jackson.—We must all allow that itis optional with any Gentleman 
to take that course of opening his statement which seems most likely to 
ensure the object he has in view. Should it appear that the course taken was 
not in all respects a proper one, it would be open to such hon. Proprietors as 
objected to any particular parts of it, to offer their objections when the proper 
opportunity arrived ; but it strikes me as being irregular to interrupt any 
Gentleman, for the purpose of dictating the line he ought to pursue. | trust, 
before the discussion is at an end, the learned Proprietor will point out those 
errors into which he seems to think that my gallant Friend has fallen. 

The Cuatkman.—Unquestionably the gallant General is justified in having 
particular extracts read as parts of his speech. ‘They are read by the Clerk 
as a matter of convenience to the gallant General. 

Sir J. Dov_e.—I return my thanks to the hon, Chairman, for permitting 
the Clerk to read the extracts alluded to; and I must be permitted to say, 
that the attention shown to me in the present instance, is but a portion of that 
honourable individual’s customary kindness. (Hear.) As the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr, Rigby) has been pleased to interrupt me, I can only express my sincere 
wish that he will, in the course of the discussion, take an opportunity of 
answering those points in my statement, against which be may entertain any 
objection. Should he do so, I trust I shall be allowed the privilege of reply- 
ing to his observations. 

{The Clerk then read several extracts from the statement of Mr. Ricketts. 
It was dated the 17th of Dec. 1624, and mentioned that, in different conversa~ 
tions with Lieut.-Col. Baillie, full explanations were given the difficulties in 
which the Government was involved. Col. Baillie was, in consequence, com- 
missioned to sound the Nuwaub Vizier, for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther he might be disposed to make a voluntary offer of pecuniary assistance, 
There were no written instructions to that effect ; but the impression on the 
mind of Mr. Ricketts was, that Col. Baillie had made no objection whatever 
at the time, and that he did agree to sound the Nuwaub on this important 
affair. With respect to any refusal of the Nuwaub to afford pecuniary aid, 
Mr. Ricketts had heard nothing about it at the period mentioned; but he had 
some recollection of its having been stated, that the Vizier was desirous to 
take credit for making an offer of a peischcush to Government. ]} 

‘Sir J. Doyie.—I shall now, Sir, refer to a letter from Col. Baillie to Joseph 
Dart, Esq. in 1423, in which the gallant Colonel observes, “‘ That so far was 
the Vizier from making an offer of a crore of rupees, or any sum, to Lord 
Hastings, it was obtained at his (Colonel Baillie’s) earnest solicitation, and 
with the utmost reluctance on the part of the Nuwaub. 

I hope, Sir, that the gallant Colonel will be able to explain this point to 
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the satisfaction of the Court. I trust that he will be able to prove its correct- 
ness, founding that proof on the documents now before us. The allegations 
which I have made, or which | may make hereafter, | will undertake to esta- 
blish by the papers which have been produced ; and I sincerely trust that 
the gallant Colonel will follow the example which I mean to set. If the gal- 
lant Colonel does not proceed thus, I hope I shall be acquitted of a want of 
courtesy, if I remaiu somewhat sceptical as to the gallant Colonel's state- 
ments. | shall next call the attention of the Proprietors to some other docu- 
meuts; but, ere I proceed to them, | canuot help remarking, that a consi- 
derable portion of the first loan advanced by the Nuwaub was directed by 
the Council at Calcutta to purposes quite different from those to which Lord 
Hastings had intended to apply it. I do not mean to insinuate that this was 
au improper act on the part of the Council; but it must certainly have occa- 
sioned much surprise to his Lordship, to find that, while the war was in full 
progress, the money origivally destined to enable him to carry it on necessa- 
rily was diverted to other purposes. I have now stated the way in which the 
exigencies of the Company had been pointed out to the Vizier, and the very 
kind manuer in which that Prince had tendered his offer of assistance. The 
fact of the voluntary offer is, in my opinion, decidedly made out by the ex- 
tracts which | have read. But, Sir, I will put the business in a more decisive 
point of view. I will, indeed, prove, that the offer not only was free and 
spontaneous, but that it was recognized tu be so by the Supreme Council at 
Calcutta, and ultimately by. the Executive Body in this couatry. If gentle- 
men would turn to page 730 of the papers, they will find the following 
letter, addressed by the Vice-President, in Couucil, to Lord Hastings, then 
absent from Calcutta, and employed iu carrying on the operation of the war 
against Nepaul. The letter was dated ‘* Fort William, May Y,” and was 
sigued by Messrs. Edmonstoue, Leyton, and Dowdeswell. 

After congratulating his Lordship on the successful issue of the negotiation 
with the Vizier for a second crore of rupees, and expressing their high sense 
of the importance of an arrangement affording such seasouable and substan- 
tial relief, they say : 

The friendly and liberal spirit ia which the offer of the Nawaub Vizier was 
made, is an additional source of gratification. We consider the amicable solici- 
tude which the Nuwaub Vizier has manifested on this occasion, and indeed 
during the whole course of the war, to afford a distivguished proof of his Excel- 
leney’s just and honourable attachment to the Company, and of his ardent zeal 
for the interest and prosperity of the British power in India, and a practical de- 
monstration of the beneficial influence of your Lordship’s personal intercourse 
and political transactions with the Vizier. 

I shall now read, Sir, for the information of the Court, the approval, by the 
Executive Body, of the firstloan. In that approval it was clearly admitted 
to be a voluntary offer on the part of the Nuwaub Vizier. The document in 
question was worded thus :— 

We have derived great satisfaction from the communication made to us in 
these paragraphs, of the voluntary offer, on the part of the Vizier, of the loav of 
a-crove of rupees; and we are sensible of the zeal for the public interests which 
induced the Governor-General to prevail on the Vizier subsequently to extend 
that amouut to two crores of rupees. We consider this important aid, rendered 
to our fiuances by his Excelleacy, as manifesting on his part the cordial interest 
he feels in the prosperity of our affairs. 

They concluded with expressing their approbation of the assignment of the 
interest on the first loan entered into with his Excellency, for the pensions 
guarauteed by the British Government to certain of the Nuwauhb’s servants 
and dependants, as promising to put an end to a fruitful source of debate and 
vexatious discussion between the Vizier and the Resident. 

The Court (continued the gallant General) has_now, Sir, before it the 
letters of the hon. Director himself; the statement of Mr. Ricketts; the 
letter of the Council of Calcutta, acknowledging the loan ; and the letter of 
the Court of Directors, recognizing it as a voluntary advance, and approving 
of that loan and of the second, I now feel it my duty te read a document, 
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which I think is as curious as any document the Court ever had before it ; in 
which the writer not only attacks the conduct of the Governor-General and 
the Council, but also the proceedings of the Court of Directors, by whom the 
loan had been approved. ‘The letter in question is the production of the gal- 
lant Colonel, and is addressed to Mr. Adam, who, at that period, not only was 
the Secretary to, but the contidential adviser of, Lord Hastings. The letter 
bears date March 2, 115, and will be found at page 1030 of the printed 
papers. The gallant Colonel there says—* Have you seen all my recent letters 
to Ricketts” (another Secretary to the Governor-General) ‘‘ on the vexatious 
subject of EXTORTION from the Vizier—as vexatious almost to me as the pre- 
ceding one? Have you proposed a gift to his Excellency of the district of 
Khyreegurh, which appears to be highly expedient for the purpose of qualify- 
ing our ExToRTION?” I have, Sir, often heard it asserted, that we ruled 
India by the influence of opinion. For my own part, I think we govern that 
country chiefly by our military strength, and I hope we shall be able to sup- 
port that position in our present contest there ; but, much as we may depend 
on the sense entertained of our power, I have always cherished the hope 
that we placed some reliance on the sense entertained of our justice and our 
honour. What, then, must be the opinion formed of both the one and the 
other by the Native Princes, when they learned, from the statement now made 
public by the Company’s Ambassador and Resident at the Court of a Native 
Sovereign, that the Governor-General and his Council could commit, and the 
Court of Directors could approve of, ‘* ExTORTION”’ on a Prince, our ally, 
who had no means of protecting himself? Will it add to the idea of our 
honour and integrity, when it was reported through India that we had exer- 
cised our authority in this most nnworthy manner? Now, Sir, I willinquire 
how the gallant Colonel himself was affected by this statement. He has stig- 
matized this loan as nothing less than a vexatious extortion, while, in an- 
other part of his correspondence, he claims merit for having been the suc- 
cessful agent in its negotiation. He had asserted that the loan was obtained 
chiefly through his instrumentality. Taking this to be the fact, then it was 
the gallant Colonel who had been guilty of ‘‘ extortion” !- He was the com- 
mander-in-chief and prime agent of extorlioners! Now, Sir, what can the 
Court of Directors think of the gallant Colonel’s mode of describing one of 
their transactions with a Native Sovereign? Can they tolerate such a gross 
misconstruction of their conduct? It is to be hoped that the gallant Colonel 
will be able to supply a proper explanation of this part of his despatch. - An- 
other part of the conduct of the hon. Colonel now solicits my attention—a 
part which appears to me to be entirely indefensible ; I mean the gallant 
Colonel’s publication of certain private letters, I know it bas been stated, 
that the gallaut Colonel had procered the consent of Mr. Ricketts to the pub- 
lication of some of those documents. The Court will have an opportunity of 
deciding how far this statement tallies with the fact, when I have read the 
letters to which I now call their attention. 

The gallant General proceeded in the first place to read a letter from Colonel 
Baillie to Mr. Ricketts, in which Colonel Baillie recalled to Mr. R.’s recollec- 
tion aconversation which they had had together on a former occasion ; in the 
course of which conversation, the gallant Colonel had intimated his intentign 
of publishing some private letters that had passed between them; and 
it-also referred to a promise which Mr. R. had made either to look over the 
letters himself or to send Mr. Princep for that purpose. In conclusion, 
Colonel Baillie requested that Mr, Princep might be suffered to look over the 
Jetters on the following Saturday. Sir J. Doyle then read a second letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Ricketts to Colonel Baillie in answer to the preceding. In it 
Mr. Ricketts said, that he had sent Mr. Princep to look over the private letters 
which it was the intention of Colonel Bailiie to publish. ‘ Lord Hastings 
(observed Mr. Ricketts) is out of town, and, therefore, [ could have no com- 
munication with him on the subject; but, so far as I am concerned, I cannot 
but —") my protest against being made in any way a party to that publi- 
cation.” , 

Now, Sir, in my opinion, this is as decided a refusal of Mr, Ricketts’ consent 
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to publish as could be given by one gentleman to another. It was not io his 
power to prevent the publication because he had not the documents in his 
custody. But that Mr. Ricketts withheld his consent was most evident, since he 
had explicitly protested against being made a party to the publication in any 
way whatever. But now J am told it is, or will be contended, that these let- 
ters are public documents. Either private or public they must have been, and 
I care not which way the fact is assumed. If the documents were, indeed, of 
a public nature, what right had any man to remove them from his office, 
after he had quitted the situation in discharging the duties of which he had 
received them? I do not mean to resort to severe language on this occasion. 
Indeed, when a matter of an unpleasant nature comes before me, and I am 
obliged to grapple with it, if it has two handles, I always like to seize the 
cleanest, If, taking the cleanest handle of such a transaction, I spoke of it 
as it would be spoken of in common life, I might perhaps use aterm that 
would not be legal ; and, as I am anxious not to be uncivil, I will not adopt 
it. But, Sir, let us take the other horn of the dilemma ; let us suppose that 
these letters were private; and then, in my mind, the matter becomes ten 
times worse.—(Hear.) Itis not my intention to comment on the propriety 
of making use of private letters when the person who wrote them did not 
authorize such a step. I will leave it to the feelings of every gentleman who 
hears me, to describe it in his own mind by the term most appropriate to 
such a proceeding. I shall now, Sir, come to a conclusion. I believe I have 
stated sufficient to support my proposition, that the first loan (as described 
by the noble Marquis) was a free and spontaneous offering on the part of 
the Vizier, and that the second was procured by negotiation, and that it was 
meant to assist the Company as the lender himself stated, he being then 
aware of the embarrassments which pressed on the Indian Government. The 
gallant Colonel, whom I am willing to consider as the best of Ministers—the 
paragon of RKesidents—the most doughty of diplomatists—has asserted that 
this was a forced loan, Perbaps the secoud was forced, or, in other words, 
the necessity for procuring it was forced on the Indian Government. by the 
expenditure consequent on the Nepaul war, or rather forced on the Marquis of 
Hastings by the diversion of the first loan to other objects by his coileagues. 
But, surely, it will puzzle the gallant Colonel to prove, from the documents 
which I have read to the Court, that the first loan was not voluntary on the 
part of the Nuwaub. | shall now, Sir, read the resolutions which | mean to 
propose to the Court; and I hope an opportunity will be allowed me, that I 
may reply to any observations to which my statement may chance to give rise. 
The gallant General then read the following resolutions :— 

Resolved, That it appears to this Court that the first loan obtained by the 
Governor-General in October 1814, was the voluntary offer of his Excellency the 
Nuwaub to the Company. 

That the second loan was obtained by negotiation, after a candid explanation 
of the financial embarrassments under which the Government of Bengal at this 
time laboured ; and was never otherwise represented by the Governor-General. 

That this Court approves of the terms in which the Court of Directors conveyed 
its approbation of both transactions. 

Mr. Hume seconded the resolutions. 

Colonel Baittie then rose and said—If the hon. Proprietor who has se- 
conded the motion feels any desire to fayour the Court with his opinion, at 
this moment, on the subject thus. brought forward, I shall readily give way. 

Mr. Hume declined saying any thing at present. 

Colonel BaiLiiz.—I shall proceed then, and, in my address, I shall be as 
brief as the nature of the case and the number of the documents to which I 
may feel it proper to advert willpermit me. I mean, Sir, to adhere to acourse 
as fair and candid as that (if I except a little vituperation) which was adopted 
by the gallant General throughout his speech. It is true some of the remarks 
that have been made on this subject have been very painful to my feelings ; 
still, however, it is not in the least degree my intention to inflict the least 
pain on the feelings of others while addressing this Court in the vindication 
of my character. If, therefore, in the course of that vindication, I shall have 
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occasion at times to doubt the correctness of certain statements made by the 
allant General, let it not be supposed that 1 mean to accuse him of stating 
inteutionally that which is not borne out by the fact; I harbour no such in- 
tention ; and, whenever I shall dispute his inference, I shall pursue the course 
which the gallant General himself has adopted. I shall ascribe any erroneous 
deduction rather to misapprehension than to designed injustice or predeter- 
mined illiberality. The first charge brought against me before this Court is, 
I find, that of having been the cause of bringing under the notice of the Pro- 
prietors the huge mass of papers which has been laid on their table. In ascrib- 
ing their production to me, however, the gallaut General labours under a 
mistake; the merit or demerit (whichever it may be) of having brought 
these papers forward belong not to me. To show that this is the fact, I will, 
before I proceed to the general question, enter into a brief detail (giving dates 
and places, which, if I am in error, will enable the gallant General tu set me 
right) of matters that occurred before this volume was produced. A petition 
was presented, in the Session of 1822, to the House of Commons, praying that 
steps might be taken for the paymeut of a debt due to the Nuwaub Vizier of 
Oude. The sum claimed being of considerable magnitude, it was deemed 
advisable to refer the consideration of the question to a Select Committee, of 
which I had the honour to be nominated 4 member. The learned Counsel, 
employed by one of the parties before the Committee, did, in the commence- 
ment of their proceediugs, propose to call on me to give evidence in support 
of some of the allegations of the petition. I demurred to give evidence of 
matters connected with the official situation which I had held in India; and I 
acted from motives, which, I trust, the Court will approve. I felt it to be my 
duty not to disclose matters which had been the subject of confidential com- 
munications made to me on public grounds, and acted upon by me in the 
conscientious discharge of a public official duty. The Committee was, how- 
ever, ofopinion that I ought te answer such questions as might be put to me 
by the learned Counsel. Anxious to avoid the displeasure of the high autho- 
rity under which the Committee acted, I acquiesced, though very reluctantly. 
1 have now a copy of the questions put to me before the Committee; and, 
though I am unwilling to trespass on the time of the Court, still it is neces- 
sary that I shouldread them. I was asked, inthe first place, ‘‘ Whether was 
there an application made through you to the Nuwaub Vizier, some short time 
after that period, (that of the Vizier’s accession to the musnud,) for the loan 
of a million of money for the Company ?”” Mr. Serjeant Bosanquet, who was 
Counsel for one of the parties before the Committee, objected to this interro- 
gatory. The Committee-room was cleared, and some discussion followed. 
Soon afterwards the parties were called in, and the question was repeated in 
this form :—‘* Whether in consequence of any communications between you 
and the Nuwaub Vizier, (relative to a loav,) you found him reluctant to lend 
any money to the Company?” I answered, “ I must enter into some detail + 
in order to my answers being properly understood. On the accession of the 
Nuwaub Vizier, au intimation was conveyed to me that he intended to make 
an offer of a peishcush or douceur to the Company, as an acknowledgment of 
the assistance which he had received from that body. I at once said, that the 
Company required no such thing; that, however they might have assisted 
him, they desired no portion of his treasures.” 

Sir J. DoyLe inquired when this circumstance had occurred ? 

Colovel Baittiz.—It occurred soon after the Nuwauh’s accession, in the 
year 1814. I proceeded in this manner with my answer :—‘ On a subse- 
quent occasion, on my calling the attention of the Nuwaub to the exigencies 
of the Company, with a view of obtaining his assistance, he asked, ‘ Why 
was not this made known to me on my accession, when you might have had 
as. much as you pleased?’ I answered, that the same necessity which caused 
the present application did not exist at that period, nor was its existence con- 
templated by the Company.” ‘* What was the exigency to which you al- 
luded 2?”’—* The Nepaul war.” “ Did it appear to you that the Nuwaub gave the 
loan unwillingly ?””—My auswer is, “* the loan of so much money by a Musul- 
man, whose religion does not allow him to take interest for money lent, must 
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have been given With reluctance.” The Court will here observe (continued 
Col. Baillie) from what I have even now read of my answers, that an obvious 
reluctance appeared on my part to disclose any thing more than I could not 
avoid disclosing. (Hear.) Indeed, ny object was, as far as possible, to con- 
ceal the transactions referred to ; and in what | stated | meant not to impute 
blame to the Marquis of Hastings, or to any other person whatever. 1 was 
next asked, ‘* Was not a crore of rupees first mentioned ?”’--‘* Yes ; but the 
Marquis of Hastings intimated to me, that he thought that was a larger sum 
than he should have occasion for.” I think I have now gone far enough with 
my evidence ; but, if the Court please, the whole of it may be read. 1 have 
stated thus much, to show that my evidence (whatever it might have been) 
was not given iu a voluntary manuer, but had been given by me entirely in 
obedience to an authority whose power I had not the means to dispute. I had 
no object to attain by publishing matters of this nature ; and both my duty 
and my inclination would have led me to suffer transactious of so delicate a 
description to remain secret, if nothing but my own unbiassed judgment were 
tv be consulted on the occasion. (Hear.) But, Sir, with reference to the 
Marquis of Hastings, the case was different. That noble person might have 
conceived it to be bis duty to advert to, and reason on, every act of his admi- 
nistration—and to this one amongst others—just in the way in which it hap- 
pened to present itself at the moment te the mind of his Lordship. But, be- 
fore | proceed farther, | must particularly advert to one part of the observa- 
tions of the gallant General. When the gallant General spoke of the Sum- 
wary of the administration cf Lord Hastings, which bad been laid before the 
Court of Directors, he said, that ‘‘ I made a subsequent statement.’ This is 
not so; and undoubtedly the remark must have arisen from a mistake as to 
dates. By referring to dates, the mistake may ke easily rectified. ‘The noble 
Lord’s ‘* Summary” did not appear before the public till 1823, and my evi- 
dence before the committee was given in 1422. From this it must appear that 
that evidence could have had no reference to the Summary of the noble Lord. 
Thus the figure used by the gallant General on a former occasion was re- 
versed. Instead of the mountain producing the mouse, it was this little mouse 
{the Summary) which had produced the huge mountain of papers for the con- 
sideration of which they were this day assembled. (Laughter.) 1 have 
learned (in conseqnence of the polite attention of the gallant General, who 
has furnished me with copies of the Resolutions which he intends to submit 
to the Court this day,) that after the motion now before the Court shall be 
decided on, the gallant General means to bring forward certain other propo- 
sitions, which relate to other parts of my conduct. It is a source of regret to 
ane that the gallant General has not brought the whole matter within the 
scope of one distinct motion. If the gallant General had taken that course, I 
would have explained the whole of my conduct in one statement. I then 
would have left the Court, confidently relying on the justice aud honest deci- 
sion of my constituents. (Hear.) As that choice has not been left to me, I 
must take the subject as it has been placed before me; and, for the present, 
restrict my comments to the Resolutions which have been read by the gallant 
General. Now, Sir, with respect to the loan, I contend that my description 
of it, as given in my evidence, is perfectly supported by the documents which 
are iu the hands-of the Proprietors. I stated that the loan was not voluntary 
on the part of the Nuwaub Vizier, but I did not mean to say that it was com- 
pulsory as opposed to the term voluntary. My meaning was, that the loan 
‘was not voluntary, because it had been the result of several applications, and 
had been obtained by persuasion. In declarivg what at that time was, and 
still continues to be, my impression of te character of the loan, I never made 
‘use of any terms that could be construed as discreditable to the Marquis of 
Hastings, nor did I wish for the production of those papers to forward any 
view of that description. When the subject was alluded to in the House of 
Commons, I said, that I had been obiiged to give a different view. of the cha- 
racter of the first transaction with the Nuwaub Vizier, from that which the 
noble Marquis had taken. Here there was, indeed, difference of opinion ; 
but was there any attack on the character of the noble Marquis? Was there 
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any attempt to depreciate or undervalue the importance of his Indian admi- 
nistration ?—(Hear.) In what I said, I did not mean to assert, that the light 
in which the Marquis of Hastings viewed the transaction was one which he 
did not conscientiously believe to be just. The noble Marquis, in recounting 
the many great deeds he performed in India, might, most unintentionally, 
have passed over some of the points connected with this loan, which J, acting 
in amore confined sphere, having not many public acts to call to mind, and: 
my attention being particularly called to this proceeding by the cross-exami- 
nation of Counsel, could not fail to call to my recollection. Hence it was that I 
spoke with so much confidence (1) of the nature of the first loan from the Nu- 
waub. Under these circumstances, I boldly inquire of the Court, whether the 
statement submitted by me to the Committee of the House of Commons, though’ 
not without reluctance and hesitation, is not fully borne out by the facts of 
the case, as it is now incontestably proved before you? I think that I shall 
have little to say, in order to convince you that my statement is uot only con- 
sistent in every part with itself, but also consistent with the statement made 
by the noble Marquis. And here let it be recollected, that when 1 speak of 
any discrepancy between the noble Marquis and myself, I speak uf a dis- 
crepancy between the Summary put forth in his name and my statement; not 
of a discrepancy between this and the public documents which were sent 
home from India by the noble Marquis, and which are now among the 
records of the East India House. Between those public documents and that 
statement there is no difference; but between the statements made by the 
friends of the noble Marquis in this Summary, and the statement made by me 
before the House of Commons, there is a wide difference iudeed ; and I can- 
not admit the correctness of one word of their statements regarding these 
loans. Before I proceed to give a history of these loans, it will be necessary 
for me to account for such part of this unwieldy publication as I admit that I 
called for. .I take upon myself the guilt, if there be any guilt in the transac- 
tion, of having caused the publication of the last three and twenty pages of 
it. The discrepancy of statement into which I was compelled to enter, was 
brought under the notice of this Court by an hon. Baronet. I was called 
upon to explain it ; and when | was so called upon, the hon. Bart., who fills 
the situation of Deputy-Chairman, for reasons which he can best explain, 
thought it requisite, in his wisdom, to move for the production of certain 
documents, to prove the correctness of the views which he had always taken 
of this subject. That motion was intimated to the Marquis of Hastings by 
his friends, or he learned it by the publication of our proceedings on that 
day. His Lordship, in consequence, thought it necessary, or, perhaps | vught 
rather to say proper, in vindication of his own conduct, to call upon the 
Court of Directors to publish all the documents which were recorded respect- 
ing my removal from the office of Resident at Lucknow. What connexion 
those documents had with these loans, I, for one, profess my inability to dis- 
cover, or how they were in any respect called for by any observations which 
I then made here. They were, however, published; and whatever my 
opinion may be with regard to them, to the other parts of the publication [ 
am not inclined to attach any blame. Now let me ask the Court to consider 
how matters stood with regard to myself. I had gone down to my house in 
the country, and on my return to London, I found that Lord Hastings's 





(1) This shows the degree of reliance to be placed on Colonel Baillie’s repre- 
sentation of things. Fortunately, the Members of the Committee are on the spot, 
and his own relative, Sir Charles Forbes, being one of them, it is proved that the 
Ex-Resident, instead of speaking with ‘* confidence,”’ showed the utmost “‘ diffi- 
dence,” or, as it was described, ‘* reluctance, hesitation, and ambiguity.” The 
case was the same with his picture of the Oude transactions, in which the Mar- 
quis of Hastings was personally engaged. 

The noble Marquis could descry no likeness in the Resident’s reports of the 
conferences between them. But here Colonel Baillie contradicted himself almost 
in the next breath, saying, that he gave his evidence, not with ** confidence,” but 
with ** hesitation.” 
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friends, supposing that I had impeached his Lordship’s veracity, had called 
for the publication of various documents. In those documents, it appeared 
that a statement of mine, which had not been recorded, was frequently re- / 
: ferred to, but was no where given. ‘That statement was, by my desire, sub- é 
sequently published ; and the publication of it ought not to be considered as 
a voluntary measure on my part, but as a compulsory measure, to which I 
was obliged to resort by the previous measures which had been taken either 
by Lord Hastings himself, or by bis friends, with his knowledge and instru- j 
mentality. I have been roftorit: and to this accusation 1 beg Jeave to chal- 

lenge the particular attention of the Court. I have been accused, I say, of a : 
breach both of public and of private confidence ; for the gallant General, 

like an able tactician, has taken both sides of the dilemma, in submitting the 

letters which coufirmed that statement, and were intitnately connected with 

it, to the inspection of the public. The letters, as 1 have before stated, were 

not voluntarily printed hy me ; they were forced from me by the measures of , 
others; and yet, notwithstanding that circumstance, I am ready to defend . 
the publication of them upon all the grounds of attack which have been | 
chosen by the gallant General. First, are these letters public documents? ' 
I say, absolutely, No. They are written for public purposes, but are not in- 

tended tu be publicly recorded ; and for the truth of that assertion, | refer to j 
the many Gentlemen around me, who have exercised high political functions ; 
under your Indian Government. They are like the letters, if I may take a 
comparison from the policy of Europe, which the Secretary of State in this ] 
country sends to his various diplomatic ageuts abroad, which it is well known 

are never recorded. It is clear, however, that a case may arrive, when, for a 

legitimate personal purpose, such letters may fairly be referred to. The pub- 

lic functionary at home, by whom the orders are issued, can reeord them or 

not, as seems best to him ; but the diplomatic agent cannot record them,—he 

obeys them in silence, expecting that the result of his obedience to them will 

be advantageous to the public service, creditable to himself, and, conse- 

quently, satisfactory to those who employ him. In all the cases, at Jeast, in 

which | had the honour of acting withthe Marquis Wellesley, it was so. 

Part of these letters are, on some occasions, recorded, and, on others, sup- 

pressed ; but all of them may be recorded, or all of them may be suppressed, i 
as seems good to the Governor-General. They are entirely in his power ; he j 
can record them if he chooses, but his functionaries cannot : they can only 4 
retain them to defend their conduct, if it should happen to be attacked. In- 
deed, I would wish to know how a public functionary can defend himself, if 
he is not allowed tu retain the instructions on which he is toact, He must 
retain them for his own justification ; and if he does not, he is at the mercy 
of any one who may think fit to arraign his conduct, as mine has been ar- 
raigned on the present occasion. (Hear.) The papers, of which so much has 
been said by the gailant General, I could not record consistently with my 
duty as Resident at Lucknow; and I never would have published them, if the 
measures of others had not rendered their publication a measure absolutely 
necessary to the vindication of my own conduct and character in that situa- 
tion. The observations which the gallant General has made on another part 
of my conduct,—I mean that with Mr. Ricketts,—is (I wish to be civil in the 
language | use) as gross a mis-statement as ever dropped from the tongue of 
man. [ have already said, that the Summary placed me under the necessity 
of publishing the history of the loaus. I mentioned this to Mr. Ricketts, and 
Mr. Ricketts told me,—{I wish he were present to hear what I am now going 
to relate,)—that he wished exceedingly that that Summary had not been pub- 
lished. He said that he had himself remoustrated against the publication of 
it; that his remonstrance had been in vain ; that it had appeared; and 
that, as it had appeared, I must necessarily take my own course. I then 

desired him t» have the gooduess to compare the copies which I had retained, 

with the originals. For some reason or other, he declined doing this himself, 

but sent his assistant, Mr. Prinsep, a gentleman well known for his literary 
abilities, to do it for him. Mr. Prinsep looked at their dates and their sig- 
natures, and acknowledged their authenticity. 1 then published them; and 
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idid so, because they could in no respect be considered as private letters. 
They ought to have beeu recorded, as they were referred to ia Lord Hastings’s 
minute as my private instructions. They were not recorded, and therefore 
could not be published with the other papers, which were ordered to be pub- 
lished by the vote of this Court. I had them by me, and IL exercised the 
right, which the conduct of others had given me, to make them public. I 
trust, therefore, that | shall stand justified in your opinion upon this point ; 
for [ deny, in the first place, that I was at all bound to consult Mr, Ricketts 
about their publication ; aud I say, in the next place, that if | was bound to 
consult him, I did consult him, and after so consulting him, obtained his 
acquiescence to their publication. (Hear, hear, hear.) 1 come now to another 
part of the observations of the gallant General, to which | cannot advert with- 
out great pain, as they are connected with my deceased friend, Mr. Adam, 
I have been accused of publishing a private letter from Mr. Adam, without 
his privity and consent. Would t» God that he had been in a situation in 
which I could have obtained them. I think, however, that a few words will 
get rid of this accusation forever. I applied to Mr. Adam’s brother, in Lou- 
don, respecting the publishing of this letter. He read over with mea great 
many letters of his, brother, and expressed his entire acquiescence in the pub- 
lication of all which were written upun purely official subjects. With regard 
to the letter in question, to which such peculiar reference has been made, I 
must say, thatit was pot upon the first occasion that Mr. W. Adam made 
any objection to the publication of it. Subsequently he did fecl some hesita- 
tion ; and, in conversation, he told ime, that he thought that I had better defer 
it till the arrival of his brother in England. Accordingly I put it off, in the 
hope that 1 should have an opportunity of publishing it soon with the consent 
of the writer. It pleased Providence, however, that it should be otherwise. 
Even then, Mr, W. Adam hesitated to afford his consent to the publication of 
it; and his father, to whom reference was made upon the subject, intimated 
a wish to me that | would abstain from it. In the mean time, the letter had 
been given in by me, with others, to the Court of Directors. As svon as I 
found that the publication of it was objected tu by the friends of Mr. Adam, 
J wrote to the Court, and entreated that they would allow me to withdraw it. 
The Court refused to accede to my request, and so it is that the letter now 
appears. Any benefit that I may derive from it { will willingly forego, rather 
than hear the improper motives attributed to me for the publication of it, 
which I know have been attributed by the tongue of malice. (Hear, hear.) 
Let me here be permitted to make a. short digression, in order to justify the 
conduct of the late Mr. Adam. He was accused of volunteering to take part 
with me against your late Governor-General. I say that he never did any 
such thing. (Hear.) He took part with me, but not against the Governor- 
General, when I solicited him for his opinion; and it was natural for me, 
considering the long habits of friendship which had united us together, to be 
anxious to obtain av opinion from him as to the propriety of my conduct. He 
gave it as his opinion, that, ou retiring from the situation which I had long 
filled, 1 should vindicate my proceedings to the Government. Having ob- 
tained so much from him, | asked him fur another favour ; I requested that, 
as he approved of my addressing the Government, he would also assist me in 
drawing up my address; and I wrotehim a note, in which I told him that I 
would send my draft to him for his perusal, aud would feel obliged to him for 
any corrections which he might suggest in the language and form of it. I 
will read you the answer I received to that note, because it will show you the 
distinction which he drew between the duty which he owed to a loug- 
established friendship, and that which he owed to the Government, of which 
he was one of the servants. 

(The hon. Director here read a letter to himself from Mr. Adam, dated 
Futtyghur,— 1815, in which the writer declared that he felt that he should 
not be doing right if he took part in drawing up Colonel Baillie’s. statement, 
which might perhaps come before him in bis official capacity as a servant of 
the Government. Indeed, the only use which he could be of to the gallant 
Colonel was, to mitigate the energy of his expressions, supposing thein to be 
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at all violent. He trusted, however, that this would be unnecessary, as Colonel 
Baillie must be aware that no cause was ever injured by the use of moderate 
and temperate language. ]. 

Now I trust that I have succeeded not only in vindicating my own charac- 
ter, but also that which is equally dear to me, the character of iny deceased 
friend, from the aspersions which have unjustly been cast upon them both. 
Upon these points I have done all that I feel to be necessary. 1 will therefore 
how proceed to consider whether these loans deserve the character! have 
given of them or not, and in doing so, I am-happy to say that I shall have no 
occasion to trespass long upon your attention. The gallant Geveral says, that 
at the time when the first of these loans was negotiated, the financial embar- 
rassments of the British Government were notoriously such, as to require as- 
sistance from the Nuwaub Vizier. But the noble Marquis, in the documents 
which he has placed on record, has proved the fact to have been exactly the 
reverse of this. (2) It will be in the recollection of the readers of this volume, 
that, in the month of October 1815, the Nuwaub took a journey from Luck- 
how to Cawnpore, with the inteution of having an interview with the Go- 
vernor-General. On that occasion, I went to Cawnpore along with him for 
the mere purpose of paying my personal respects to his Lordship. It was 
then that the financial difficulties of the British Government were first made 
known to me, and made known to me by the Governor-General himself in 
person. In the course of conversation, he asked my opinion as to the practi- 
cability of obtaining a temporary Joan from the Nuwaub Vizier. [ said to him 
in reply, that I bad no doubt that such a measure was perfectly practicable. 
I added, that I wished that 1 had known sooner of his Lordship’s desire to ob- 
tain such a loan, as it could have been managed with ease on the accession 
of the Nuwaub to the musnud ; and I entreated his Lordship to caleulate as 
well as he could, the utmost extent of the financial embarrassments of the 
Government, in order that the sum wanted as a loan, might be asked for at 
one application, because it was evident that if the sum then obtained should 
be found insufficient, great difficulty would attend a second application to the 
same quarter fora further supply. His Lordship repliedeto me, that from the 
best calculation which he could make upon the date, furnished him by the 
subordinate financial agents, 50 or 60 lacs of rupees would be necessary for 
his purposes ; but that if acrore could be obtained handsomely, he should 
like it better, as he should then be completely rigged out for the war he 
was going to undertake. This was the substauce of his Lordship’s answer. I 
acknowledge that in clothing it in my own words, I have hurt his Lordship’s 
language, which is always graceful and eloquent ; but that I have stated the 
substance correctly, I am now ready to depose on oath, if it should be con- 
ceived necessary. As to the gallant Genefal’s declaration that our financial 
difficulties were notorious to the Vizier, | beg leave to meet it with a counter 
declaration that they were not. He knew nothing of them; he could kuow 
nothing of them. (3) He did not even know any thing of the Nepaul war, for 
it was then only in its commencement, and the Government itself was hardly 
aware of the length to which it was likely to be protracted. So far was the 
Vizier from coming spontaneously forward with an offer of this loan, that [ 
make bold to say, that he never even dreamt of such a demand being made 





(2) This is another of Colonel Baillie’s extraordinary assertions. How and 
where is it ** proved?” It is proved that Colonel Baillie’s friends in the Council 
were obliged to seize upon the loan when obtained to pay off their old debts, so 
as to oblige the noble Marquis to borrow another crore. Yet, it is asserted, that 
they required no assistance—not even the first crore. But mark,—a few sen- 
tences in advance,—these financial difliculties are spoken of as real, without the 
least *‘ hesitation” or ‘* ambiguity.” 

(3) Could none of those numerous agents, which, as the Resident pretended, 
kept up asecret communication between him and the Governor-General, inform 
the Nuwaub of a fact of this kind? If Colonel Baillie thinks so, it is a complete 
“* proof” that he has no belief himself in the existence of those pretended emissa- 
ries; but it does not amount to any thing like ‘* proof”’ of his present assertion, 
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upon him, until it was first suggested to him by me. ‘The noble Marquis has 
said that the first loan was a voluntary loan made to him by the Vizier. So 
it was, but at my suggestion. The Vizier was certainly not robbed of it; he 
was not even compelled to give it by force ; he was only told that such a loan 
would be exceedingly acceptable to the British Guoverument, and would be 
considered as a strong proof of his friendly disposition towards it. Thus it 
was that the first loan was obtained from the Nuwaub by the desire of the 
noble Marquis himself, as [ have explicitly declared in my statement. When 
I say that the first loan is a voluntary loan, I beg not to be misunderstood. I 
do mean tu say that the Vizier was so anxious to part with his money to our 
Government, that he said, ‘* You may have one or two or three crores of rupees, 
just as you please, and may take your own time for the repayment of them.”— 
No such thing, he referred me to his minister for the terms, and so well aware 
was I of the difficulty which I should have to encounter with his minister, 
that when he said that the money should be forthcoming, | desired him to give 
me a promise in writing to that effect. I thought that there might be some 
repentance in the night, some alteration of purpose, which would enhance 
the difficulty of my negotiation with the minister, when I entered upon it the 
next day, and I therefore obtained from him, before I left him, a written pro- 
mise of accommodating the Government with a loan, which placed at its dis- 
posal a million of money. Let us now consider the terms of that loan, as they 
appear in my statement, The gallant General has quoted extracts from it, as 
if they were confessions, and not refutations on my part. Instead of being 
witty upon these confessions, I wish that he had done me the justice of read- 
ing the promissory note, which I contrived to obtain in the manner I have 
stated from the Vizier. ‘ You mentioned yesterday your wish of a supply of 
money for the necessary charges of the Company. As far as a crore of ru- 
pees, I shall certainly furnish by way of loan, but beyond that sum is impos- 
sible ; and a voucher for this sum must be given. Further particulars will 
be made known to you by Agha Meer.” You have here, Mr. Chairman, the 
short communication which passed between the two contracting parties, 
after the principle on which they were to treat was arranged and settled. 
Here all appears to be friendship and amity, milk and honey ; the path-way 
is cleared of every rugged obstruction, and is strewed with nothing but roses 
and lilies. So it is in all such transactions. After atreaty of peace is made 
between two belligerents, all subjects of difference disappear, and the difficul- 
ties of the negotiation, which led to so fortunate a result, remain in the back 
ground entirely out of view. (4) There were difficulties in bringing my nego- 
tiation with the Vizier to the termination to which I brought it. Those dif- 
ficulties I could have stated with ease to the House of Commons; but my 
evideuce, as reported by the shorthand writer, proves, beyond dispute, that | 
abstained from doing so. I submit now, that I have proved that the first 
loan was not compulsory, but that it was not spontaneous ; that it was not 
offered as a reward for emancipation from a painful and a degrading thral- 
dom ; that it was not given for the promotion of any understanding, on any 
subject connected with the British Government, between the late and the 
present Vizier, who had been strangers to one another for years, on account 
of the fear in which the son stood of his father, and of the detestation in 
which the father held his son,—are points which I trust that [ have established 
completely beyond dispute. 1 shall, therefore, treat them as if they were 
placed entirely out of the question, and shall proceed from the consideration 
of the first loan, which 1 should rather call a persuasive than a voluntary loan— 
for voluntary it was not, in the usual acceptation of the term—to a considera- 
tion of the second, on which I am happy to inform the Court that 1 do not 





(4) Here follows the most extraordinary strain of assumption ever heard of in 
the whole world—a number of distinct propositions of great importance, boldly 
advanced without a single tittle of proof having been adduced in support of them. 
Ist. ** There were difficulties.” 2d. ‘The money was not offered as ** a reward ~ 
for emancipation,” &c. &c. He had not uttered a single syllable to prove 
either of these assertions, 
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think it necessary for me to say much. That loan was the result of a pro- 
tracted, painful, and vexatious negotiation, imposed upon me by private in- 
structions from Lord Hastings, which, for reasons best known to himself, he 
forbore to communicate to.the Court of Directors. As much depends upon 
these instructions, it will be necessary for me to state to you what they were. 
Mr. Ricketts, the private Secretary to the Governor-General, wrote thus to 
me from Moradabad :—‘‘ I am desired by his Lordship to communicate to 
you privately a general view of the state of our affairs at this juncture} in 
order to direct your attention tu the possible necessity of another application 
to the Nuwaub Vizier for pecuniary assistance.” Another application? bow 
come these words here, if the first loan were entirely spontaneous? Another 
application? why, then, there must have been a prior application to the 
Nuwaub, and the Governor-General must have known of it; and, if there 
were such prior application, how can it be maintained that this loan was so 
voluntary, that the lender, knowing, as it were by a dream, of our exigencies, 
came forward, cap in hand, to request that we would permit him to aecom- 
modate us with a million of money? But Mr. Ricketts proceeds to state the 
difficuties arising out of the untoward progress of the war. 

Under these circumstances, it hecomes highly desirable to secure, in case of need, 
a further supply of cash. You mentioned, | think, when the question of a loan 
from the Nuwaub was first agitated, that he would, since his treasury was full, 
as readily have advanced two crores as he did the onecrore. It is to be regretted 
now that the option was not secured of borrowing this second crore, should un- 
looked for demands on the state require it; if may not yet be too lute, however, 
to obtain this further assistance from the Nuwaub. 

To this communication, I answered in the following terms: ‘ Of the deli- 
cacy of a negotiation of this nature, his Lordsbip and yourself must be 
aware; and I shall therefore at present say no more, than that my best and 
most zealous exertions shall be employed to ensure its success and to accom- 
plish his Lordship’s purposes.’ Now, I would ask the Court, how could I 
write thus to the Government, if the members of it were not as well aware 
as myself that it was no easy matter to obtain from the Nuwaub, for the 
second time, an accommodation of a million of money? I then proceed: 
‘* By the way, | have uo recollection of the circumstance of his Excellency’s 
former offer of a second crore of rupees. It was certainly not made to me, 
(hear, hear, hear,) uor to his Lordship distinetiy in my presence. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) You told me’’—(Now I beg the particular attention of the Court 
to the words which come next, for the gallant General quoted them to show 
that the Vizier had gratuitously offered to us the first loan.)—‘* You told 
me, I also remember, and so did Swinton and Adam, that at a conference, 
from which I was absent, his Excellency had offered the first crore as a gift, 
instead of a loan, and as much more as might be wanted.’”’ The gallant Ge- 
neral says that this is a proof that the Vizier offered the first crore gratuitously, 
but I maintain that it is no such thing. It is merely Mr. Ricketts’s report, 
corroborated indeed by Mr. Swinton and Mr, Adam, of what they conceived 
(but perhaps erroneously) the Vizier to have said. But let the Vizier speak 
for himself. ‘* His written offer to me of a crore’”’ (such were my expressions 
at the time) “ was expressed in by no means so liberal terms;” and then I 
inserted, as a proof of it, the promissory note, which I have before read, and 
with which I shall not again trouble you. Now, with this written contradic- 
tion of the Vizier to the report of his words given by Mr. Ricketts, is it right, 
is it fair, is it candid, to take this paragraph in a letter of mine as an admis- 
sion that his Excelleucy offered to the British Government a spontaneous 
loan? All that it proves is, that Mr. Ricketts told me so; and ove man’s 
statement of what another man said, when that statement is contradicted (5) 





(5) In reply to this, it may be also asserted, Ist, That it was not one man’s 
assertion, but the conjoint testimony of the three Secretaries of Government; 
and of others besides, as admitted in Col. Baillie’s own letters ; and, 2dly, That 
never had been contradicted by any ‘‘ written declaration,” or any declaration 
of the Nuwaub himself, about ‘* the same time,”’ or at any ofher time!!! 
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by a written declaration of the same individual about the same time, is of 
no value in point of evidence, except to show that it is no evidence at all, 
But, perhaps, this second loan, if not the first, was gratuitously granted as 
a reward for the Vizier’s emancipation from the painful and disgusting thral- 
dom in which he was disgracefuily held by the Resident. A few words will 
be sufficient to refute that absurd supposition. If avy other proof than that 
which I have already stated be wanted to show the nature of the negotiation 
into which this second loan led me, I am happy to say that that further proof 
1 am fully able to produce. 1 wil! show first of all, that the negotiation was, 
in point of fact, most arduous and vexatious; aud, secondly, that it was ad- 
mitted to be so even by the noble Marquis himseli, The first point, to which 
I beg to call the attention of the Court, is to the difference of time expended in 
the negotiation of the two loaus. The second loan was not the work of three 
days ouly, as the first was. A mere glance at the date of the different com- 
munications made to and by the Government, will convince the reader that 
more thau a month’s time was expended on it. Again, this is proved by a 
letter from the Governor-General’s Secretary, at p- 1033. He states, that * his 
Lordship is most anxious to hear the result of your negotiation with the 
Nuwaub for further pecuniary aid, as without another crore Government may 
experience the most serious embarrassment.” Then, after being called upon 
two or three times to make known to Government the result of my proceed- 
ings, | answer thus to the Secretary to Government: ‘ I have hitherto de- 
layed to reply to your note of the 19th ult., in the hope of being enabled to 
report to you that some progress was madein the negotiation for a supply of 
cash from the Vizier. I have at length obtained from his Excellency a direct 
offer of 50 lacs of rupees, in a letter addressed to Lord Moira, and I assure 
you, with great truth, that this offer has been obtained with a difficulty which 
iuduced me more than once to despair of the smallest success to my labours.” 
Then I go on to refer to matters, to which | shall have occasion to allude, 
when the second set of resolutions shall be brought forward by the gallant 
General, but which | postpone mentioniug at present, as irrelevant to the 
subject we have to discuss. Then I proceed—‘ The letter, which L first 
received for Lord Moira, conveying the offer of 50 lacs, was worded in 
such a manner as to exhibit the greatest reluctance in the donor instead of 
a voluutary gift, and the purpose of my conference this morning was to obtain 
an alteration of the language. It was the first and only occasion of an explicit 
conversation upon such a subject betweea his Excellency and me; for | had 
hitherto deemed it more delicate and proper to commit the negotiation to the 
Minister. His Excellency agreed to my proposal of altering the terms of his 
letter, which are now almostentirely to my mind; but his Exceilency’s manner 
at the conference, though it was friendly in the extreme, convinced me that 
he would rather keep his 50 lacs of rupees than have all the fine speeches L 
made to him.” ‘To this letter, which shows some of the difficulties which 
oceur to negotiators before they settle the preliminaries of a treaty, I received 
from Governmeut an answer, stating the inadequacy of a loan of 50 lacs to 
the exigencies of the public service; and, in consequence, 1 renewed my 
instances for the loan of acrore, having first requested that a letter should be 
sent from Lord Moira to the Vizier, in order to enable me to commence the 
negotiation for it with eifect. The letter is sent me, and mark how it 
comes. Mr. Ricketts is again the writer. ‘‘ I have received your letters of 
the 23d and 25th ultimo, aud have shown them to Lord Moira, who has desired 
me to express his ackvowledgments to you for your zealous exertions in 
endeavouring to obtain a farther supply of money from the Vizier. His Lord- 
ship is so sensible of your thorough kuowledge of the Nuwaub’s character, 
and so confident in your judgment, that he has no hesitation in adopting the 
opinions which you may form of the mode best calculated to secure the object 
in view; you will consequently receive by this dawk a letter to the Vizier, 
couched in the terms which you recommend. The result will prove to you 
the expediency or not of cancelling it and the Vizier’s letter. I anxiously 
hope that you will propose to cancel them, since you will not do so without 
the acceptable offer of the second crore,” Though I may, perhaps, appear te 
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he digressing, I think that the present is a proper opportunity for my repelling 
the attack which the gallant General has made upon me, for notifying my 
opinion of these transactions to Mr. Adam. Ido not expect to hear it dis- 
puted, that if these two loaus by the Vizier to our Government were voluu- 
tary, they were soon account of my negotiatious, but considering the relative 
situation of the two parties to them, the ove being the superior and protecting 
power, and the other the subordinate and protected ; considering also the 
difficulties which attended the negotiation of the latter loan during all its 
progress; Il Do THINK THAT THEY DESERVE THE TERMS WHICH I APPLIED TO 
THEM. Evxtortionis, | allow, a strong term by itself; but alter the arduous 
negotiation iu which | had been engaged, and which | have just explained to 
the Court, it was surely not too much for me to say, that it had occasioned 
me considerable vexation. That was all l said. ‘* Have you seen,” said [, 
** all my recent letters to Ricketts on the vexatious subject of extortion from 
the Vizier—as vexatious almost to me as the preceding one."’(6) That it was 
vexatious, harassing, aud protracted, is shown, as I before said, by the dates 
of the letiers detailing the progress of the negotiation, It occupied me for 
more than a month incessantly ; and though | engaged in it zealously, there 
are several expressions in my letters which show that it was not pleasant to 
my feelings to undertake it. I had no private ends to answer in it; Lunder- 
took it, because I was ordered to do so by the executive Government of this 
Company. The loan itself, though not spontaneous, was obtained for salutary 
purposes, and was applied to meet a pressing emergency. The persou who 
furnished it, could well afford to do without it, and owed all that he pos- 
sessed to the justice and magnanimity of the East India Company, 
« Yet,” it is said, ‘* there was one salvo, which | retained for my own 
justification with the Vizier,” and that was the ceding to his Excellency the 
district of Khyreegurh. I admit that I did propose that it should be made 
over as a gift to his Excellency. Though its revenue did not exceed 2000 
rupees a year, it was still valuable to the Vizier as hunting ground, and I there- 
fore proposed that it should be made over to him as a free gilt, and not as a 
compensation for any interest he might have lost on his money, by advancing 
us the loan. I think, then, that there was no very great crime in my using 
the words that | have done; and that all the vituperation which has been 
poured on them by the gallant Officer, might have been spared without any in- 
jury to the general effect of his speech. At any rate, | trust that after the ex- 
planation I have given, that yituperation will have little effect upon the minds of 
gentlemen who have heard it. As far then as these letters go, I have redeem- 
ed the promise which | formerly made you, for they have shown what the na- 
ture of the pegotiation was in point of fact. I will now proceed to point out 
tu you what opinion Lord Hastings formed and expressed of it in his financial 
capacity. You will find it in a letter addressed to me by the Secretary of Go- 
vernment, under the date of the 20th March 1815: ‘* I am directed to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your despatch of the l6th instant, communicating an 
offer on the part cf his Excellency the Vizier, of a further loan of a crore of 
rupees to the British Goveroment. You will receive an early communication 
of the Governor-General’s instructions, regarding the periods to be fixed for 
the instalments by which the loan is to be repaid.’’ I call the particular 
attention of the Court to the paragraph which comes next. ‘* The Go- 
vernor-General cavnot, however, defer the expression of his high appro- 
bation of the ability and address (loud cries of hear) with which you 


(6) If by this the hon. Director meant, that the ‘* vexation” arose from the 
difficulty of obtaining it, then this goes to prove that the second loan was attended 
with even less difficulty than the first, because it was only ‘* almost as vexatious.” 
But this is too great an absurdity to be for a moment supposed. The cause of 
the vexation was not the ** difficulty” of the task, or the ** reluctance’ of the 
Nuwaub, but the apprehensions of the Resident, that the application for a loan 
mjured his standing at Court. ‘ 

For this selfish consideration, this faithful and devoted servant pours out his 
abuse upon a transaction eminently calculated to promote the interests of his 
employers! Such is the simple fact. 
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have conducted the negotiation, concluded by the proposition on the part 
of the Vizier announced in yourdespatch. His Lordship ascribes the success- 
ful result of it iu a high degree to your judicious and zealous efforts to impress 
on his Excellency’s mind the exigency of the case, and the sense of his own 
interests, as identified with those of the Company, which should lead him to 
‘afford the aid of bis resources in support of the measures of the British Go- 
vernment.”—( Hear, hear.) This letter, [ submit, is a proof that the noble 
Marquis, whatever his friends may have said for him in their published ex- 
posé of the measures of his administration, was perfectly aware of the arduous 
nature of the negotiation in which [ was engaged, and that he was thankful 
to me for the zeal and labour whica I displayed in bringing it to a successful 
issue.—( Hear, hear.) That his Excellency the Vizier was not pleased by the 
suggestion that it would evince his gratitude to the British Government to 
offer to it these two loans can be proved, if it be necessary, by a reference toa 
document which is to be found in the last page of this volume. It is a paper 
of requests from the Vizier to the Governor-General, which I was averse to 
his sending, because I thought that it would do away all the grace of the vo- 
luntary gift, which he had just been offering. I therefore wished to suppress 
it, but found that I could not do so without a breach of my duty.» In my let- 
ter to the Secretary to Government, I thus expressed myself on the subject : 
** After translating his Excellency the Vizier’s paper of requests, | am doubtful 
of the propriety of transmitting them in an official form to you for two rea- 
sons, which I shall explain, and therefore I send them this letter, First, they 
are not official from his Excellency. The draft was sent to me for my opinion 
and advice, but as I had no observations to make on it, and should have de- 
clined making any if I had, after the sad experience which L have gotten, I 
did no more than promise to his Excellency that the substance of the requests 
should be submitted to the Governor-General without delay, and that I should 
recommend them to his Lordship’s favourable consideration when presented 
to him in proper form and detail by his Excellency’s minister personally. 
Secondly, the requests are not altogether such as I could wish them to be for 
the credit of his Excellency’s understanding, and although he*has already 
given in many others far less creditable to his heart and uoderstanding than 
these, yet as the former were the suggestions of the doctor or thegentlemen, 
not his own, and were recorded too, | must add, without his revisal or concur- 
rence, I could wish him to revise these before I become the medium of re- 
cording them. Will you therefore favour me with your own opinion, and if 
you please, ask the opinion of Lord Moira on the general subject of the re- 
quests, and the propriety of recording them, as they stand, on suggesting al- 
terations to lis Excellency before they be delivered to the minister.”” What 
does the Court think was Lord Moira’s answer? You shall hear. ‘Phere 
are great aud obvious objections to the first article in the Vizier’s paper of re- 
quests being made a matter of record, and it would be very satisfactory to his 
Lordship if the Vizier could be induced to expunge it.’” Now 1 think this 
one instance will teach the gallaut General, when he talks again of the civil 
terms in which the Vizier and the Governor-General carried on the whole of 
these negotiations, to recollect that there was a medium through which the 
proposition of both sides passed before they were communicated to each other, 
and that measures, which seem very smooth and agreeable in the result, are 
not always so in the first instance. For what does the Court suppose was the 
first article in this paper of requests ?—That a bond should be given to his 
Excellency that no further demands should be made upon him. He had fur- 
nisbed one loan of a crore of rupees by persuasion, and another Joan to the 
same amount by negotiation aud hard stickling, and he was anxious that a 
positive pledge should be given him, that he should not be called upon to fur- 
nish a third in like manner. ‘This is proved by the words of the article itself : 
** As I have now given a crore of rupees, and formerly gave a crore and eight 
lacs, it is impossible for me to give any more, and I trust that I shall be ex- 
empted from all future demands. Let me have satisfaction upon that point.” 
None of your fine words ;—let me have your bond, says his Excellency. ‘* Let 
me have satisfaction upon that point,”—and through whom ?—* through the 
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Resident, and let his Lordship also give assurances to the same effect to my 
minister in person, that my mind may be entirely at rest.”—( Hear, hear.) 
After this declaration on the part of his Excellency, 1 would ask, where is the 
gratuitous forcing of money on the Governor-General for his kindness to his 
deceased father ? where the spontaneous reward for his emancipa’ion from a 
long and painful thraldom ty the Resident at Lucknow ? (7)—( Hear, hear.) 
When Mr. Ricketts speaks for his Excellency, he says one thing; but when 
he or his minister speaks in person to the English minister, he has no hesita- 
tion in making complaiuts, and in using language widely different from that 
which is attributed to him.—( Hear, hear.) Ihave now done; am sorry that 
I have had occasion to trespass so long upon your time aud atteution. 1 hope, 
however, that | have not consumed it to idle purposes. 1! think that I have 
proved that these loans deserve the expressions which | have attached to them 
more than those which the Marquis of Hastings has bestowed upon them. 
That is all that I have ever asserted or that I now assert. I believe I have 
proved it to the complete satisfaction of every man who has heard me, and in 
that conviction I now sit down.—( Hear, hear, and considerable cheering.) (8) 

Sir Joun Dovie.—I rise in explanation, Mr. Chairman, and hope you will 
indulge me with a hearing for a few moments. The hon. Director certainly 
did state, that he had got the permission of Mr. W. Adam to publish and 
priat all the letters of his brother to him upon official subjects. Now, I read 
to you Mr. William Adam's dissent from such a measure. But further, l 
have the authority of Mr. Priusep for saying, that he gave no assent to it. I 
received from that gentleman, the other morning, a note tu this effect: 
‘* For my part, I have nothing to do but to repeat my dissent to the publica- 
tion of any papers, and, more especially, to the publication of any which were 
not intended to be publicly recorded.” ‘That note he is ready to authenticate, 
and to declare that he made such a represeutation to the hon. Director. I 
have only to add further—( Cries of ** Spoke, spoke ; this is not explanation ;” 
which created some confusion.) 1 have only to add further, that the way in 
which I remember the passage in Col. Baillie’s letter to Mr. Ricketts, respect- 
ing his Ex€ellency’s offer of a crore of rupees as a gift instead of a loan, is, 
that he says, *‘ You told me of it, as did also Swintun and Adam.”" There~ 
fore the report of the conversation between his Excellency and the Governor- 
General, was not, as it would appear from the statement of the hon. Director, 
the mere single report of Mr. Kicketts, but the report of Mr. Ricketts cur- 
roborated by his two friends. Mr. Swinton and Mr. Adam. I think that such 
evidence is sufficient to establish the point which I asserted in my speech. 
(Spoke, spoke ; this is not explanation.) [The gallant General, in consequence 
of the outery, sat down.] 

Mr. Extts rose for the purpose of proposing an amendment to the Resolu- 
tion which had been put from the Chair. Ju propo-ing it, be begged leave to 
state that, though he thought the gallant General had, in some respects, 





(7) We shall give an answer to these questions, and a more conclusive one than 


. it will be pleasant for the hon. Director or his friends to read. The expressions of 


Lord Hastings referred to, apply icularly to the first loan; the documents 
quoted by Colonei-Baillie apply to the second. As these are of a date many months 
posterior, they cannot show the state of the Nuwaub’s mind at the time he did 
make the spontaneous offer of a crore of rupees. During the interval, he had com- 
pene failed in his sauce > to effect his emaucipation from the thraldom of the 

esident ; therefore could no longer make spontaneous offers of mo::ey with that 


view. Hence his reluctance to advance any sum at all! 


By this period it is evident that the aspect of affairs was totally changed. 
‘The requisition of a second crore ot rupees afforded the Nuwaub reason to fear 
that successive d:afts of this kind wight entirely exhaust his treasury ; and that 
what he had done at first most willingly might be deawn into a precedent. for ns 


‘rain, The request of au assurance to the contrary was, therefore, vow most 


reasonable, as the late loan “ extorted ” by Lord Amherst fully proves. 
(6) These “ cheerers” knew little or nothing of the matter, which we may 
safely say was not at all understood by a dozen persous in the Court. 
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borne too hardly on the hon. Director who had just sat down, he still con- 
curred with him in the general substance of the Resolution which he had 
submitted fo the Court. The Ameudment he had to suggest, was rather a 
verbal than a substantial Amendment ; it was to substitute in the first Reso- 
lution the words ‘* readily acceded to,” instead of ‘* voluutarily offered,” by’ 
his Excellency the Nuwaub Vizier. He did not think that fhe gallant General 
had succeeded in showing that the first loan had been voluntarily offered to 
the British Government ; but, on the other hand, he was of opinion that the 
hon. Director had failed in proving that there was any difficulty in obtaining 
it. It appeared that bis Excellency readily acceded to it when it was pro- 
posed; and he considered the paper, on which the hon. Director rested so 
much of his argument, as nothing more than a document putting into a 
written and tangible form the proposition which had been suggested by the 
hon, Director to his Excellency, in the course of conversation. He likéwisé 
was of opinion, that the demand of a bond from the Governor-General for 
the amount of the money advanced by his Excellency, did not show any diffi- 
eulty on the part of his Excellevey to advance it. The object of the Summary 

ublished by the noble Marquis, was to show that there had been no extor- 
ion used, no compulsion employed, to make the Native Pritices advance loans 
to the British Government during his administration; and he must Say, with 
regard to the loans advanced by his Excellency the Vizier, it did shied that 
there were no grounds for applying to them the term or br of extortion, 
Indeed, he gave the hon. Director credit for feelings which would not permithim 
to become the agent of extortion ; he conceived him to be a wan of too high 
character to have valued his situation of Resident at a straw in comparison 
with his honour, which he must have stained, had he lent himselfto a mea- 
sure which, if it were such as he represented it to be, was nut less contrary 
to the dictates of sound policy, than it was to the dictates of moral honesty. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Ellis) believed that the leiter in which the term 
* extortion ” was used, was written under feelings of exasperation excited by 
other causes, and of exasperation which did notmuch commend the writer of 
it; for he could not see by what process of reasoning he could presume to 
call either the first or second lozn made to the British Government by the 
Nuwaub, the produce of extortion. A difference of opinion might, perhaps, 
exist as to the degree of pressure which was applied to the Nuwaub; but he 
thought that nobody could justly affirm that it was such a degree as deserved 
to be characterized by the word ‘‘ extortion.” Jt was not unlike the Native 
character to suppose, that offers of money made, in the first instance, with per 
fect good will, and even voluntarily, would be converted, in future times, 
into precedents for demands of more money ; and it was'to a notion of that 
kind, in his (Mr. Ellis’s) opinion, that the Nuwaub alluded in the first article 
of his paper of requests, when he desired to have a bond that no further 
demands should be mace upon him. The objection which the hon. Director had 
wrappedup in the word ** month,”’ applied to the second loan, and not to the first. 
He believed that not more than three days were necessary to arrange the 
first, which certainly proved that no great aversion to it had been entertained 
by the person who advanced it, He thought that it was an unquestionable 
fact, that in the interview which bad taken place at Cawnpore, between the 
Nuwaub and Lord Hastings, the former had offered a crore of rupees as a 
gift to the English Government ; and if that wereso, then his Lordship was 
justified in makivg application to him for aloan to the same amount. Indeed, 
he must again repeat, that on the face of these papers there was nothing in 
the second transaction with the Nuwaub which deserved the character of ex- 
tortion. It was argued that he was unwilling to make the second loan at all, 
because he proposed to lend the English Government only 50 lacs of rapees, 
instead of the 100 lacs which he wanted. But he (Mr. Ellis) did not think 
there was much weight in that argument. Perhaps the Nuwaub did not ex- 
pect to be called on fur a second loan so soon after the first—perhaps he pro- 
posed fifty lacs instead of a crore, bccause he wished to husband his resources. 
When a man asked an individual to lend him 10,000/., who replied that he 
would only lend him 5000/., was it fair to argue that, beeause he wished to 
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limit his accommodation to half the sum asked, he was unwilling to afford 
accommodation at all? Certainly not. Gentlemen had therefore uo right to 
infer that there was a lack of will to accommodate the Euglish Goyerpment 
on the part of the Nuwaub, because he valy offered them a Ivan of fifty lacs of 
rupees, when he said that a crore was necessary to supply its wauts. There 
Was no part of the Nuwaub’s conduct which eviuced that he felt the call upon 
him to assist the British Governmentas an act of extoriion. He had every mo- 
tive of personal gratitude to the British Goverument for the ease with which 
he had succeeded tu the musnud on the death of his father; and as he had 
plenty of money in his treasury, it was not unnatural that he should be wil- 
ling to lend it upon the usual securities to the East-India Company, which 
had been to him both afriend and a benefactor. The bon. Director had, in his 
(Mr. Ellis’s) opinion, fully established the point, that he had not brought this 
subject gratuitously before the notice of the House of Commous, The statement 
which he had made proved, beyond dispute, that he had been compelled to do 
so, aud he was therefore acquitted of all blame upon that account. He did 
not however appear to have taken the same view of these loans before the 
House of Commons that he did afterwards. In his evidence before the Com- 
mittee, he nowhere used the term extortion, That expression seemed as if 
it was wrung from him by a feeling that the Marquis of Hastings was greatly 
indebted tu him for the services which he had rendered to the English Go- 
vernment at Lucknow, and that he had not testified to him asufficiently deep 
sense of their value and importance. The honourable Gentleman then made 
a short recapitulation of his arguments, and concluded by moving the verbal 
Amendment he had formerly proposed. 

Sir Cuartes Forses. In rising to second the Amendment, which has just 
been proposed by the hon. Proprietor, [ cannot but congratulate the Court 
upon his appearance amongst us. I feel it my duty, in the first instance, to 
bear my testimony to the accuracy of the statement made by the hon. Di- 
rector, whom | have the honour to call my relative and friend, respecting 
what occurred before the Committee of the House of Commons, Undoubt- 
edly he gave his evidence to that Committee, as he has just declared, with 
great reluctance, and I have no doubt that my honourable Friend, the member 

or Aberdeen, who was also on that Committee, will bear his testimony to 
that fact with the utmost sati-factiou. I regret, however, that the hon. Di- 
rector did not deal as candidly with that Committee as he has done with this 
Court; and I could have wished that his answers had been given as fairly 
and as readily to its questions as they have been this day given to the ques- 
tions of the honourable and gallant General. 1 must be permitted, with 
that candour which I always endeavour to observe upon all occasions, no 
matter whose interests are implicated, whether those of a stranger, or those 
of adear and near relation—I must be permitted, I say, with that candour 
to remark, that the hon. Director gave bis answers to the Committee with 
such hesitation, unwillingness, and ambiguity, as to convey an impression not 
only to my mind, but to the mind of other members of it, that more was left 
behind the curtain than that which was so reluctantly brought to light. 
That, I repeat, was the impression on my mind, and it led me to believe 
that the discrepancy between the honourable Director and the noble Marquis 
was much greater than it now appears to be, even by the statement of the hon. 
Director himself. For the discrepancy, in plain English, amounts only to 
this—that instead of the first loan being a ‘* spontaneous ” (9) loan, ait is 
stated to have been in the Summary of the noble Marquis, it was a loan 
made upon a suggestion, emanating undoubtedly from the Governor-Ge- 

(9) Lord Hastings’s statement in his Summary is not that the /oaa was “ spon- 
taneous,” but the offer of a gift, which was converted into aloan. The exact 
expressions are, that the Nuwaub ‘‘ came forward with a spontaneous offer of a 
crore of rupees, which I declined as a peiscush, or tribute on his accession to the 
sovereignty of Oudé, but accepted as a loan for the Honourable Company.” If 
there be in this the slightest misstatement, or shade of misrepresentation, we 
shoald like to see it pointed out, 
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neral, and communicated by the hon. Director to the Nuwaub, that the offer 
of it would be an acceptable measure to the British Government. Now the 
Nuwaubh has stated somewhere in this volume of papers hy which we are 
deluged—(a laugh)—I canuot pretend to point out the place—that had he, on 
his succession to the mu nud, supposed that such asum of meney would have 
been acceptable to the Governor-General, he would gladly have presented it 
to him as a gift. Now, if he would have given the Governor General a crore 
of rupees upon that occasion, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he would 
not have had much hesitation in acceding to a crore of rupees, whe he un- 
derstood that it would be accepted as a loan, though it Would never be ac- 
cepted as a gift. 1 therefore agree with the Amendment, that the first loan 
was voluntarily acceded to by his Excellency the Nuwaub Vizier. With re- 
gard to the second loan, not one word appears to me to be necessary. All 
parties are agreed about it, and no doubt the hon. Director had some diffi- 
culty in obtainivg a second loan so soon after he bad obtained a first ; for it 
was only natural that the Nuwaub should wish 10 be assured, that after he 
had furnished a second loan, he shoulc not be instantly called upon to furnish 
a third. I believe intelligence has been received from India, that the 
Nuwaub has lately accommodated us with a third loan ; and I can assure the 
Court, that Iam on various accounts very happy to hear that he has done so. 
I consider it to be highly politic in your Government in India to obtain by 
honourable means as much assistance as they can in the way of loaus from 
the Native Princes. The greater interest that they can give those Princes in the 
stability of your Government, the more stable will it become ; and I wish 
tnat it would seek to establish itself as deeply in the hearts, as it las esta- 
blished itself in the purses, of the natives of India. 1 believe that the exaspe- 
ration which the hon. Director allowed himself to display against the Mar- 
gnis of Hastings arose from this circumstance, that he did not find bimself so 
important a man at the Court of Oude, after the arrival of the Marquis of 
Hastings in India, as he had felt himself to be before. I believe that the 
soreness caused by that exasperation was very naturaliu a man who had been 
long accustomed to exercise absolute power, aud who was suddenly restricted 
in the use of it; for, from every thing that | have both heard and read upon 
the subject, it appears that the hon. Derector was not only the Resideut, but 
even the autocrat of Oude, and that he looked with extreme jealousy on any 
interference with the authurity which he had contrived to invest himself with 
there. Do we not find that in one of his letters he uses this singular << 
sion, that the Governor-General had presumed to have an interview with the 
Nuwaub of Oude, at which he, the Resident, was not permitted to be pre- 
sent? (10) (Cries of * No, no; point it out.) Those words, 1 am sure, have 
caught my eye somewhere, as I turned over this huge volume, (hear, hear,) 
but I canuot now say where. In alluding to them, £ am not disposed at all 
to say that in the conduct of the hon. Director there has been any exception to 
the rule of conduct pursued by his brother Residents. On the contrary, Iam 
afraid that his conduct was but tov consistent with that rule, 1 believe it is 
a geveral rule that the Residents are the real sovereigns at the Courts to 
which they are sent, backed as they are by subsidiary bayonets, liable to be 
turned at a moment’s notice against the unfortunate power who dares to dis- 
pute their wishes, or to call in question their unlimited authority. Ou the 
present occasion, I think that it is highly to the honour of the Marquis of 
Hastings that he acted towards the Nuwaub of Oude in the manner which it 





(10) 1f the word “ presumed” was not nved, which we cannot assert or deny, 
other terms were employed which expressed in « manner equally strong, that the 
Resident felt his dignity insulted by the exclusion: He ‘* was mo: tified and sur- 
prised beyond measure,” &c. (Oude Papers, p. 953.) Again, he says that the 
conference was ‘‘ indirectly and irregularly obtained from which the Resident 
was exclud:d.,” (p. 1024,) an insinuation, apparently, that it involved a far deeper 

uilt than that of presumption ; a surmise, we must in justice add, for which, 
ike the rest of the insinuated charges against Lord Hastings, there does not ap- 
pear to be the least foundation. 
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is in evidence that he did act. His conduct was equally honest, high-minded, 
magnanimous. (Hear, hear.) 1 wish that | could think that he had 
avted with the same simplicity and maguanimity towards his Highuess the 
Peishwa That is not, however, the question at present before the Court. 
When it is, I shall express my opinion upon it as candidly and explicitly as 1 
have done upon the present occasivn. 1 may, perhaps, disapprove of his pro- 
ceedings towards that prince, but 1 have uo hesitation in declaring it to be 
my opinion, that in the whole of these negotiations with the Nuwaub of Oude 
the noble Marquis is entitled ty that credit which he has received ou all hands 
from the Court; and I think that the more his administration is exami.ed, 
his motives are sifted, and his plans developed, the more creditable wil! they 
be to his character and conduct. (Hear, hear.) 1 only wish that his Lord- 
ship had goue to Poonah himself, instead of listening to the represeutations of 
the Resident ; fr | am convinced that if he had, it would have been better for 
all parties. (Hear.) I trust, however, that the example set by the noble 
Marqui- will be followed by all tuture Governor-Generals, and that, like him, 
they will make a point of personally visiting the Native Prince» of India. 
Why should not the Governor-General visit every part of the great empire 
which is intrusted to Lis rule? Why should he confine himself to mere 
drives between Calcutta and that place whose name I almost shudder to men- 
tion,—Barrack pure? Why should he not go to Bombay and superintend in 
person the affairs of that Presidency? Why should he not hear with his 
own ears the complaints of the Native Princes—1 do not call them Sovereigns, 
for they are no longer so—and examine into the truth and justice of them ? 
— hear.) | have vow nvthing fur her to say than this, that bad the hon. 
director given half the explanation to the House of C: mmons which he has 
this day given to us, I should have been perfectly satisfied as to the character 
of these loans. Nay, if when I had called for these papers he had given one- 
tenth part of the explanation we have just heard, J should bave been content ; 
and as far asI am concerned, nothing more would have been heard about them. 
The manver in which these papers were laid before the Court has been already 
explained, and though the printing of them may have cost us a large sum of 
mney, | am of opinion that it has been well expended, in consequence of 
the light which they have thrown upou vur internal admiuistration of India, 
They will be handed down to posterity as proofs of the superintendence which 
we-exerci-ed over it, and our labours of this day will be viewed with admura- 
tion and grat tude by generatious yet unborn in Iudia,. What further reso- 
lution, the gallant General may have tv propose, | cannot pretend to antici- 
pate. If it be intended to move a vote of thanks to the Marquis of Hastings 
for his conduct in these Oude transactions, | for one shall bave no objection 
to grant it; but if it be mended to move a vote of reprehension upon the 
hon. Director, I must say that I cannot sce any just grounds for supporting it. 
f hope, however, that no such ulterior resolution is contemplated iv any quar- 
ter, and that our labours will terminate with what bas already been proposed 
this day; forsure | am that nothing bas been said iv any quarter of the Court 
which can be considered as reflecting discredit, iu the slightest degree, upon 
either the motives, the conduct, or the character of the Marquis of Hastings. 
—(Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Srann.-PeE disapproved of the manner in which subsidiary states in 
ludia were conducted. He thought that Col. Baillie had acted from the most 
honourable priuciples, but his conduct had been extremely arbitrary towards 
the Vizier, aud ther. fore Lord Hastings very properly removed him from his 
situation. 

Mr. Tran said, that he had some share in the management of the Vizier’s 
finances at the time the second loan was raised; but no circumstances came 
under his observation which induced him to suppose that there was any thing 
like co..pulsion iu the operation. The Vizier had voluntarily offered to raise 
a hody of troop» to co-operate with our forces, the expense of which would 
have amounted to nearly as much asthe loan. It seemed therefore surprising 
son he should have been so unwillivg as was represented to furvish the 
onn. 
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Dr. Gitcurist held the conduct of Col. Baillie to be perfectly blameless. 
Any man iu his situation would havedune as he had dune. He was gla that 
the question had been discussed in so open a manner, It would show the 
peblic that they were not alraid to have the conduct of their servants in India 
made the subject of inquiry. 

Mr. Hume said, that if the hon. Director (Col. Baillie) bad stated on a 
former occasion only a tenth part of what he had that day said, the friends of 
the Marquis of Hastings would not have felt it necessary to summon the 
Court thatday. The result of that day’s proceedings was perfectly sati-factory 
to the character of Lord Hastings, and proved that the loans were very far 
from meriting the epithet of “ exturti-n which bad been applied to them. 
The gallant Director and the noble Marquis came out of the transaction equally 
free from blame. He did not know that it was necessary to press the motion. 
The only donbt he had as to the propriety of withdrawing it, was, that as 
nothing would appear on the Journals, a!though the Court had been specially 
summoned tv consider the question, a bad construction might be placed upon 
that circumstance. The motion did nothing more than express the approba-~ 
tion of the Court of the conduct of the Government, and therefore he huped 
that it might be allowed to stand. 

Mr. Perer Moore objected to the passing of the motion, and moved that 
the Court do adjourn. 

Mr. RiGBy seconded this motion. 

Mr. EpMonstone said, that allusion having been made to the manner in 
which part of the first loan had been applied by the Council, he ed to 
state, that if it had not been applied in the way mentivned, the affairs of 
Government would have been most extensively deranged. 

Mr. R. Jackson supported the original motion. 

Sir J.Sewei was of opivion, that under all circumstances, the hest course 
the Court ceuld pursue was to proceed no further with the question, They 
were all satisfied with the conduct of Lord Hastings, and were persuaded that 
if he had extorted the loans from the Vizier, he bad done so from patriotic 
Motives, and for the advantage of bis country. (11) 

Mr. TWiNinG supported the mo ion tor adjournment. 

Captain MaxFieLp supported the original motion. 

Sir J. Dovie reprebended, in severe terms, the conduct of Sir J. Sewell, 
who, in his observations, had imputed to Lord Hastings the very 
which it hed been the object of his friends in calling the Court to free his 
character from.—(#Hear.) He could scarcely suppose that the Chairman 
heard the observations of the learned Proprietor, otberwise he must have felt 
it his dury to call him to order. 

The Cnatrman then put the question, and the motion of adjournment was 
carried by a large majority; or, in other words, the Court resolved that no 
decision should be given on the question before them ! 





(11) Most righteons judge! A Daniel come to judgment! ‘* If the Marquis 
of Hastings was guilty of robbery and extortion, a8 we are all satisfied it wax for 
oar benefit, surely we shall never blame him for it” Verily, a second Daniel! 
Having uttered these sentiments, the learned Judge walked off, satisfied. that for 
one day he had done ample honour to his own reputation and to the India 
House. Buta galiant General (Sir John Doyle) ran after him to bring bim back 
to the field,- net to claim his a-sistance, but to let him hear the reproaches 
which his speech’ deserved ;, and, on the part of the Marquis of Hastings, re+ 
nounce such unworthy aid : 

Non tali auxilio mee defensoribus istia. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA. 


CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort William, July 29, 1825.—M. Ainslie, Esq. to be Agent of the Gov. 
Gen. in Bundlecund.—Aug. 4. Mr. W. Lowther, Judge of Zillah Chitta- 
gong; Mr. W. Blackburne, Magistrate of do.; Mr. J. B. Briscoe, Collector of 
Purveah; Mr. J. 8S. Clarke, Assist. in the Office of the Secretary to the 
Board of Rev. in the Lower Provinces.—11. Capt. W. G. Mackenzie, Sth 
N. 1. Resident at Malacca; Mr. T. B, Beale, Assist. to the Magistrate and 
to the Collector of Furruckahbad.—12, Mr. T. C. Robertson to be Agent to the 
Gov. Gen. on the South East Frontier, and Commiss. in Arracan,—26, Sir 
C T. Metcalfe, Bart., Resident and Commi-s. in Delhi, and Agent to the 
Gov,-Gen. for the States of Rajpootana; Mr. W. B. Martin, Resident at 
Hiderabad; Mr. G. Wellesley, Re-ideut at Indore, aud Agent for the Gov.- 
Gen, for the Affairs of Malwa; Lieut.-Col. J. Delamaine, Polit. Agent in 
Nimar; Mr. A. Edmoustone, Ext. Assist. to the Resident at Hyderabad 5 
Major W. G. A. Fieldiug, Ist Assist, to the Resident at Gwalior ; Capt. J. D. 
Dyke, 2d Assist. to do. do.—Sept. 8. Mr. C, Barwell to be Superiutend. of 
Police for the Divisions of Calcutta, Dacea, Moorshedabad, and Patna, aud 
Chief Magist. of Calcutta; Mr.S T. Cuthbert, Judge and Magi-t. of Sarun 4 
Mr. J. Master, do. do. of Suburbs of Caicutta, aud Superiuteud, of the Jail at 
Allypore; Mr, H. Moore, Juc‘ge and Magist. of the 24 Perguonahs ; Mr 
W.H. Bevson, Kegister of the Civil Court iu the North Division of Bundle- 
cund; Rey. T. Robertson, District Chaplain at Bareilly; Rev. J. Whiting, 
District Chaplain at Cuttack. 

MADRAS. 

Fort. St. George, Aug. 19—Mr. R. Rogers to be Register to the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Circuit for the South. Div.—Sept. 23. Rev. E. P. Lewis 
to be Military Chaplaiu at Nagpore. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle, dug. 19.—Rev. &, Mainwaring tothe charge of the Clerical 
Duties in the Harbour.—Sept. 5. Rev. C. Jackson, LL.D., tu officiate as 
Chaplaiu of Kaira aud Ahmedabad, in the room of the Rev. A. Goode, rem. 
to Poouah.—15. Mr. T. H. Binny, Assist. Register to the Court ot Adawlut, 
o: Surat.—20. Mr. E. Fawcett to be Assist. to the Register at Poonah. 

MARINE APPOINTMENT. 

Bombay Custle, Sept. 5.—Lieut. J. J. Robiuson to officiate as Assist, to the 
Superintend. of Marine. 

CALCUTTA, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, Aug. 1.—Lieut. T. Smith to act as Adj., v. Capt. Phillips, 
prom. ; Lieut. Robe to act as Adj. to the 26th N. 1.; Lieut. Holmes to act as 
do. to the right wing of the 23d N.1, during the absence of Lieut. Platt. —~ 
3d. Lieut. P. Gerard to officiate as Adj. to the Ist Nusseree Batt. during the 
absence of Lieut, Nicholson; Lieut. E. M. Orr to act asinterp. and Quarterm. 
to the 58th N. I, v. Williams, transferred to the 2d ext, regi. of N. 1., temp. 
arrang.; Capt. Campbell to act as do. du. to the 2Ist N. I. v. Simmonds, 
prom. do, ; Lieut. Tweedle to act as Adj.—4. Lieut. Nicolay to act as do. to 
the 36th N. 1. until the ar-ival of Lieut. Troup ; Ens. G. Hamilton to join the 
53 regt. at Kurnaul, to which he is permavently appoiuted ; Lieut. N. Jones 
to officiate as Dep. Judze Advoc. Gen. iv Assam; Lieut. KR. F. Dougan, 2d 
extra regt. Lt. Cav. tu be Acj.; Lieut. R. Stewart, tith N.1, to be Interp. aud 
Quarterm , v. Farqubarson, : em. to 6th extra regi; Lieut. J. Hay, 55th N.1., 
to be do. dv. ; Lieut. 1. Smith, 67:h N.1., to be Adj.; Lieut. G. Hiff to be 
laterp. aud Quaremm.. v. Brey. Capt M‘Mahon, prom.; Lieut. R. Mae- 
donald, Ist extra regt. N. 1., to be Auj.; Liew. R. Codrwgton, 49th regt., to 
be Major of Brigade to the Lt: Inf, Brig. serving in Arracan—6. Lieut, G. 
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Ress, 20th N. I., to act as Adj. to the Mug Levy, during the absence of Lieut. 
Fairbead ; Lieut. Corni.h, Dep. Judge Adv. Gen., is appointed to the western 
Div.—9 Capt. E. P. Gowan, Com. of Ordnance, appuinted to the Cawnpore 
Magazine; Capt. Cartwright, dv. do. to the Expense Magazine ; Assist. 
Commiss.-Gen. Bachman to the Allahabad Magazine ; Dep. Commiss. W. 
Caxton to the Nusserabad du. ; Dep. Assist. Commiss. P. Carey to the 
Chunar do.; Dep. Assist. Commiss. E. Parsons to the Agra do.—10. Lieut. 
D Simpson, 29th N. 1., to be Adj. v. Marlev, prom.; Lieut. G. Gibb, 34th 
N.I, to be do. v. Croft, prom. ; Lieut. D. Thompson, 56th N. L., to be do. v. 
Brev. Capt. Phiilips; Lieut. F. Candy, 64tb N. t., (now Adj.,) to be Interp. 
apd Quarterm., v. Pollock, rem. to the 3d extra regt. N.1.; Lieut. A Wilson 
t» be Adj. ; Lieut. Darvil. 67th N. 1., to be do. to the Dinagepore Local Ba't., 
temp. arrang.; Lieut. Bingley, of the Horse Brig., to act as Adj. and 
Quarterm. to the Artillery at Kurnaul, to do du'y with the 4th Troup 3d Brig. 
—Sept.2. Major W. G. A. Fielding, 8th Lt. Cav., to be Ist Assist. to the 
Resident at Gwalior, and Superinteud. of Dowlut Rao Scindiah’s Contingent, 
Capt. J. D. Dyke, 4th Lt. Cav., to be 2d Assist. to the Resident of Gwalivr ; 
Capt. O. Stubbs, 44th N.I., to be 2d Officer with the Contingent.—%. Lieut, 
the Hon. H. Gordon, 23d N.I., to be Aide-de-Camp on his Lordship’s per- 


sonal Staff. 
GRNERAL ORDER. 

Fort William, Avgust—The Governor-General in Council is pleased to 
direct that the squadron of Ruvgapore Lecal Horse, serving in Sangor, be 
placed from the Ist instant on the same footing with respect tu pay in their 
relative ranks as the uther corps of irregular horse. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fort William, August 5, 1825.—Infantry. Lieut.-Col. W. Burgh to be 
Lieut.-Colonel-Commandant, v. Sir D. Ochterlony, bart. dec. ; Major C. Ryan 
to be Lieut.- Colonel. 

12th Regt. N.I. Capt. A. M‘ Leod to be Major-Brevet; Capt. ‘T. Lamb to 
Capt. of a company; Eusign the hon. R, V. Powys to be Lieutenant. 

24th Regt. N. J. Lieut. W. K. Terraueau to be Captain of a Company ; 
Ensign W. Mackintosh to be Lieutenant. 

40th Regt. N.I. Ensign Collins to be Lieut., v. Pilgrim, dec. 

42d Regt, N. I. Ensigu C. Campbell to be Lieut. v. Hutchinson, dee. 


EXCHANGE OF REGIMENTS. 

Head Quarters, August 4th.—Ensigus A. Lee and W. Jones are permitted 
to exchange regiments, the former is removed to the 31st, and tbe latter to 
the 6sth N. I. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Head Quarters, July 30.—Assist. Surg. Harrison to proceed to Arracan, 
and place himself urder the orders of the Superintend. Surgeon. Surgeon 
Harding is appointed to the Artillery at Cawnpore.—Aug. 1. Offic. A.sist. 
Surg. Barker to the Med. charge of the Detach. at Lobargovg.—2d. Surg. 
Philiips to do duty with the 67th N.I.; Mr. A. Beattie temp. to du duty as an 
Assist Surg.; Assist. Surg. Kelly, temp. to do duty with the Ist extra reg t. 
N. 1.—10. Assist. Surg. Hardie to proceed to Nusseerabad and to do duty with 
the Artill. at that station ; Assist. Surg. Puller to do duty with the troups in 
Arracan ; Surg. G. O. Gardeuer to do duty with the 20th N.I at Barrackpore. 
—12. Assist. Surg. W. Twining to officiate a- 2d permanent Assist to the Pres. 
Gen. Ho-p., v. Jackson ; Surg. Savage to be Pres. Surg., v. Proctor dec. 


MEDICAL RFMOVALS AND POSTINGS. 

Head Quarters, August 10.—Surg. Hough, from the Artill. at Cawnpore, 
to the 2d N.1.; Assist -Surg. Chart es, from the 2d regt. to the 53d N. 1. ; 
Assist.-Surg. Palsgrove, from the 53d N. I, to the Sirmoor Batt.; Assist.- 
Surg. B. Wilson, doing duty with the latter, to the Artillery at Kurnaul ; 
Assi-t.-Surg, Buchan to the Mbat warra L cal Batt. ; A’sist.-Surg. W. Miller 
to the 42d N.1.; Assist.-Surg. Stenhuuse, to join the extra regt., to which he 
stands pusted, 
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FURLOUGHS. 


Head Quarters, August 11.—Licutenant C. Burnett, @th N. L., to Prince of 
Wales’- island, for hralth.—12. Lieut A. ‘Tweedale, 4th extra regt. N. I.5 to 
Europe fier du.—19. Lieut -Col.-Commt. J. M. Jobuson, 30th N. L, to do. tor 
du, ; Capt. A. M‘Mahon, 67th N. L., to do. for do. 


MADRAS. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort St. George, August 12, 1825,—Lieut. J. N. R. Campbell to be Persian 
Interp. to the H. Q. of the Army; Lieut, E. H. Raymond, #th L C., to be 
Quartermast., Interp., and Paym.; Lieut T. M‘Lelian, 33d N L., to be do. 
dodo. 16. Lieut J, Cau pbell, 41st N.i., to be Postm to the Lt. Field Div. 
of the Hyderabad Subs. Force.—17. Eusigus C. Newman aud H. Colbeck, to 
do duty with the 33d N.I —i9 Lieut J. Johnstone, 3d L. C.. to be Quarterm., 
Juterp, aud Paym.; Ens. !. Forbes, 2001 N I, te be do. do.do.; Capt. R Ly 
Highimoore, 5th L. C., to be Assist. in the Quarterm.-Gen. Department.— 
September 6. Lieut, J. Richardson, 16th N.1, to be Qua: term., Interp., and 
Paym.; Lieut. W. E. Elliott to be Adjut.; Capt. R. Murcott, 36th N.1, to 
act as Aide-de-Camp to tie Officer commanding the Army io Chief; Lieut. 
H. Inglis, 2d L. C., to be Quarterm., Interp., and Paymaster to that corps. 
27. Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 5th N. I.,to be Quarterm., 5 sen and Paymaster ; 
Lieut, F. B. White, 16th N.1., to be Adjut.; Ens. G. Woodfall, Ist N. 1., to 
be Quarterm., Interp., aud Paym.; Capt. J. Tod, 33d N. L., to be Poym. at 
Rangoun ; Capt. G. Norman, th N.1., to be Dep.-Paym. to the Madras Force 
iu Ava; Capt. A. Wilson, 1Cth N.1., to be Assist.-Superint. at Rangoon. 


PROMOTIONS. 

Fort St. George, September 23, 1825.—Engineers, Sen. Ist Lieut. H.C. 
Cotton to he Capt., v. Prtby, dec. 

Ist L. Cav. Cornet T. A. A. Munsey to be Lieut., v. Alexander, resigned. 

2d L. Cav. Lieut. J. Morison, to be Brev. Capt. 

8th L. Cav. Cornet J. E. Watts to be Lieut., v. Harris, dec. 

1st Eur. Regt. Ens. W.J. Manning to be Lieut., v. Greene, dec, 

Infontry. Sen. Lieut.-Col. J. Vieq to be Lieut.-Col.-Commt. ; Lieut.-Gen. 
D. M‘Neale to ‘he placed on the Seu. List ; 2d Lieuts. W. G. Nugent, C. E. 
Faber, and (:.G. Green, to be Ist Lieuts. 

16th N. I. Seu. Lieut. C, Wahab to be Capt., Eus. C. A. Moore to be Lieut., 

. Howell, dec.; Licut. J. K. Luard to be Capt, Ens. W, Cooke tu be Lieut., 
y, Randall, dec. 

18th N.I. Ens. M. White to be Lieut., v. Bradley, dec. 

23d N. I. Lieut. C. H. Gibb to be Brey. Capt. 

2hth N. J. Ens. J. Mann, to be Lieut., v. Duff, dec. 

29th N. I. Major D. C. Swnith to be Lieut.-Col., v. Swayne, inv. 

36th N. I. Capt. A. Cook to be Major; Lieutenant W.J. Butterworth to be 
Capt.; Eus. J. Willis to be Licut 

43d N. 1. Ens. C. P. Moore to be Lieut., v. Taynton, dec. 

44th N.I. Ens. W. S. Rum,ey to be Licut., v. Brewulow, dec. 

ARTILLERY, 

Fort St. George, Ang. 19, 1825.—Col. Sir J. Sinclair, Bart. to be Commt. ; 
Sen. 1st Lieut. R. J. Seton to be Captain, vice Warre. 

lst Horse Brig. Lieut. W. Brook to be Adjut., subs. app. Super nt, of the 
Rocket Estab. at the H.Q. of Artil.; Lieut. J. Pinchard to be Quartermaster, 
luterpreter, aud Paymaster. 

2d Brig. Lieut C. Taylor to be Adjut.; Lieut. C. Hyslop to be Quarterm., 
Interp. and Paym. 

lst Batt. of 2d Brig. Lieut. J. Anderson to be Adjut., subs, app. Quarterm., 
Interp. and Paym.; Lieut. C.Grant to be Adjut. 

2d Batt, Lieut. J. Aidrit to be Adjut. 

3d Batt. Lieut. T, Baylis to be Adjut.; Lieut. H.S, Foord to be Quarterm., 
Interp, and Paym, 
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4th Batt. Lieut. W.S. Hele to be Adjut.; Lieut. W.S. Carew to be Quar- 
term., liiterp. and Paym. 

MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 16.—Assist. Surg. A. Sheddon to afford medical aid to 
the 32:1 N.I.; Assist. Surg. R. Anderson tothe medical charge of the Prov: 
and Zillah Courts of the Collect. of Masulipatam ; Assist.-Surg. W. A. Hughes 
to the medical charge of the Collect. of Guutoor; Assist.-Surg. G. Beetson to 
proceed to j-in Licut.-Col, Fair's Brig, in Arracan; Surg. R. Sladen to be 
Med. Sturekeeper at the Presidency. 

PROMOTION. 

Assist.-Surg. J. Wylie to be Surgeon, vice Smart, dec. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Fort St. George.—Avng. 12, 1825. Assist.-Surg. R. Baikie, M. D. to Europe, 
for health ; Capt. S. Hughes, 50th N.1. to do.—25. Lieut.-Brev, Capt. G. H. 
Gibb, 23d-N.1. to Europe, for health.—26. Capt. J. W. Moncrieff, 23d N. I. 
to do. for do. ; Ensign W.G. Coles to dv. for dv.—30. Lieut.-Col. J. Halse- 
wood, Luv, Estab., to the Cape, for one year.—Sept. 1. Lieut. J, H. Cramer, 
4th N. 1. to Europe, for health.—6. Lieut. Col. S. Cleaveland, of Artillery, to 
dw. for do.; Ensign T. R. Smith, 33d N.1., to do. for do.—9. Lieut. W. Jus 
tice, 5th N.J., to do. fordo.—16. Capt. R. J.Tahoss, 23d N.L., to do. for de. ; 
Surg. G. Bruce, M. D., to do. fordo.—20. Col. T, Boles of the Infantry, to do. 
for do.—23. Capt. C. Crew, 46th N.I., to do. furdo.; Lieut. T. Panton, 47th 
N.L., to do. fordo.; Surg. R Prince, to do. for do.; Lieut. H. F. Barker, 2d 


Bur, regt.; to du. for do.—27. Lieut, W. Kingstun, 40th N. L., to do, for do, 


BOMBAY. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS. 
Bombay Castte.—Aug. 2. Lieut. G. Spence, 14th N.I., to be Adjut.— 
4, Capt. Adamson, 19th N.I. is placed ov the Pen-ion Establish. at his own 
requést.—Sept. 6. Lieut. Bartlett, 17th-N.1., to be Staff Officer to a Detach. 


ordered 10 Oujein on duty.—21. Lieut. Swanson, 19th N.1., tu act as Assist.- 
Quart.-Gen. to the Guicdwer Subs. Force; Lieut. R.M. Cooke tu act as Ad- 
jutant to the 19th regt. 

The Governor-General in Council is pleased to appoint the f Nowing officers 
to the Statf of the Cutch Force :—Caps. 1. Leighton, Major of Brigade, ts be 
Assist. Adjut.-Gen.; Capt. A. Morse, Assist. Quarterm. Gen., and Capt. 
Falconer of the Artil. Commiss. of Stores, Without prejudice of his com. of 
Fout Artill.; Capt. Wai e, Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. ; Capt. Moure to juin the 
Force as Paymaster; Capt. C. Pavne to he Bazaar-master. 

PROMOTION, 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20.—2d Gren. Regt. N.t. Ensign E. Neville to be 
Lieut., vice Lascelles, dec. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 4.—Supernum. Lieut. W. Hardie is brought on the 
effective strength of the Artillery. 

2d Horse Troop.—First Lieut. F. D. Watkins to be Adjutant and Quart.- 
Mast. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 20.-- Engineers. The following officers are appointed 
Inspecting Evgineers :—Lieu .-Col. Drummond, Surat Div.; Major Dicken- 
son, Presid. do.; Capt. Nutt, Poonah do. ; Capt. Remou, to be Superint. En- 
gin. at Bombay ; Capt. Frederick, to be Civil Engin, at de, ; Capt. Tate, to he 
Revenue Surveyor at do.—Sept. 9. Capt. Pouget, to be Execut. Engin. in the 
Deccan: Capt. Waddington, 10 be do. do. at Surat and Broach ; Lieutenant 
Outram to be do. do. in the S uthern Concan (without prej. to bis present 
employments) ; Lieut. Peat to be do. do. in the North. Vist. of Guzerat ; 
Lieut. Grant to Le do. do, in the North. Coucan; Lieut. Foster to be Assist. 
to the de. de. in the Deccan ; Lieut. Harris to be Ass. Superint, Engineer at 
the Pres. 

FURLOUGHS. 

Bombay Castle, August 29.—Ensigu P. H. Skinner, lth N, 1, to Europe 

for health,—Sept, 10, Lieut. H, Stone to do. for do. ; 
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KING'S FORCES IN INDIA. 


[From the Indian Gazettes.) 
BENGAL, 
MILITARY APPOINTMESTS. 
Head Quarters, Calcutta, July 4.—Capt. Hemming, 44th Regt., to be Dep. 
Judge-Advoc.-Gen. to the East. Div, of the Army.—August 5. Major-Gen. I. 
Nicolls, C. B., to the Gen. Staff of the Pres, of Fort St. George. 


MADRAS. 
‘ort St. George, Aug. 30.—Capt. H, M. Wainwright, 47th Regt. to Mil, 
Sec. to the officer commu. Madras troops in Ava. 


BOMBAY. 

Bombay Castle, Sept. 20.—Col. M. Napier, 6th Foot, to command Forees or« 
dered to assemble in Catch. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Head. Quarters, Calcutta, Sept. 15.—4th L. Drag. Cornet G. Weston to be 
Lieut. without purch., v. Murray, dec. 

30th Foot. T. R. Burrowes, gent., to be Ensign, v. Wilson, dec. 

33th Foot. Lieut. G. Youug to be Capt. of a comp. without purch., v. Hard- 
man, dec.; Ensign Johnston to be Lieut. do.; Ensign H.C. Fraser to be 
Lieut. do. v, Buchanan, dec.; Ensign I. 1. Boyes to be Lieut. without purcb. 
vy. Gladstanes, dec.; J. D. Young, gent. to be Ensigu do. do. 

45th Foot. Lieut. J. Stewart 10 be Capt. of a comp. v. Kelly, dec. 

48th Foot. Major J. Taylor to be Lieut.-Col. without purch., v. Erskine, 
dec. ; Capt. and Brev.-Major J. T. Morissett te be Major, do.; Lieut. W, 
Reed to be Capt. of a comp. do.; Ensign G. D. O'Brien to be Lieut. do, 

54th Foot. Eusigu E. A. Slade tu be Lieut. without purch., v. Fenton, dec. _ 

67th Foot, Eusigu P. Heunessey to be Lieut. without pureh., v. Olpherts, 
dec. ; W. Hupe, geut., to be Eusigu, do. do, 

FURLOUGHS. 

Flead- Quarters, Cuicutta, Aug. 1.—Lieut.-Col. Cimetiere, 48th Foot, to 
Europe for health; Surgeon Hamilt n, 13th L. luf., to do for do. ; Lieut. 
Kelly, 54th Regt., to do, for do.— 4th. Brev.-Captain Connor, 20:h Regt., to 
Europe on priv. aff.; Eosign Clark, 54th Regt. to do. for health; Lieut. 
King, 89th Regt., to do. for do.—9th. Paym. Mundell, 69th Regt. 10 do. for 
do, ; the leave granted to Lieut. Hill, 67ch Regt. is cancelled at bis owa re- 
quest. 


[From the London Gazette.} 
WAR-OFFICR. 

11th Lt. Drag. Cornet C. Johns m to be Lieut. by purch., v. Davis. 

13th Ditto. Cornet J. G. Ogilvie to be Lieut. by purch., vy. Cunynghame, 
prom ; T. Rensom, gent., to be Cornet ; H. Elton, gent., to be do. 

20h Foot. Hosp. Ass. J. Porrest M. D., to be Ass.-Surg., v. Rutledge. 

38th Ditto. Lieut.G, Mackay to be Captain, v. Hardman, dec. ; Ensign H. 
F Stokes to be Lieut., v. Mackay ; Thos. Maclean, gent., tu be Ensign, v. 
Stokes. 

4ist Ditto. Ensign W. Chiiders to be Lieut., v. Russell, dec. 

46th Ditto. Ensign G Varlv to be Lieut., v. Duke, dec. ; Ass.-Surg. J. M, 
Mallvch, M. ., from 6th Lt. Drag., to be Surgeon, v. O’Plaharty, dec. 

47th Ditto, Lieut. J. Hill to be Captain, v. Parsons, dec. ; Ensign JR: 
Scott to be Lieut., v. Hill; T. Wyatt, gent., to be Ensign, v. Scott. 

59th Ditto. Licut. R. Sweeny, from half-pay 62d Foot, tv be Lieut., v. Wm. 
M. Mathews, whu exe. 

67th Ditto. Major 8. B. Taylor, from the 6th Foot, to be Major, v. Algeo, 
who exch. 

87th Ditto. Lieut. and Adj. J. Bowes to be Captain, v. Mountgarrett, dec.— 
To be Lieutenants. Lieut, J. Sweeney, from the 3d Roy. Vet. Batt., v. Chris- 
tian, app. tu the 27th Foot ; Eusign Eug. De L’Etang, v. Bowes; P. F. Blake, 
geut., to be Easign, y. De L’Etang ; Lieut. J, Hassard to be Adjt., v. Bowes ; 
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Lieut. I. R. Heyland, from half-pay, to be Lieut., v. H. W. Desbarres, who 


exchanges. ; 
49th Ditto. Lient. J. M‘Causland, from the 3d Roy. Vet. Bat., to be Lieut., 
v. Harris, app. to the 24th Foot. 


CEYLON. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Colombo, 5th August, 1825.—T. Eden. Esq. to be an additional Deputy Seer. 
to Govern. and Seer, to Couucil ; C. P. P. Stewart, Esq. to be an Assist. to the 
Coilector of the District of Chilo aud Patlam ; H. R. Scott, Esq. te be an 
Assist. tu the Collector of the District of Colombo. 


PROM# TIONS. , 
93d Foot.—Lieut. W. Kelly, from 33d Foot to be Capt. by purch. v. Forster, 
promoted, 
Ceylon Regt. To be 2d Lieuts. D. Meaden, v. De Chair, dee. ; Lieut. R. P. 
Fellowes, from half-pay, 2d Ceylon reg.; A. Grant, Gent,; C. White, Gent, 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


CALCUTTA, 

Marriages.—Aug. 6th. Lieut. J. R. Talbot, Interp. and Quarterm., 59th. 
N.1., to Miss S. Gillanders.—9th. R. L. C. M*Cutchan, Esq., to Miss E. Hol- 
lingbury. -13th. H. Marshall, Esq., 23d. M idras N. I, to Ann Maria, daugh- 
ter of Major Andree, 7th. Bengal N, I.—20th. Lieut. H. (. Talbot, to Mi's 
J. Anderson.—22d. Capt. T.. Dundas, to Eviza Georg., eldest daughter of 
Major Bristow.—2%th. G. H. Smith, Esq., C. S.. to Louisa, second daughter 
of J. Atkinson, Esq.—Sept. Ist. Capt. A. Davidson, Assist Polit. Agent, N. E. 
Frontier, to Diana, second danghter of the late B. Turner, Esq.- 3d. A. D. 
Rice, Esq., to Jane H., third daughter of the late R. Blechynden, Esq.<-8th, 
R,. Winter, Esq., to Mary Ann, third daughter of the Rev. Dr. Bathie, of Ham- 
mersm th, Middlesex.—J. Platt, Esq. Bengal Milit. Serv., to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of J. Atkiuson, Esq. 

Death:.—July 15th. Eusign Hucchinsoa, 42d. regt.—27th. Ensign -W. 
Michell, 22d. N. 1.—Aug. 8th. The lady of Mr. F. Paschoud, aged 23.—14th. 
C. Greeuwaller, Esq. aged 31.—15th.,M.ry Aun, daughter of Lieut, Colonel 
Bryant, Judge Adv. Gen.— The infamt sou of J. M‘Kenzie, Esq.—loth, Maria, 
the infant daughter of L. J. Bareitou, Esq.— 21st. Capt. Dipnall, Commander 
of the ship, Lord Suffield, aged 31.—22d. H. Manning, Esq, C.S., aged 27.—At 
Fort Wilbam, Capt. W. Mountgarrett, H. M. 87th. foot.—-25:h. Eusigu J.D. 
Monutague.—2#th. Lieut. R. Chetwode, Mth N. I. aged 25.—2yth. The Rev. 
J. Mai-ch, aged 27.—Sept. Ist. Capt. J. Campbell, aged 69.-3d. Emma, 
wife of E. Bird, Esq., Barr. at Law, aged 24.—4th, ‘The lady of Capt. Picard, 
H. M. 47th rez.—ivh. Capt. T, Lyvys, Peas. Establ.—8th. At the hou-e ot W, 
Ainslie, Esy., Miss E. Begbie, ayed 19.—Lieut. Col. N. Bucke, 26th N. 1 
Comp. Ist L. I., aged 45,—H. C. Dirweil, Esq, aged 40.—At Calcutta, in 
September, soon after the birth of her infant, tire lady of M jor W.S. Beat on 
Dep. A. Gen. of the Bengal Army, deeply regretted by a wide circle of rela 
tives and friemis, ; 

MADRAS. 
_ Births. —JIuvly 23d. The lady of T, M. Laue, Esq., of a son.—27th. The lady 
of J. T. Ansley, Esq., ©. S., of a son.—The lady of Lieut. Col. J. A. Wahab, 
Comg. 32d reg, « f a daughter.—Sept. 3d. The lady of Capt. Cranster, 30th 

.L, of a daughter.—9th. The lady of F. W. Russell, Esq., of a son.—10th, 
at Belmout, the lady of M. Lewin, Esq. of a son.—12:h. The lady of T. E. 
Higginson, Esq., of a son,—l4th. The lady of A. Kerakoose, Esq., of 4 sop.— 
‘The lady of D, Elliott, Esq., C. S., of a daughter.—16th, The lady of J, Golde 
ingham, Esq., of a daughter. 
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Marriages.—July 18. V. Cornet, Esq., to Miss M, B. Festing ; A. Grant, Esq., 
to Maria de Champ.—30th. J. W. Kinnersley, Esg., to Miss J. C. Elliott. — 
August 25. Capt. Williamson, 3d Lt. Inf. and D.1.A.G., to Martha, eldest 
daughter of Archdeacon Vaughan —Sept. 13. The hou. H. S. Greme, 2d 
Mem. of Council, to Miss E. Anderson Scott, niece of W. Horsman, E-q., 
Med. Serv, - 

Deaths.—August 6, The infant daughter of Lieut. S. B. Goodrick, Ist N. I. 
—22. Augusta Matilda, 3d daughter-of the Rev. N. Wade, Senior Chaplain, 
Bowbay.—Sept. 12, The infant daughter of Lieut, Claridge, 43d N, I. 


BOMBAY. 

Births.—Aug. 11. The lady of the Rev, D. Young, of a daughter—15. The 
lady of Lient.-Col. Tucker, Dep.-Adj.-Gen., of a son.—19. The lady of V. C. 
Kembali, Esq., of a son.—26. The lady of Capt. J. H. Dunsterville, Assist.- 
Com,-Gen., of a daughter. 

Marriages.—July 12. A. J. Kerr, Esq., of Penang, to Louisa, 2d daughter 
of Lieut.-Co'!, Hough, Mil.- Aud.-Gen.—Aug. 1. J. Alms, Esq., to Miss M. A. 
Carr; Dr. Hugh Smith, Bengal Medical Service, to Mary, 2d daughter of J. 
Moore, Esq., of Liverpool.—10. John Vibert, Esq.. C.S., to Ann Holland, 
daughter of the late J. Forbes, Esq., of Over Skibo, Suth-rland.—18. Captain 
C. S. J. Grant, to Aun Maria, daughter of the late S, Treasure, Esq., of 
London. 

Deaths.—July 6. Lieut. J. Paul, llth N. I1.—21. Caroline Jane, youngest 
daughter of W. C. Bruce, Esq.—28. Lieut.-Col.-Comt. T, A. Cowper, Chief 
Engineer, aged 45. 

OUT STATIONS. 

Marriages.—July 4th. At Midnapore, J. J. Harvey, Esq. C. 8., to Eliz. 
Eleanor, daughter of W. Wiggin, Esq.—29th. Saharunpore, Lieut. H. Debude 
of the Engin., to Jane Ann, 2d daughter of the late Capt. W. H. Royle, 
H.C.S.; at Secunderabad, Lieut. and Adj. Pinson, 46th N. I., to Mrs. Cowen, 
—Aug. 15th. At Ranipet, Mr. T. Morris to Sarah, 4th daughter of H. Lincoln, 
Esq. Reven. Surveyer Cal. Div.—Sept. Ist. At Secunderabad, Licut. R. A. 
Ricketts, 48th N. 1., to Miss E. H. M. Langley. 

Deaths.—June 3d. At Donabew, Lieut. J. Grube, Ist Eur. regt —9th. At 
Masulipatam, Capt. F. Best, Mad. Artil.—1l0th. At Bencooleu, Capt. Rolfe, of 
the ship La Belle Alliance.—12th. At Arcot, Mary Anu, wife of A. F. Bruce, 
Esq. C. S,—22d. At Arracan, Eus. Blackburn, 42d N.1.; at do. Capt. W. 
Swan, Com. of the H.C. ship Lady Macnaghten.—24th. At Arracan, Mr. 
Ass. Surg. Wilson, Beng. Artil.—26th. At Manantoddy, Lieut. E. Newton, 
Mth N. J.—July 7th. At Pondicherry, A. Dulacrens, Esq. Member of Council 
of that Settlement; at Arracan, Mr. Corner, Ch. Offic. of the brig Colonel 
Young ; co. Capt. Bowring, Commanding do.—At Mangalore, Mr. H. Graig. 
— 13th. At Pondicherry, Mr. Aive de Lascelles, 2din Council of that place.— 
16th. At Prome, Capt. H. Parsons, H.M. 47th regt.—19th, At Arracan, Capt. 
A. Bannerman, 20th N. 1. and Ass. Com. Gen,.—20th. At Wallajabad, Mary 
Aun, the lady of Maj. Stehelin, H. M, 41s*.; at Arracan, Lieut. R. J. Birch, 
Sub. Ass. Com. Gen., aged 25 ; at the Neelgherry Hiils, Mr. W. Cameron ; at 
Mahatee, near Arracau, Capt. Randall, 16th Mad. N. 1.—2Ist. At Pouwah, 
Lieut. C, D. Blackford, Adj, Hor. Artil., aged 31; at Surat, the infant son of 
J. Taylor, Esq. C. S.—23d. At Arracan, Mr. Grahame, of the Com. Depart.— 
26th. At Bhoojh, the infant daughter of Capt. W.H. Waterfield, 13th N. 1.— 
27th. At Echaadah, Lieut. E. Harris, sth L.C., and Ass. in the Q. M. Gen, 
Depart.; at Berhampore, J. T. Austey, Esq.—28th. At Cawnpore, the infant 
daughter of Capt. R. Home.—3ist. At Bycullah, the infant son of the Rev. J, 
Nicols.—Aug. Ist, At Nagpore, the lady of G. Adams, Esq. Surg. Mad. Est.— 
2d. In the Fort of Belgaum, Capt. C. Warre, of the Artil., in charge of the 
Hor. Brig.—3d. At Tellicherry, the infant son of T. Crawford, Esq. ; at Coim- 
batoor, Capt. J. G. Proby, of the Engin.—4ih. At Rajeoote, Lieut. J.G. Las- 
celles, 2¢ Gren. N.1.; at Decea, H. W. Money, Esq. Collect. of Gov. Customs 
aud Town Duties.—Sth. At Seroor, the infant daughter of Capt. Sykes.—8th. 
A: Kaira, the infant son of Capt. Rue, Com, 4th Ex. Bait.—l5th. At Secun- 
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derabad, Ens. Wilson, H. M. 30th regt.; at Pondicherry, Mary Laura, 3d 
daughter of Lieut.-Co!l, Warren.—18th, At Bimlipatam, J. Suter, Esq.—19th. 
At Nagpore, the infant daughter of Lieut.-Col. F. Whish Wilson ; at Roza, 
the infant daughter of J. R. Alexander, Med. Est.—20th. At Negapatam, J. 
Smart, Esq. M. P.—23d. At Barreilly, R. J. M., eldest son of W.F. Dick, 
Esq. C. S.; on board the William Money, Lieut. G. B. Greene, Ist Eur. 
regt., and Dep. Ass. Com. Gen,— 28th.’ At Surat; Juliana Eliz. eldest gy 5g 
of J. Vibert, Esq.—20th. At do., Ellen, 2d daughter of J. Vibert, Esq. ; 
at Cambay, the infant daughter of Lieut. W. Reynolds.—Sept. 1. At 
Mazagon, Robert, son of Capt. J. Key, Com. of the ship Elizabeth.— 
2d. At Baroda, Charles R., son of the Rev. R. W. Keays.—3d. At Man- 
galore, Jane M., daughter of Capt. Locke, 50th N.1.—Sth. On board the 
Boyne, A. 8. Pouton, Esq. aged 28.—10th. At Travancore, the infant son of 
Capt. R. Gordon, Bomb. Engin.—17th. At Samulcottah, the infant son of 
Lieut. Mimardiere.—23d, At Trichinopoly, the infant son of A. Pippin, Esq: 


Garr. Surg. 
EUROPE. 

Births.—Jan.7. The lady of Major P. Dunbar, H. C. S, of a daughter.— 
February 4th. In Weymouth-street, Portland-place, the lady of Capt. H.S, 
Montague, late of the Bengal Army, of a son. 

Deaths.—Jan. 6th. Mrs. 8. Keighly, widow of the late J. J. Keighly, Esq, 
Bengal C. S.—10th. Major J.Harding, formerly, of the Bombay Mil. Sery.— 
20th. D. W. Ruddiman, Esq. formerly of the H. C.8.—At Ty-Gwynue, near 
Swansea, Margaretta Maria, relict of the late Gen. Arch. Campbell.—Feb. 1. 
At Ramsgate, Emma, wife of W. Chaplin, Esq. Madras, C. S.—6th. Mr. J. 
Turnbull, formerly in the Nayal Service of the H. C.—10th. T. Brown, Esq. 
of the India House.—At Kenniugton, Mr. T. Evans of thé E.t. C, Bengal 
Warehouses. —13th. At Woolwich, Lieut. L. B. Wilford, 45th Madras, N. 1. 
aged 24.—At Bainton, Mrs. Dixon, relict of J: Dixon, Esq. of Calcutta.—19th, 
At Earl’s Court, Brompton, G. Baldwin, Esq. late H. M. Consul, General in 
Egypt.—21. AtCheltenham, Capt. W.J. Hamilton, late of the Bombay Marine. 





COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALCUTTA.—SerremsBer 19, 1825. 
Government Securities, &c. 

Buy.] Rs. As, Rs. As. [Sell. 
Premium 27 8. Remittable Loan 6 per cent, 28 0 Premium 
Discount 3 0 4perCent. Loan... . 4 O Discount 
Ditto 1 © SperCent.Loan ... . 3 8 Ditto. 

From No, | to 320 of the 5 per cent. Loan 
Oe ee No. 320 to 1040 of ditto 4 per cent. 
% MISE. ____ No. 1041 to 1440 of ditto Dise. 
——- No. 1441 to the last No. issued 
BANK OF BENGAL RATES, 
Disconnt on Private Bills . . ..... . SaRs. 
Do. of Gavernment Ditto 3... 1k wt ee . 
Ditto of Salony Ditto ee es eitse Fee! PP de 
Interest on Loans on Deposit of Company's Paper for 2 
ie RRE te ea 
RATES OF EXCHANGE. 
On London, 8 months sight, 2s. ld. per 8. R. 
Madras, 30 days 94 a 98 S. R. per 100 Madras Rupees, 
Bombay, Ditto 96 . . . S.R. per 100 Bombay ditto. 
MADRAS.—OcrToBeEr 4, 
Government Securities, Se. 

Remittable « . .). 2 + 2s « 24'Prem, 

Oid 5mercent <p ie cee ea. HDiae. 

New ditto .. . . + « 5 » se» « I Ditto 
Exchange,|s, 104d, per Rupee, 
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SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 
ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS, 


Port of Arrival. 





Ship's Name. 


Pern emer 


Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 


1826. 25. 
Jan. 30 Offisle of Wight Isabella .. Wallis .. Bengal +. July’ 19 
Feb. 3 Off Dover .. JongeAdrian.. Boon Batavia-.. O0¢t> 3 
Feb. 6 Off Margate.. Recovery Chapman ;. Bombay .. Sept. 2} 
Feb. 7 Off Dover .. Potomac «. Norris Batavia ..° Aug. 17 
Feb. 9 -AtCowes -.. United States Hutchings... Batavia .. Aug. 5@ 
Feb. 11 Off Portsmouth Asia «. Pope Bombay .. Sept. 6 
Feb. 13° Off Portsmouth Hope oe Pant Calcutta... Aug. 21 
Feb. 15 Off Portsmouth Rockingham.. Beach Bengal .. Sept. 4 
Feb. 16 At Cowes Batavia - Blair Batavia .. Sept. 28 
Feb. 18 At Cowes Chesapeake .. Gross Batavia .. Aug. 21 
Feb. 21 Downs Malcolm 4, Eyles Madras .. Oct. 16 
Feb. 23 Downs - Orpheus .. Finlay Mauritius Noy. 20 
Feb, 23- Falmouth .. Hehe -», Foreman .. Capé. ,,. Dees718 

ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS, 
os Port of Arrival, Ship’s Name, Commander, Port of Depart. 
Junie 2 St. Helena .« Magnet ++ “Tedd -- Bombay 

June 17 Bombay  .. Alfred -- Lamb -. China 
Aug: 31 Bombay. ... Simpson .. Simpson -» London 
Aug. 31 Bombay ... Calcutta +. Strogan -- Liverpool 
Sept. 4 Bombay  .. Gloriozo -- Paterson -» Bengal 
Sept. 8 Madras -« Ww. Miles - Beadle -» London 
Sept. 10 Madras .. Coldstream . Hall -» Lendon 
Sept. 10 Madras .. Madras -. Black +. Bourdeaux 
Sept. 13 Bengal -. Pr, Charlotte of W. Biden +» London ’ 
Sept. 13 Bengal ° rae Flora -» Macdonnell .. London 
Sept. 15 Bengal Guildford -- Johnson + . London: 

Sept. 15 Madras Woodford .» Chapman London 
Sept. 16 Bombay .. Bombay Castle ... Durant China 
Sept. 16 Bengal -- Eliza .. Sutton London 
Sept. 29 Madras -- Broxbornebury .. Fewson -. London 
Oct. 2 Penang Jupiter -. Young -» London 
Oct. 11 Madras .. CommodoreHayes Moucrief -» London 
Oct. 15 Penang _.. Spring «» Huckman -» London 
Oct. 21 Bombay  .. Britannia -- Boucher London 
Oct. 21 Bombay .. Cambridge .- Barson London 
Oct. 21 Bombay ,. Dorothoy -- Garnock Liverpool 
Oct. 21. Bombay ., Lady Kennaway., Surflen - London 
Oct. 24 St. Helena .. Bombay Castle .. Darant -- Bombay 
Dec. 11 Cape -- Marquis Wellesley Coulson -» London 
Dec. 11 Cape .. Fairhe «» Short .» London 
7 13 St. Helena ,, Asia .» Pope Bou bay 

826. 

Jan. 8 Madeira ,, Fortune Gilkeson .- London 
Jau. 14 Madeira ,, Castle Forbes Ord -» Portsmouth 
Jan. 17° Madeira ,, Clydesdale Rose ... Pertsmouth 

DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE, 

is Port of Depart. Ship’s Name. Commander, Destination. 

1826, 

Feb. 8 Portsmouth Cyrene (H.M.s) Campbell .. Cape Rio & Madras 

Feb. 9 Offthe Wight Danira -. Hamilton Bengal and China 
Feb. 9 Deal Barbara -» Collicott .. Cape 
Feb. 9 Deal Olive Branch.. Anderson .. Cape - 

Feb. 10 Off the Wight Macqueen Walker -» Bengal and China ~ 
Feb. 10 Deal Morning Star... Buckham .» Ceylon 

Feb. 13 Falmonth.. Earlof Balearras Cameron Bengal and China 

Feb, 2] Portsmouth Juliana . Innes .» Bengal 











648 Shipping Intelligence. 


SHIPS SPOKEN WITH AT SEA. : 
Date.  Lat.andLong.  Ship’s Name. Commander. P.of Depart. Destination. 
1825. 
Sept.l3 1444N. 27 Augusta ..Anderson .. Antwerp Batavia 
Oct. 6 -_ _ Scaleby Newell -» Bengal .. Malacca, or 
| oa Ch he Lond seat 
Dec, 4 24 S. 31 Joseph ristopherson London .. Beng; 
Dec. 21 2N. 2 caputh .. Owen .. London .. Bombay 


1826. 
Jan. 1 255N. 2050W.Ganges ..Boultbee .. London., Madr.&Beng. 
Jan. 12 2N. 21 W. Perseverance Best London .. Bengal 





NAUTICAL INCIDENTS. 


The brig 4riel, fromColumbo, parted her cable, and was wrecked in Vizaga- 
tam Roads on the 3d of September ; one of her crew drowned, and a consider- 
able part of her cargo washed on shore. a a! 
"The bark Mentor, Captain Ross, from Bourbon to Batavia, was upset in a vio- 
lent squall on the 26th of January, in lat. 4. 37.S., lon. 9%. E., and the crew, 
forty in number, all perished, with the exception of Mr. Dameste, an American, 
and five Javanese, who, after being seven days in the long- boat, without oar or 
sail, bread or water, drifted ashore near Battaul, in Sumatra. The Europeans 
- were, Captain Ross, Mr. Carrol, of Batavia, Mr. Filpot, and Mr. Wierman, 
ne mate. 
The Royal Charlotte, Captain Corbyn, from New South Wales to Bengal, is 
reported to be lost ; and part of the crew it is feared were drowued. — 
fir. Burgess, an enterprising British merchant of Batavia, has built a steam- 
boat of 130 feet keel, with two engines of 40-horse power each ; and it is believed 
that steam navigation, now coming into play in the Eastern seas, will be more 
safe, easy, and extensively useful there, thau in any other quarter of the worid. 





GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS, 


PASSENGERS HOMEWARDS. 

By the Asia, Pope, from Bombay :—Mrs. Keys, and three children ; Captain 
Binoing; and Mr. Phillip Skinner. 

By the Recovery, Chapman, from Bombay:—Mr. J. Leckie, merchant; Miss 
saases — E. Leckie; Major Elder ; Captain Clayhills ; Lieut. Stone; and 

. Rue, Esq. 

By the Hope, Flint, from Calcutta :—Mrs. Belli, and Mrs. W. H. Belli, left at . 
the Cape; Lady Grey; Mrs. Webster; Mrs. Crewe; Mrs. Coates; Miss 
Wallis; Lient.-Col Webster, Ist Madras N. 1.; Lieut.-Cul. Cleveland, tst Ma- 
dras Artillery; Capt. Crewe, 46th Madras N.1.; Capt. Bruce. Med. Store- 
keeper; Lieut. Eilis, H.M. 13th Lt. Drag ; Lieut. Knox, H. M. 46th Foot; 
Quart.- Mast. Coates, 54th Regt.; Lieut. Justice, 5th Madras, N.1.; Licatenant 
Panton, 46th ; Lieut. Scott, 43d.; and C. R. Jackson, K.N. 

By the Rockingham, Beach, from Bengal and Madras :—Mrs. W. I. Turquand, 
Bengal C. 8. ; Mrs. Major Field, Bengal M. 8.; —— Williams, Esq., Atturney- 
at-Law ; Lieut. Tweedale, Bengal M.S ; Misses Turquand ; Mesdames Brodie, 
Stuart, and Saxton; J. Fraser, Esq., Mad. C. 8.; Capt. Conway, Madras M.S.; 
Lieutenant Faithwell, H.M. 4lst Regt.; Quart.-Mast. Minchin, H. M. sth 
Light —“; and Misses Stuarts. From the Cape: Capt. Gardiner, H. M. 44th 
Regt.; J. Weir Hogs, Esq, Registrar of the Supreme Court; Mrs. Hogg; aud 
Masters Hogg. 








